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s INTRODUCTION. 



WHEN the number and variety of English Gram- 
mar^ already published, and the ability with which some of 
them are written, are considered, little can be expected 
from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of the 
most useful matter, and some degrep of improvem^it in 
t^he mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the gra- 
dual progress of learners. In these respects somethings 
perhaps, may yet be doncy for the ease and advantage of 
young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is 
a medium to be observed, between treating the subject in 
so extensive and minute a manner, as to emban'ass and 
confuse their minds, by offering too much at once for their 
eonvpr^hen&ion ; and, on the other hand* conducting it by 
such short and general precepts and observations, as con- 
vey to them no clear and precise information. A distri- 
bution of the parts, which is either defective oi' irregular, 
has also a tendency to perplex the young understanding, 
and to retard its knowledge of the principles of Ifterature. 
A distinct general view, or outline, of all the essential 
pans of the study in which they are engaged ; a gradual 
and judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrcinge- 
ment of the divisions, according to their natural order end 
connexion, appear to b© among the best means of enlight 
ening the minds of youth, and of facilitating thujr acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. The author of this work, at the samt- 
time that be has endeavoured to avoid a plan, vvLich may 
be too concise or too extensive, defective in its parts or ir- 
regulai' in their disposition, has studied to render his sub- 
ject sufficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He 
does not presume to have completely attained these ob- 
jects. How far he has succeeded in the .attempt, and 
wherein he has failed, tnuSt be referred to the determinu- 
tfonoithe judicious and candid reader. 

' 541 1 38 



IV INTKODUeTION.*' -. 

T4ic;^cthod.which he has adopted,of exhibiting the per- 
formance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be 
conducive to that gradual said regular procedure, which is 
so favourable to the business of instruction. The more 
important rules, definitions, an^ observations, and which 
are therpfajire the ifiost proper to be pQinniittcd tome^io'ry, 
are printed with a laiger type ; whilst rules*aiid remarks 
that are of less consequence, that extend or diversify the 
general idea, or that serve as explanations, are contained in 
the smaller letter : these, or the chief of them, will be pe- 
iiised by the student to the greatest advantage, if postpon- 
ed tiU the general system be completed. The use of notes 
and observations, in the common and detached manner, at 
ihe bottom of the page, would not, it is imagined, be so 
likely to attract the perusal of youth, or admit of so ample 
and regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform or- 
der ot the several subjects. In adopting this mode, cm« 
has been taken to adjust it so that the whole may be peru- 
aed in a connected progress, or the part contained in tho 
larger character read in order by itseJf. Many of the notes 
and observations are intended, not only to expbin the sub- 
jects, and to illusti'ate them, by comparative views of the 
graitimar of other languages, and of the various sentiments 
of English grammarians ; but also to invite the ingenioufi 
student to inquiry and reflection, and to prompt to a more 
enlarged, critical, and philosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rule^, it may not be 
improper more particularly to observe, that in selecting 
and forming them, it has been the author's aim to render 
them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, 
its intelligible to young minds, as the natm'e of the subject, 
and the difficulties attending it, would admit. He pre- 
sumes that they are also calculated to be readily committed 
to raen>ory, and easily retained. For this purpose, he has 
been solicitous to select tenns that are smooth and voluble ; 
to proportion the membei^ of the sentences to one anoth- 
er ; to avoid protracted periods ; and to give the. whole 
definition or rule, as much harmony of expression as he 
could devise. 

Fix)m tlie sentiment generally admitted, that a proper 
selection of faulty composition is more instructive to the 
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youtJg grammarian, than any rules and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced to 
pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the instances of false grammar, under the rules of 
Syntax, are numerous, it is h<^ed tbey will not be found 
too many, when their variety and uselultiess are Considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, and 
which, from the nature and designof it,^ust consist chief- 
ly of mateiials selected from the writings of others, it is 
scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the Com- 
piler has made of his predecessors' labours ; or for omit- 
ting to insert their names. From the alterations which 
have been frequently made in the sentiments and the lan- 
guage, to suit the connexion, and to adapt them to the par- 
ticular purposes for which they are introduced ; and, in 
many instances, from thfe uncertainty to whom the passages 
originally belonged, the insertion of names could seldom 
be made with propriety. But if this could have been gen- 
erally done, a work of this nature would derive no advan- 
tage from it, equal to the inconvenience of crowding the 
pages with a repetition of names and references. It is, 
however, proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that the j 
authors to whom the grammatical part of this compilation J 
is principally indebted for its materials, are Harris, Johnson>| 
Xowth, Priestley) Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. 

The Rules and Observations respecting Perspicuityf| 
&c. contained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, ex- 
tracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it ist 
presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. The ' 
subjects are very nearly related; ahd the study of perspi- 
cuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to fbllow 
that of Gmmmar. A competent acquaintance .with the 
principles of both, will prepare and qualify the sti^ents, 
fbr prosecuting those additional improvements in language, 
to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility ^nd importance of the study of Grammar, 
an^ the principles of Com positbn, much might be advanc- 
ed, for the encouragement of persons in early life to apply 
themselves to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of 
this^ Introduction will not allow of mauy observations on the 
subject, a few leading sentiments are all that can be ad- 
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mitte^ here with propriety. As words are the signs'of 
our ideas, and the me^um by which we perceive the sen- 
timents of others, and communicate our own ; and as signs 
exhibit the thitigs which they are intended to represent, 
more or less accurately, according as their real or establish- 
ed conformity to those things is more or less exact ; it is 
evident, that in proportion to our knowledge of the nature 
and properties of words, of their relation to each other, and 
of thch' established connexion with the ideas to which they 
arc applied, will be the certadaty and ease, with which we 
transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one another ; 
and that, without a competent knowledge of this kind, we 
shall frequently be in hazard of misunderstanding others, 
and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be 
justly asserted, that many of the differences in opinion 
amongst men, with the disputes, contenti(H)s, and aliena- 
tions of heart, which have too often proceeded from suck 
differences, have been occasioned by a want of proper skiH 
in the connexion and meaning of words, and by a tenacioiia 
misapplication of language. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of 
this study can receive, in smsdl compass, may be derived 
from the following sentiments of an eminent and candid 
writer* on language and composition. " All that regards 
the study of composition, merits the higher attention up- 
on this account, that it is intimately connected with the im- 
provement of our intellectual powers. For I must be al- 
lowed to say, that when we are employed after a proper 
manner, in the study of composition, we are cultivating the 
understanding it&el f. The study of arranging and express- 
ing our thoughts with propriety, teaches to think, as well 
as to speak, accurately.*' 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be su- 
perfluous to observe, that the author of the following work 
has no interest in it, but that which arises from the hope, 
that it will prove of some advantage to young persons, and 
relieve the labours of those who are employed in their 
education. He wishes to promote, in some degree, the 
cause of virtue, as well as of leammg ; and with this view, 
he has been studious, through the whole of the work^not 
* Blaip. 
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only to avoid every example and iUustradonj which might 
have an impFoper effect on the minds of youth ; but also t» 
introduce) on many occasions^ such as have a moral and re- 
ligious tendency. His attention to objects of so much im- 
portance will, he trusts, meet the approbation of every well 
disposed reader. If they were MUifully regarded in all 
books of education, they would doubtless contribute very 
materially to the order and happiness of society, by guard- 
ing the innocence, and cherishing the virtue of the rising 

generation. f'^^^^Si 

Holdgate^ near ForAr^U 179 A 

ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE KINTBL EDITIOK. 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considera- 
ble alterations and additions : but works of this nature ad- 
mit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, never 
complete. The author, solicitous to render his book more 
worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed on it by 
the public, has again revised the work with care and atten- 
tion. The new edition, he hopes, will be found much im» 
pi*oved. The additions, which are very considerable, are, 
chiefly, such as are calculated to expand the learner's views 
of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to render the 
study of grammar both easy and interesting. This edition 
contains also a new and enlarged system of parsing ; co<« 
pious lists of nouns arranged according to their gender and 
number ; and many notes and observations, which serve 
to extend, or to explain, particidar rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible that, after all his endeavours to 
elucidate the principles of the work, there are few of the 
divisions, arrangements, definitions, or rules, against which 

. * Tlie author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispers- 
ed through the book» ind intended to illustrate and support a 
number of important grammatical points, will not, to young per- 
sons of ingenuity, appear to be dry and useless discussions. He 
is persuaded that, by such persons, they will be read with at- 
tention. And he presumes that these strictures will gratify their 
curiosity, stimulate applicatiQji, f nd give solidity and perin&" 
' nence. to tlieir grammatical Jffiowle^Ct 

HOJLDGATE, NEAR YOBlL 1804. \ 
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critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objections. The 
subject is attended with so much intricacy, and adnahs of 
views so various, that it was not possible to render every 
part of it unexceptionable ; or to accommodate the work in 
all respects, to the opinions and prepossessions of every^ 
grammarian and teacher. If the author has adopted that 
system which, on the whole, is best suited to the nature of 
the subject, and conformable to the sentiments of the most 
judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings and illustrations, 
respecting particular points, are founded on just principles, 
and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, per- 
haps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a work 
of this nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, 
that the book will be still more extensively approved and 
circulated- 
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English gramma^k is the art of speaking 

and writing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. onTHOGiiA- 

PHY, ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, and PROSODY. 

This divbion may be rendered more intelligible to 
young minds, by observing, in other words* that Grammar 
treats, ^r«/^ of the form and sound of the letters, the com- 
bination of letters into syllables, and sylls3>les into words : 
secondly^ of the diflFerent sorts of words, their various mo- 
difications, and tlieir derivation : tMrcHy^ of the union, and 
right order of words in the formation of a sentence ; and 
lastly^ of the just proitunciadon, ami poetical construction 
of sentences. 

PART I. 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Chapter 1. Of the Letters. 

SECTION 1. 

Of the nature of the letters^ and (f a perfect alphabet, 

Orthograpliy teaches the nature and powers of 
, letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
English alphabet, ar^ twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, the elements of the language. 
An articulate sound, is the sound of the human 
voice, fbrmed by the organs of speech. 
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1>e following *ii at iUt of the Roman, Italic, and Old 
' . : -: ': -/• *" : 'E9g^fali Characters. 



•Ro'manf.:- 


Itdic:"- 


Old English. 


Name. 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. 


SmaU 


Cap. Small. 




A 


a 


A 


a 


a a 


af« 


B 


b 


B 


b 


S b 


i^^. 


C 


c 


C 


c 


e t 


see. 


D 


d 


D 


d 


D 


dee. 


E 


e 


E 


e 


e e 


ee. 


F 


f 


F 


/ 


Si f 


ef^ 


G 
H 


1 


G 
H 


f 




jee. 
catch. 


I 


i 


I 


i 


<^ 


i or eye. 


J 


J 


J 


J 


3 i 


PV' 


K 


k 


K 


k 


& it 


kay. 


L 


1 


L 


I 


£ I 


el . 


M 


m 


M 


m 


^ m 


em. 


N 


n 


N 


n 


JB n 


en. 


O 





O 





# 


0. 


P 


P 


P 


P 


1^ P 


pee. 


Q 


q 


Q 


q 


® q 


cue. 


R 


r 


R 


r 


IR rj 


ar. 


S 


fs 


S 


s 


^ fg 


ess. 


T 


.t 


T 


t 


C t 


tee. 


U 
V 


u 


U 
V 


u 

V 


« IS 


u or yt)u 
vee. 


W 


w 


w 


w 


ffia to 


double u. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




eks. 


Y 


y 


Y 


y 


E P 


wy. 


Z 


z 


Z 


z 




zed. 



A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, in- 
deed, of every other language, would coiUain a number of 
letters, precisely equal to the number of simple articulate 
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sounds belonging to the language. Every simple sound 
would have its distinct character ; and that character be* 
the representative of no other sound. But this is far from 
being the state of the English alphabet. It has more 
original sounds than distinct significant letters ; and, con- 
sequently, sonie of these letters are made to represent, not 
one sound alone, but several sounds. This will appear by 
reflecting, that the sounds signified by the united letters 
M, »A, ngj are elementary, and have no single appropriate 
characters, in our alphabet; and that the letters a and u 
represent the different sounds heard in hat, hate, hall ; and 
in bui, bu/i, mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as near^ 
ly in the manner and order of the present English alphabet, 
$U5 the design of the subject will admit ; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct sound. And here it will be proper to 
begin with the vowels. 

Letters denoting the Words contaaning the 



ample souiids. 






simple sounds. 


a 


as heard 


' in 


&te. 


a 


as 


in 


fall. 


^a 


as 


in 


fat. 


-a 


aa 


in 


for. 


e 


ua 


in 


me. 


e 


aa 


in 


met. 


1 


as 


in 


Xnne. 


i 


aa 


in 


pin. 


o 


aa 


in 


no. 


o 


aa 


in 


not. 


o 


aa 


in 


move. 


u 


aa 


in 


mule. 


u 


aa 


in 


tub. 


u 


aa 


in 


bun. 



By this list it appears, that there are in the English lan- 
guage fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and u when 
pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or 
<fiphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con- 
tains but twelve simple vowel sounds \ to represent which, 
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•^ have onty five distinct characters or letters. If ^ kkjtiry 
is the same specific sound as a in/»t ; and u inbull, the 
same as o in iwrvcy which is the opinion of some gramma- 
nans ; then there are but ten (H'iginai vowel swuncfe in the 
Englbh kngnage. 

The fi>lk>wing list denotes the sounds of the consonants^ 
being in number twenty-two.. 

lietters denotiiig the 
simple soun^. 

' b 
d 
f 

V 

% 
h* 

k 
1 

mr 
n 

P 
t 

s 

2 
t 
W 

y 

9h 

th 

th 

zh 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as con- 
sonants, are either superfluous, ot represent, not simple, 
but complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both its sounds ; the one being expressed by ^, and the 
othe;* bf 9. G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple, 

* Some gcammasrtsns suppose h to ihArk only ftn ai^il^ation, or 
bi^eathing ; but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in 
a particular manner, by the organs of speech. 







Words containing the 






simple sowids. 


ae heard in 


bay, tub. 


tl8 


in 


day, sad. 


as 


in 


off, for. 


as 


in 


VMi, love. 


as 


iti 


^%%^ go- 


as 


in 


hop, ho. 


as 


in 


kill, 0^. 


as 


in 


lap, alL 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


as 


in 


no, on. 


as 


in 


pin, map. 


as 


in 


rap, cry. 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


as 


i^ 


top, mat. 


as 


in 


wo, will. 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 


as 


if» 


. ing, sing. 


as 


in 


shy, ash. 


as 


in 


think, thick. 


as 


in 


then, .them. 


as 


in 


pleasure. 
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btil a eomplexsoutul ; as age is pronounced aidge. J is 
unnecessary, because its sound, and that of the soft ^, are 
in our language the same. Q, with its attendant w, is ei- 
ther contplexj and resolval)Ie into Arw, as in quality ; or 
unnecessary, because its sound \i the same Aviih /:, as in 
opaque, X is compounded oi §*«, as in example ; or pfksy 
as in exftect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, and with facility, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this re- 
spect, th^ voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and 
accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught to 
avoid tjiat confused and imperfect manner of pronounc- 
ing words, which accompanies, through life, many per- 
sons, who have not, in this respect, been properly in* 
structed at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself : as, a, e^ o ; which 
are formed without the help of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which 
cannot be perfectly uttered without the help of a 
vowel : as, 6, d^fih which require vowels to 
express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, i, o, «, and somethues w 
andy. 

fraud y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable : but in every other situation 
they are vowels. 

. It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that 'iu smd y are consonants when they begin a syllable 
or word, and vowels wi»en they end one. That they arc 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them, as it 
v^tmld be improper to say an walnut, «n yard, &c. ; and 

B 
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from their foUowing a vowel without any hiatus ov difll* 
Culty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That 
they are vo^vels in other situations, appears from their 
regularly taking the sound of other vowels : as, ti^has the. 
exact sound of /fin saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of »V 
in hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, 
page 25.* 

We present the following as more exact and philoso- 
phical definiiions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple> aniculate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the bi*€ath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech, 
froni the moment the vocal sound commences, till it 
ends. 

'A consonant is a simple, articulate sound* imperfect hy 
itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simfile* 
and ih^ compound. But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to. 
the definition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst it 
is forming. 

Consonants arc divided into mutes and semi- 
vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all^ without 
the aid of a vowel. They are 6, />, t^ (/, A*, and c^ 
and^§*hard. 

The scmi*vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are/, /, m, n, r, z;, Sj z, Xy 
aiid c and g soft. 

* The letters w and i^ are of an ambiguous nature ; being con- 
sonants at the beginning of words, and vowels attlie end. 

Encyclopaedia Britanniccu 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionaiy, page 24. tidrd editim, 
,Pevry*s English Dictionary, Preface, page 7» 
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Font of the semi- vowels, namely, /, »?, w, r, 
are also distinguished by the name of liquids j from 
their readily uniting with other consonants, and 
flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
oFa consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without the 
aidofayowel. We may further observe, that even the 
names of the consonants, as they ^are pronounced in rccit- 
ini^ the alphabet, require the help of vowels to express 
them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, the as- 
sistant vowel s/o//ow the consonants: as, Ife^fie^ te^ de^ka. 
In j}ronQwnciDg- the name« of the seitii- vowels, the vowels 
generally pi^cede the consonants : as, ef^ e/, em^ en, ar, esy 
9X, The exceptions ai-e, ce^ge^ ve, zed. 

This distinctioft between the nature and the name of a 
oonsonaiit, is of grearimportance, and should be well e:> 
plained to the pupil. They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar. ObserWitions ^nd reasonings ou 
the name, are often applied to explain tbe naturcj of a 
^^nsonant s and, by this means, the student is led irilo 
crrour and perplexity, respecting these elements of lan- 
guage. It should be impressed on his mind, that the 
name of every consonant Is a complex sound; but that 
the consonant itself, is always a simfile sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semi-vowel&i . 
with their subdivisions, nearly in the following manner. 

The vmtea zvt those consonants, whose sounds caruiot 
be protracted. The seirii'vowela, such whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vow- 
els, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into finre and imfiure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot he at all pro- 
longed: they are A:, /i, ^. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space '.- 
they are A, rf, ^. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and as- 
pirated. The vocal are those Avhich are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, thos^ fonned by the breath. There 
2U*e eleven vocal, apd five aspirated. The vocal are /, w!, 
«, t-, V, 70, y, z, rA flat, zhy vg : the aspirated,/, /?, *, tli 
sharp) sh. 
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The vocal semi-vowels majr be. subdivided mtopure and 
wi/iure. The pure are those which are formed entirely 
fey the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, 72, r, w, y, 
ng : four impure — Vj z, th flat, zh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as, ea 
in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
noanced in like manner; as, ecu in beau, ieiu in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce* 

An improper diphthong has but one of the - 
vowels soimdcd ; as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, original- 
ly heard in pronouncing the words which contain them.... 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term im/irofier. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of two 
vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness^ be entitled 
to that appellation; and the single letters f and w, when 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be considered as 
diphthongs. The U'iphthongs, having at most but two^ 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classeti with the dipbthongs. 

SECTION 2. 

General obscTruations on the sounds of the letterB, 
A. 
ji has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad? the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basin, creation. 
The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 
The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 
The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 
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The dipfaUiong aa generally rounds like a shmt in pro- 
per names'vas in Balaani) Canaan, Isas&c ; but not in Baal, 
GaaL 

Ae has the sound of long t. It is Bometimes- found in 
Latin words. Some authoi*s retain this form ; as, xnig- 
ana, aequator, kc. ; but odiers Mve laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &:c. 

The diphthong ai lias exactly the long slender souml 
.of a ; as in pail, tail, See; proaounoed p^, tale^ &c. : 
«&cept plaidr again, raillery, ibuntain, Britam, and it few 
-others. 

Au is generally sounded like th^ broad a,- as in taught, 
caught, &c. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as in 
^aont^fiatrnt, gauntbt, 8ic. It Jms the sound of long in 
hautboy ; and .that of short :in laui^el, laudanum, &c. 

A%» has always the: souiid of i^coaid a ; aa in imwl, scran^l, 
crawl. 

Ay^ like its near relation 02, is pronounced like the long 
slender sound of a ; as in pay, day, delay. 

B keeps cme unvaried sound, at the beginniRg, middle, 
4ttid end of words ; as in baker, mimlier, rhubatb, Sec. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
,8tc. In others, besddes, being silent^ it lengthens the syl- 
lable ; as in cJimb, comb, tomb. 

C. 

•C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like A:, before a, 0, tt, r, /, r ; ^as in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tract, doth, £cc. > and when it ends 
^«yllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like ^'belbre e, z, and 2/, generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, 6cc. It has sometimes 
the sound of eh : as in ocean, social. 

C /s mute in czar, crarina, victuals, &c. 

Ci says I>r. Johnson, according to English orthography,, 
-never ends a word ; and ^erefore we find in our best dic^ 
lioBanes, stick, block, publick, politick, Sec. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
Aj^kbles ; and this practice » gaini^ grouAd, though it 
is.produetiveofirregid^itics ; such^ writing mimk an^ 
mimickry -, traffic and trafficking* 
B 2 
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Ch is commtMily sounded like tch ; as in church, chin, 
ehafF, charter : but in words derived from the Oreek, has 
the sound of k ; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, 
distich \ and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, 
Enoch, &c. 

CA, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of 9h ; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k $ as in arch- 
angel, archives. Archipelago ; except in arched, arehery, 
archer, and arch-enemy ; but before a consonant it always 
sounds like tch ; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby^ 
ter, Sec. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht. 

D. 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred ; unless 
it may be said to take the sound of ty in stuffed, tripped^ 
&c. stuft, tript, &c. 

E. 

JS has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sounds as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open^ 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk^ 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i y as in England^ 
yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono* 
syllables, that have n(5 other vowel ^ as, me, he,' she ; or in, 
jBubstantives derived fix>m the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epb- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the fore- 
going consonants ; as, foi*ce, rage, since, oblige : or to 
lengthen tlie preceding vowel \ as, can, cane ; pin, pine \ 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; aa 
in appear, beaver, creature, &c.. It has also the sound of 
short € ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is some^ 
times pronounced like the long and slender a ; as in bear, 
"break, great. 

£au has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and ite compounds^ it has th« 
sound of long «, 
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Eif in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long 
e in seize, deceit, receive, neither, ficc. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sove- 
reign, &c. 

Mo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some- 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also 
the sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, pun- 
cheon, &c. 

JSm is always sounded like long t^ or<?«r; as in feud, deuce. 

Ett) is almost always pronounced Uke l(^g i< ; as ui iewy. 
new, dew^. 

jSy, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long^ ; as in^^ bey, grey, convey ; except in k«y, leyj where 
it is sounded Hke long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of € long 5 as, alley, valley, barley. 
F. 

i^ keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words ^ as, &ncy, muffin, mischief, Sec. 
except in o/", in which it has the flat sound of orv ; but not 
in composition ;. as, whereof^ thereof &c. We should not 
pronounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's^ 
jointure, a calPs head 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as ih gay, go, gun ; the 
•ther soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a. word it is always b^rd ; as in ba^, snug^ 
frog. It is hard befot^ a^ o, u, /, and r ; as, game, gone> 
gull, glory, gi'aiideur. 

G. before e^i^ and ^, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, g^- 
ger, Egypt; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash/ sign, fore%n, &c. 

Gn, at the end ©fa word, or syllable accented, gives the 
preceding vowel along sound ; as in resign, impugn, op- 
pugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im-^ 
prene, &c. 

GA, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the hard 
g ;. as, g^host, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes at the 
dad; it IS quite silent ; a» in right) high, plough^ ndghty. 
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At the eiid it h^ often the sound of/; as in laugh ^ 
'Gough, tough. Sometimes only the g is .sounded ; as in 
burgh} burgher. 

H. 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observ- 
ed, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It 
is heard in the words, hat, hoi^e, Hull. It is seldom mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r ,• as 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final) pi^eceded by a vowel, is alw^s silent ; as, ah I 
.hah i oh ! fob i Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
vnSNts^ and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutorS) and the inattention of pupils^ it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
t>f acquiiing its just and full pronunciation. It is there- 
fore, incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful t0 
inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I. 

I has a long sound ; ais in fine ; anx) a «hert one. ; ^ 
in fin. 

The lotjg iound is always marked by the e final ih 
monosyllables ; as, thin, thine ; except give, live. Befi>rc 
r it is often sounded like a short u ,• as, flirt, first. In 
some words it has the sound of e long ; as in machine^ 
bombazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ^ ; as ia 
christian, filial, poniard; pronounced christ-yan, Sec. It 
has sometimes the sound of short f V as in carriage, mar- 
riage, parliament. 

Je sounds in general like e long ; as in griefs thieff 
grenadier. It has also the soimd of long i; as in die^ pie^ 
lie : and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. 

leu has die Aound of long u ^ as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowels forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, prioiy, violet, violent. The tenni- 
Zkations ^zon and^'d», are sounded exactly like the veda 
shun, except when the t is preceded by a or x j as in 
^estion, c^gestion, combustion, mixtiosi, &c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly 
in two ^laibles v aa ia bitioua? vaiious^-alMtefiuoas. But 
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these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in pre- 
cioUs, factious, noxious. 

J. 

J is pronounced exactly like soft gj except in hallelu- 
jah, where it is pronounced like y, 

K. 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and iy 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife| 
knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; except in Habakkuk ; 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double, 
consonant ; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. ^ 
• L. 

Z has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, billoW) 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosylla- 
bles ; as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong pre* 
cedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le at the end of words, is pi:^(^unced like a weak el ; 
ia which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M. 

-Whas always the same sound ; as, murmur^ monumen- 
tal, except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N- 

^has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, no- 
ble ; the other a ringing sound Uke-^^ / as in thank, ban- 
quet, &c. 

JV is mute when it ends a syllable, and is preceded by 
m ; as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participle ing must always have ks ringing sound ; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have sup- 
posed that wheii ing is preceded by tngy it should be pro- 
nounced in ; as, singing, bringing, should be sounded sing- 
iuy bringin : but as it is a good rule, with respect to pro- 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless custom 
has clearly decided otherwise, it does not seem proper to 
adppt this innovation. 

O. 

Q has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over , 
and a short one ; as m not, got^^lot, trot. 
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It has Bomedmes the short ^ound of « ; as, son, comet 
attorney. And m some words it is sounded like oo ; as in 
prove, move ; and often like au; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, abrawd, &c. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; as 
in foetus, Antoeci : and sometimes short ; as in oecono- 
mics, oecumenical. In doe, foe$ sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and 
bilb«es, it is sounded exactly like long o, 

Oi has almost unirersally tbe double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as, boil, toil, spoil, joint, point, 
anoint : which should never be pronounced as if written 
bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular sound ; as in 
zudon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short «. Door and floor should always be pronounced ^ 
if written dore and flore» 

The diphthong nu has six diffei*ent sounds. The finst 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in 
bound, ^nd, surround. 

The second is that of short w ; as in enough, troutd^ 
journey. 

The third is that<)f oo; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mourn, poul* 
lice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, tixmgh. 

The sixth is tliat of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought. 

Ow is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown, 
dowry, shower. It has ^so the sound of long o ; as in 
snow, grow, bestow. 

The diphthong ay is but another form for o/, and is pix)' 
Bounced exactly like it. 

P. 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute j as 
in psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m and/; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /: as in philosophy, 
philanthrophy, Philip. 
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In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In apo- 
piithegra, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q is always followed by u ; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

^u is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R. 

J? has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 
er ; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S. 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound* as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the sc5t sound ; as, his, was, 
trees, eyes ; except in the words, this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, &c. and in words terminaung with eua. 

It sounds like z before wn, if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion ; but like « sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as, 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, ' 
amuse ^ and befbre y final ^ as, rosy : and in the words 
bosom, desire, wisdom,^ &c. 

^ is mute in isle^ island, demesne, Tiscount. 
T. 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before w, 
when the accent ^r^e^ea, sounds like tch : as, nature, vir- 
tue, are pronounced natchure, virtchue. Ti before a vow- 
el, has the sound of sh ; as in salvation ; except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an a goes befbre ; as, 
question ; and excepting also derivatives from words end- 
ing in /y ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, 
whether, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, 
think, breath. 

7%, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thanks 
thick, thunder, except in that, then, thus, thither, and 
some others. 3"A, at the end of vpords, is also sharp ; as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with|. booth, beneath, &c. 
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Th^ in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, or- 
thodox, misanthrope : except worthy, &rthing, brethren, 
and a few others. 

7%, between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure- 
ly English ; as, father, heathen, togetlier, neither, mother. 

7%, between two vowels, in words, from the learned 
languages, is generally, sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy^ 
Athens, theatre, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as,Thomas, 
ihyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

V has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and buiial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

A is now often used before woixis beginning with u long, 
and an always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
luiion, a university a^ useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The diphthong ua^ has sometimes the sound of vm ; as 
in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like vfe ; as in quench, querist, 
conquest It has also the sound of long u: as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as 
in guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in 
antique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish. It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as in 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of i short ; as 
in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words it is sounde4 
like long u ; as in juice, suit, pui*suit ; and after r, like 
00 i as in bruise, finiit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo / as in quote, quorum; quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound of long e; as in obloquy, soliloquy ;: 
pronounced obloquee, Sec. except buy, and its derivatives. 
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V has the sound «f flaty^ and bears the same relation to 
it, as h does to/t, d to /, hard^ to k^ and z to«. It has* al- 
so one uniform sound ; as, vain, vnuty, lo^e. 

W^ when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo ; as 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oo^ and has a formation 
essentially difl^rent, will appe^ to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words wo, «;oo, beware ; and 
who reflc?cts that it will not admit the article an before it ; 
which 00 would adfnit. In some words it is not sounded ; 
as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent before 
r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, be- 
wr^. Ice. 

- »^ before h is pronounced as if it were after the A / as, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

^is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
stftbcting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow, grow, 
know, row, flow, Sec. 

When fir is a vowel, and Is distingubhed In the pronun- 
ciation, it has exattiy the same sound as u would have in 
the same sotuation; a^ draw, crew; view, now, sawyer, 
vowel, outlaw* 

X. 

X ha» three sotmdd, vi2. 

it is soiuided like z at the be^ning of proper name^ 
of Greek <»iginai ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. ' 

It has a sharp soudd like ka^ when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syllable, if it bejg;ui8 with a con- 
sonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, geherall]^, a flat sound like gz^ When the accent 
is mot on it, and the (blowing sylhd^e begins mth a vowel ; 
as^ exert, exist, example ; pronotmced egoer^ egaist, eg^ 
sample. 

Y. 

F, when a colisonafit, has Aeitrly the ^uhd of eis s as, 

youth, York, resembles the sounds of eeouth, eeprk : but 

that this is not its etact sound, will be cle^i ly perceived l^ 

pronouncing the words ycj |/^9, Heiv-patj in which its ju»t 

C 
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and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a 
stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, 
than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is es- 
sentially different. It vriii not admit of an before it, us ec 
will in the following example ; an etL The opihion that 
%/f and «^, when they begin a word or syllable, take exactly 
the sound of tc sad oo, has induced some grammarians to 
assert, that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the s^ne sound as i 
woidd have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, jus- 
tify, pymnid, i>arty, fancy, hungry. 

Z- 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer compres- 
sion of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat « ; as, freeze, 
frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, as they are differently associated, and .that the- 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the posi- 
tiotn of the accent. It may also be observed, thajtt in order 
to pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
the vowels which are not accented. There is scarcely any 
thing which more distinguishes a person of a poor educa- 
tion, from a person of a good one, than the pronunciation 
of the unaccented' vowels. When vowels .ai*e ^ndcr the 
accent^ the best speakers and the lowest of the peopjer- 
with very few exceptions, pronounce them in the san^e 
manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the 
former, have a distinct, open, and specific sound, while 
the latter often totally sink them, or change theiu into 
spme other sound* 

SECTIONS. 
7%e Tiuture qf articulation exfiiained, 

A coKciss account of the origin and formation of the 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may perhs^s, not im« % 
properly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious 
student, and serve to explain more fully the nature of ar- 
ticulation, and the radical distinctiim hetween vowels and 
consonants. 

Human v<uce is air sent put from the hmgs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage through the windpipe s^ 
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larynx, as to become distinctly audible^ The windpipe is 
that tube, which on touching the forepart of our throat ex- 
temallyj we feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into the 
hin^s for the purpose of breathing anc] speech. The top 
or upper part of the windpipe is called the iaryna:^ consist' 
ing of four or five cartilages, ^at may be expanded or 
brought together, bf the action of -certain muscles which 
operate all at the same lime. In the middle of the larynx 
tlifcre is a small opening, called the glottis^ through wliick 
the breath and voice are conveyed. This opetiing fe iMit 
wider than one tenth of an inch ; and therefore, the breatli 
transmitted through it ft-om the longs, muet pass with 
Gonsideral^e velocky. The voice thus formed, is strength- . 
ened and softeiictl \y^ a Teverberaiion from the palate and 
other hollow places in the inside of the mouth, and nos- 
trils ; and as Uicse are better or worse shaped for this re- 
verbcratioft, the voice is said to be more or less agreeable. 
• If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same hiiman v(Hce is capable of uttering, together 
with the smaHness of the diameter of the^glottift ; ^oA re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the 
same tone, and, consequetaly, that to- every change of 
lone a correspondent chioige of diameter is necessaiy ; we 
muse be filJbd with adniiration at the mechanism of these 
parts, and the fineness of the fibres that operate in pro- 
ducing efiects so minute, so various, and in their propor^ 
^ ticms so exactly unilbrm. For it admits of proof, that the 
diameter t>f the human^ glottis is ca|>able of moretl^m six- 
ty dbtmct degrees of eontraction or enlargement, by each 
of which a different note is produced ; suid yet the great- 
est diameter of that aperture, as before observed, does not 
exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices ; and wliat we 
Cfdl articulation,^ is performed, not by the kmgs, windpipe, 
or larynx, but by the action of the tliroat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lips, and nostrils. Aiticulatioa begins not, till the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 

from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vaivcl 

sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 

' ^ may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small \ 
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wbich is one cause of the vanety of vowels ^^paitksilsir 
sound being produced by each particulai? apertui'e. Moi'e- 
over» in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gently acttd ufiotty by the lips, of kj the tongue and pals^, 
or by the tongue iind throat j whence another source of 
variety m vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be forwi- 
ed, agreeably to the plan in page 1 1 ; and the learners, by 
observing the position of * their mouth, Hps, tongue, Sec. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that Ta- 
j'ieus operations of these organs of speech, are necessary 
to the production of the different vowel sounds ; and that 
"by minute variations they may all be distinctly pronounced* 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
totally intercepted^ or strongly comfirea»ed^ thei e i» fiirmed 
a certain niodi&cati«m of articulate sound, which, as e^- 
pi-essedbya character in writing, h called sl c&ns&rmTtit... 
Silence is the efiect of a total interception ; and indistinct 
^ound, of a strong compression s and therefore a conso- 
nant is not bf itself f distinct articulate voice ; and its in- 
fiuence in varying the tonesof language is not clearly per- 
ceived, unless it be accompanied by. an opening of tiie 
mouth, that is, by a vowel. - . 

By making the experiment with attention, the sftud^t 
will perceive that each of the ntutes is formed by the vtfice 
being intercepted^ by the lips, by. the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and tjiroat ; and that the semi'vowetis are 
formed by the same organs strongfy ccmpreadng the vcice 
in its passage, but nottotallf intereepting it. ' 

The elements of language, according to the differertt 
seats where they «re formed, or the several oi'gans of 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciatiwi, are divid-. 
ed into several classes, and denominated as follows s those 
are called labhis, which are formed by the lips ; those 
dentals, that are formed with the teeth ; pcdateta^ thH are 
fcrmed ^vith the palate ; and namky that are foniied by 
ti.enose. 

/ The imporlM>ce of obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first 
principles of language,* and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideratioii of a subject w curious 9XA us^feilj 
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iiave induced the compUerto bestow |>articiilar attention 
on the preceding part of his work. Some writers think 
that these subjects do not properly constitute any part of 
gramnuu* ; and consider them as the exclusive province 
of the spelling-book ; but if we reflect) that letters and 
their sounds are the constituent principles of that arty 
which teaches us to speak and write with propriety^ and 
that, in general, very Jittle knowledge of their nature is 
acquired by the spelling-book, we must admit, that they 
properly belong to grammar; and that a rational ccmsid- 
eration of these elementary principles of language, is an 
object that demands the attention of the young gramma* 
rian. The sentunents of a very judicious and eminent 
writer (Quinctilian)re^>ecting this part of grammar, may, 
perhaps, be properly introduced on the present occasion., 

^ Let no persons despise, as inccuisiderable, the elenckents 
of grammar, because, it may seem^ to them a matter of 
sroill ccmsequence) to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and 
routes. But they who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of science,^ will there discover such refine^ 
xnent and subtility ofmi^er, as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exercise &r the most profound knowledge 
and emStliXk/ 

The elementary soimds, under their snudlest combina'^ 
tion, produce a syllable ; ^llables pix^erly combined pro* 
duce a v>ord ; words duly combined produce a sentence i 
and sentences properly combmed produce an oration ov 
d^eourse. Thus it is, says. Uailris, in his Hkrmes, 
that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain ele- 
mentary souibds, we owe that variety of articulate voices^ 
which has been sufficient to explain the sentiments oi so> 
umumerable a multitude, as all the present, and past gen* 
eradbns of men. 

CaiAPTER II. 

OF StLLABI.ES, AND TH£ RULES FOR ARRAK6IK& THB^T^I- 

A SYLLABLE IS a souiid, cithcr sin^)ie or Com- 
pounded^ pronouaced by a single impulse of t^e 
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voice, and constituting a word, or part of a word : 

as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their syllables, or of expressing a^ word by 
its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the divisij6n of 
words into syllables. 

1 . A smglc consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-li^ht, bri-dal, re- 
source : except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-atnine : and 
except likewise "words compounded ; as, up-on, un-eves, 
dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must notlie 
separated ; as, fa-bie, sti-fle. But when they come be- 
tween two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word/" 
they must be divided j as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-rotir, 
eof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word,, 
if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pro- 
nounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de-throrie, 
Se-stroy. But when thei^owel of the preceding syllable 
is pronounced short, one of the consonants always belongs, 
to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not pro- 
per to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest 
to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-pletc, em -broil, 
dan-dier, ^ap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced Into the simple 
wci*ds of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-les^s. 

7. Grammatical, and other paiticular terminations, a:re 
generally sepurateel : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teacli-er, con^end-est, great-er, wrelch-ed ; good-ness, free- 
dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the rea- 
sons in support of them, are expressed at large in the au- 
thor's English Spelling-book, «wCiAedidon,page 314>— ^ 15- 
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^¥ WOKDS^N GBICERAL, AND THE RULES FOR 
SPELLING THEM. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by com- 
mon consent, as signs of x)ur ideas. 

A wi^rd-of ^ne syHable is termed a Monosylla- 
ble ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
word of three syllables, a Trisyllable ; and a word 
of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 
• All words are either primitive or derivative. . 

A prhmtive word is that whidh cannot be' re- 
duced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
man, :good, content. 

A derivative word is tliat which may be reduc- 
ed to anodier word in English of greater simj^- 
city : as, manful, goodness, cohtentment, York- 
shire.* ' - 

, There arc many English words vrhich, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, 
circumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave^ 
complicate, &c. primitive words in English, will be found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue 

The orthogr4phy of the English language is ftttended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a consider- 
able part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by at- 
tencUng to the general laws of formation ; and forthis-ead, 
the learner is presented with a view of such general max- 
ims in spellings primitive and derivative words,, as haVo 
been almost universally received. 

RULE I. ^ 

Monosyllables ending witli fil^ or «, preceded by a mn- 
gle' vowel, double the final consonant : as, staffs milJ, paiis^ 
&c. The only exception^ are, of> if, as, is, has, was, yes, 
kis, this, us, and thus. 

• A compound word is iocluded under the hjad orderjvative 
Words : as, penknife, teacup, looking-glass i may be reduced to 
4»tJieri^»dft^gifC«!ttf^ siffipiiciky, - 
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•f etymology and analogy, the stable foundations of his 
improvements.-^* As the weight of truth and reason (says ' 
Nares in his * Elements of Orthoepy') is irresistible, Df, 
Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed the external form of 
#ur language. Indeed, so convenient i^ it to have one ac- 
]knowledg€>d standard to recur to ; so much preferabk, in 
matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of irregularity^ 
to a continual change, and fruitless pursuit of unattainable 
perfection ; that it is earnestly tabe hoped, that no author 
"will henceforth, on light grounds, be tempted to innovate/ 
This Dictionary, however^ contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified t such as, i»r- 
Movable inoveadie, chastely chastneasyfertileneMfertily^ «A*- 
nes^ siylyijbarlesstjjear/essnessj needtcMBneaa neediealy. If 
these, and sinuiar irregularities, were corrected by spell- 
ing the words analogically, according to the first woixl in 
, each part of the series, and agreeably to the general rules 
of spelling, the Dictionary would 4oubtleas, m Uie$e res- 
pects, be improved. 



PART II. 

etymology; 

^ CHAPTER I. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The second part of grammar is etymology : 
which treats of the diflferent sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech : 
namely, the article', the su'bst antive or 
NoiTN, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONoxTN, the 

VEKB, thf^ ADVERB, the JfJBEPOSITION, the CO N- 
itTNCTlON, and the I^lfHRJECTION. 
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L An article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them, out, and to show how for 
their signification extends : as, a garden, an 
eagle, the womm, 

2. A substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing tliat exists, or of which we have any no- 
tion : as, London^ man^ virtutf. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking ^ article before it, or by its making sense of it- 
self ; 8^> a booky the sun^ an afiph j temfierancej industry y 
chastity. 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substan^ 
tive, to express its quality : as, * An industrious. 
man j a virtuous woman*' 

An Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thm^ : as, a good thing : a bad 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as, a sweet ap-" 
pie, a fileasant prospect a Irvekf boy. 

4. A Pronoun is a wojcd used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of the 
same word : as, • The man is happy ; he is be- 
nevolent ; he is useful.' 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, * I am ; I rule : I am 
ruled.^ 

A Verb may genettilly be distinguished, by its nq^Hdag 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the woi^ to 
before it : as, i toalky he fiiaysyihey write ; or, to walkj to 
fiiayf to write, 

<5. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it : as, * He reads well; i truly good 
man; h^vmtt^veryqorrectly.^ ^"^ 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question. How I how much I when tor where ? as, 
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in the phrase < He readsr correctly^* the ans\^ef to the 
question, How does he read ? is, correctly. 

?• Prepositions serve tp tonnect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them: as, * He went ^om London ^o York ;' 
* she is above disguise ;' * they a^ supported by 
industry/ 

A Preposition may be known by its admitting after it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, withy for ^ tOy 
&c. will allow the objective case after them ; with him^ 
for her^ to them^ &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
chiciiy used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one: it 
sometimes connects only words : as, * Thondnd 
he are happy, because you ^e good.' * Two and 
three are five.' 

9. Interjections are #ords throys^n in between 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker : as, * O virtue! how 
amiable thou art !' 

The observations which have been made, to aid learn- 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, 
may afford them some small assistance ; but it will certain- 
ly be much more instructive, to distinguish them by the* 
deBnltions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, all the parts of speech are ex- 

pmplified : 

1 s T s 5 1 a 4\ 7 a s 

The power of ^eech is a faculty peculiar to man ; and 

5 5 7373 4 2 7X 

was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for the 

4 t 4 % 89 6 6« 

greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! how often do 

3 587147 « 

we pervert it to the worst of purposes I j 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the^ a, are articles ; 
flower^ sfieechy faculty^ Tnan, Creator^ uaesy fiurfioae^^ are 
substantives ; him^ /dsy w<?, fV, are pronouns ; /leculiar^ be- 
fi^enty greatest^ exceUent^ worsts are adjectives; iiyfvtta. 



keatowed^ do^ fiervcrtj are v^rbs ; moatj Aow, oft en j are ad- 
verbs J o/; /o, o«, dy, ybr, are prepositions j anc?, d«/, are 
conjunctions ; and alas is an interjection. 

The number of the difiei'ent sorts of words, or of the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part ; some eight, excluding the par- 
ticiple, and ranking the adjective under the noun ; some 
four, and othei^s only two (the noun and the verb) sup- 
posing the rest to be con tamed in the parts of their divi- 
sion. We have followed those authors, who appear to 
have given them the most natural arid intelligible distri- 
bution. Some remarks on the division made by the learn- 
ed Home Tooke, ai^e contained in the first section of the 
eleventh chapter of Etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which we 
possess in common with the btiite creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. But, as It is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It iiS, with us, a virtual sentence, in which the 
noun and verb are concealed under an imperfect or indi- 
gested word. 

CHAPTER II. , 

OF THE ARTICLES. 

An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, 
to point them out, and to show how far their sig- 
nification extends ; as, a garden, an eagle, the 
wotnan. 

In English, there are h\}t two articles, a and 
the: a becomes an before a vowel,* and before 
a silent h ; as, an acorn^ an hour* But ifthe A 

* A instead of an is now used before- words beginning' with 
w long. See pag^e 24, letter U, It is also used be&re one y esj 
many a one. 
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^'^ be sounded, the a only is to be used ; as, a hand, 
a hf art, a highway. 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessa- 
fjr distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an be- 
fore h^ when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstanccy 
more than any other, has probably contributed to that in- 
distinct utterance, or total omi&sion, of the sound signified 
by this letter, which v^ry often occurs amongst readers 
and speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald^ an heath- 
en, and many similar associations, are frequently to be 
found in works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, 
readers should be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the 
sound of the n, and to give the h its full pronunciadon. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is 
used in a vague sense to point out one single 
thing of the kind, in other respects indetermi-r 
nate : as, * Give me a book ; * Bring me an 
apple.' 

The'vs called the definite article ; because it 
ascertains what particular thing or things are 
meant : as, * Give me the book ;' * Bring me 
the apples ;' meaning some book, ot apples, re- 
ferred to. 

A substantive without any article to limit it, is 
generally taken in its widest sense : as, ' A can- 
did temper is proper for man ;' that is, for all 
mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance/ of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; < The son of a king — 
the son of the king?— a son of the king. Each of these 
three phrases has an entirely different meaning, through 
the different application of the articles a and the. 

* Thou art a man,' is a very general and haimless posi- 
tion ; but, * Thou art the man,' (as Nathan said to Da- 
vid) is an assertion capable of striking terror and remoi*se 
jpXo the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vice^, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, me- 
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tals, herbsy &c. as, prudence is cornmendabie ; felsehood 
IS odious : anger ought to be avoided ;* &c. It is not pre- 
fixed to a proper name ; as, ' Alexander,' (because that of 
itself denotes a determinate individual or particular thing) 
except for the sake of distinguishing a particular family : 
as, * He is a Howard, or of the family of the Howards ;* 
or by way of eminence : as, * Every man h not a Newton 9* 
* He has the courage of an Achilles :' or when some noun 
is understood ; ' He sailed down the (river) Thames, in 
the (ship) Brit^mnia. 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which th© 
artkle relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as, * a good mim,' * on agreeable woman,* * the beat 
friend.' On some occasions, however, the adjective pre- 
cedes a or an ; as, * such a shame,* * as great a man as 
Alexander,' ' too careless an author.' 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the skigular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable excepdon to this 
rule, in the u^e of the adjectives /cw and many (the latter 
chiefly with the word great before it) which, though joined 
with plural substantives, yet admit of the singular article 
A ; as, a few men ; a great many men." 

The reason pf it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
number collectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of 
a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gate of many collectively taken ; and therefore still re- 
tains the article a, though joined as an adjective to a plu- 
ral substantive : as, a hundred years. Sec. 

The mdefinite article is sometimes placed between the 
adjectives many, and a singular noim : as, 
* Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many aflov)*r is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.' 

In these lines, the phrases, many a gem and many aJlow*r^ 
refer to many gema and many Jiowers^ separately, not col- 
lectivety considered, 
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The definite article the is frequently applied to adveAjs 
in Uie comparative and superlative degree ; and its effect 
is, to mark ihe degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely ; as, ' The more I examine it, the bet- 
ter I like it. i like this the least of any.' 

CHAPTER III. 

OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

SECTION I. 

Of Substantives in general. 

A Substantive or Noim is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no- ^ 
tion : as, London^ matty virtue. 

Substantives are eitlier proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individuals : as, George, Loiv' 
don, Thames* 

Common names or substantives, stand for 
kinds containing many sorts, or for sorts contain- 
ing many individuals under them ; as, animal, 
man, tree, 8cc. 

When proper names have an article annexed 
to them, they are used as common names ; as, 
* He is the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the 
lives of the Twelve Caesars.^ 

Common names may also be used to signify 
individuals, by the addition of articles or pro- 
nouns : as, ^ The boy is studious ; that girl is 
discreet.*^ 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 

• Nouns may also be divided into the following^ classes ; Collect 
Uve nouns, or nouns of nmltitude ; as, the people, tlie parlia- 
ment, the army : .Abstract nouns, or tlie names of qualities ab- 
stracted from their substances j as, knowledg'e, g-oodnesj, white- 
;aess : Verbal or participle nouns ; as, begimiin^, reading", wilting. 
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spoken of^ and of the second when spoken to : 
as, ^ Blessings attend us on every side ; be 
grateful, cliildren of men!' that is, ye children 
of men, 

SECTION 2. 

Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, %vith re- 
gard to sex. There are three genders, the mas- 
culine, the FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of tlic 
male kind i as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which 
are neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, 
a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, are by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine 
or feminine gender : as, when we say of the sun, 
he is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the EUiglish tongue, we commonly give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating^ and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes 
of containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable Upon these principles, the sun is 
said to be masculine ; and tlie ra<x)n^ being the receptacle 
of the sua*s light, to be feminine. The earth is generaily 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, kc. are likewise 
made feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is 
always masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Vir- 
tue is feminine from its teauty, and its being the object of 
love. Fortune and the church are generally put in the 
feminine gender. 

D 2 
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The English language has three methods of dlstingiuisli' 
log the sex, viz. 

1 . By different words : as 



Male. 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Buck 
Bull 

BuUock or'i 
Steer ] 

Cock 
Dog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Gander 
Hart 
Horse 



Femklc. 

Maid 

Sow 

Girl 

Sister 

Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 



Male 
Husband 
King 
Lad 
Lord 
Man 
Master 
Milter 
Nephew 
Ram 



Singer 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wizard 



Female. 

Wife 

Queen 
- Lass 

Lady 

Woman 

Mistress 

Spawner 

Niece 

Ewe 
C Songstress. 
l or Singer 

Slut 

Daughter 

Hind 

Aunt 

Witch 



Hen 

Bitch 

Duck 

Coumess 

Mother 

Nun 

Goose 

Roe 

Mare 

2. By a difference of termination : as 
Abbot Abbess Landgrave Landgravine 

Actor Actress Lion 

Administrator Administratrix Mai^quis 
Adulterer Adultress Master 

Ambassadress 

Arbitress 



Ambassador 

Arbiter 

Baron 

Bridegroom 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 

Comit 

Deacon 

Diike 

Elector 

Emperor 

Enchanter 

Executor 

Governor 



Baroness 

Bride 

Benefactress 

Cateress 

Chantress 

Conductress 

Countess 

Deaconess 

Duchess 

Elcctress 

Empress 

Enclian tress 

Executrix 

Governess 



Mayoif 

Patron 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

trince 

Prior 

Prophet 

Pix>tector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tiger 
Traitor 



Lioness 
Marchioness 
Mistress 
Mayoress 
Patroness 
Peeress 
Poetess 
Priestess 
Princess- 
Prioress 
Prophetess- 
Protectress 
Shepherdess 
Songstress 
Sorceress 

5 Sultaness 

^ Sultana 
Tigress 
Traitress 
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A 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tutor 


tutoress 


Hero 


Herbine 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Host 


Hostess 


Widower 


Widow 


Jew 


Jewess 
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3. By a noun, pronoun^ or adjective^ being prefixed t9 
the substantive : as 

A cock-sparrow A ben*spwTt)w 

A mai^'-servant A maic^s^nrant 

A te-goat A she-goat 

A he -bear A she -bear 

A male-child A female-child 

Male descendants Female descendants. 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either 
masculine or femhune. The words parent^ cfutdi cemin, 
friend^ ndghbouvy servant^ afid several others, art used in- 
differently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suf- 
^cient number of them to make us fedi our want ; for 
when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astrono* 
mer, a builder, a vreaver, we perceive an impropriety in 
the teraiination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, 
that she is a botanist, a student, a witness^ a scholar, an 
orphan, a companion, because these terminations iiave not 
annexed to them the notion of sex. 

SECTION a. 
Of Number. 

Number is the con^eration df aa object, as 
one or more* 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the pluraL 

ITie singular number expresses but one ob- 
ject ; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one ; as, chairs, tables. >r 

Some nouns, from tW nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singu- 
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larfbrm; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, 
&c. ; others, only in the plural form ; as, bel- 
lows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; 
as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally form- 
ed by adding s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; 
fece, feces ; thought, thoughts. But when the 
substantive singular ends in x, ch soft, shj ss^ or 
Sj we add es in the plural : as, box, boxes ; 
church, churches ; lash, laches ; kiss, kisses ; 
rebus, rebusses. If the singular ends in ch hard, 
the plural is formed by adding Sy as, monarch, 
monarchs ; distich, distichs. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es added to the 
plural; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only « ; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglJo. 

Nouns ending in /, or /cy are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves : as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form the plural bythe addition 
of*. Those which end injfj have the regular plural : as> 
ruff, ruffs ; except staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into tes in the plural ; 
as, beauty, beauties ; fly, files. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys f 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, mak^s either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : as, foot, feet ; goosej geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin %s^ mefinti die, dice (for play ;} 
die, dies (for coining.) V 
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It is agreeably to miaiogy^ and die practice of the geaie* 
mlity of correct writers, to coastrue the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiains^ riches^ alms : and also mathematics^ 
metafthyma^ poUtics^ rt/iicvy vfiH<^^ ttntumatic9j with other 
simitar natnes of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjectire much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of quaniiiy. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating 
with pains as a plural noun : as, * much pains.* The con- 
nexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

Tiie word netus is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number. 

The noun meane is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words,, which have been adopted froiA 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus disun- 
guished, with respect to number. 



Singular. Plural 

Cherub Cherubim 

Seraph . Seraphim 
Antithesis Anuthese« 
Automaton Automata 
Basis Bases 

Crisis Crises 

Criterion Criteria 
Disereais Diaereses 
Ellipsis Ellipses 

Emphasis Emphases 
Hypothesis Hypotheses 

Metamor- C Metamor- 

r phosis \ phoses 
Phoenomenon Phenomena 

Appendix J^tjj:^"^; 

Arcanum Arcana Stratum 

Axis Axes Vortex 

Calx Calces 

• Genii, when denoting aerial spirits ; Geniusesy when signify- 
ing persons of genius. 

t Indexee when it "sig^niftes pointers, orTablesof contet^ts; /n- 
</»>«#, wjien referring to Algebraic ^uastitiea. 



Singular. 
Datum 
Effluvium 

Encomium 

ErratUH) 

Genius 

Genus 

Inde35 

Lamina 
Medium 
Magus 
Memoran- 
dum 



Hural. 

Data 

Effluvia 
C Encomia ar 
\ Encomiums 

Errata 

Genii* 

Genera 
C Indices or 
\ Indexest 

Laminas 

Media 

Magi 
C Memoranda or 
^ Memorandums 

Kadii 

Stamina 

Strata 

Vortices 
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Some words, derired from the learned languages, ar^ 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda^ 
literati, minutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into 
•ur tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

SECTION 4. 

Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective.* 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, 
* The boy plays ;' * The girls learn.' 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
property or possession ; and has an apostrophe 
with the letter $ coming after it : as, ' The 
scholar's <Juty;' ' My father's house.' 

When the plural ends in j, the other s is omit- 
ted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, * On 
eagles' wings ;' * The drapers' company.' 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ss^ the apostrophic s is not added : as, * For 
goodness' sake ;' ' For righteousness' sake.' 

The objective case expresses the object of an 
action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active, or a preposition ; as, * John assists 
Charles ;' * They live in London.' 

English substantives are declined in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Sinjjular. Plural. 

Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 
Possessive Case. A mother's. Mothers'. 

• Tlie possessive is sometimes called the genitive case j and 
the objective the accusative. 
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Objective Case. 
Mbmirjative Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Objective Case. 



A mother. 



PhiraL 

Mothers. 
The men. 
The men's. 
The men. 



The man. 
The man's. 
The man. 

The English language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing tp another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin am<Hig the an- 
cient, and some too among the modem languagesi as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the substantiTe, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in 
the Latin, is insertpd^ as explanatory of the nature and use 
of cases, viz. 

Singular. 

J\/bminative, Dominus, 

Genitive, Domini, 

JDcuive. Domino, 

Accusative. DoMiNtiu, 

Vocative, Dominb, 

Mlative. Domino, 

Plural. 

JS/ominative, Domini, 

Genitive, Dominoru^, 

Dative, Dominis, 

Accusative. Dominos, 

VocuHve, Domini, 

Abiatirve, Dominis, 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by the 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may pro- 
perly be denominated cases, in English : and that, on this 
piinciple, there are, in our language, as many cases as in 
tiie Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cases for 
our substantives, there are strong objections. It would} 
indeed, be a formal and useless arrangement of nouns, ar- 
ticles, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as constituting cases, the English 
language would have a much greater number of them 
than the Greek and Latin tongues ; for, as every preposi- 
tion has its distinct meaning and effect, every combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would form a . 
different relation, and would constitute a dbtinct case.— 



A Lord. 

Lord's, of a Lord. 
To a Lord. 
A Lord. 
OLord. 
By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords', of Lords. 

To Lords. 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords. 
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This would encumber our language with mai^ iiew term^y 
and a heavjr and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the principle of imitating other languages in names 
and fbrmsv without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or six 
declensions, disdngmshed according to the -yarious nKtdes 
of forming the plural of substantives, with at least half a 
dozen cases to each declension, would fximish a complete 
arrangement ^f English nouns, in all their trappings. See 
on this subject, the fifth and ninth sections of the siocth 
chafiter of etymology. 

But though tiiis vaiiety of cases does not at all corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case in English substan- 
tives, which shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs 
and of prepositions; and which is, therefoi'e, properly 
termW the objective case. The general idea of case 
doubtless has a reference to the termination of the noun : 
but there are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in 
which the nominative and accusative cases have precisely 
the same form, and are distinguished only by the relation 
they bear to other words in the sentence. We are tliere- 
fbre warranted, by analogy, in applying this principle to 
our own language, as far as utility, and the idiom of it, will 
admit. Now it is obvious, that in English, a noun govern- 
ed by an active verb, or a preposition, is very differently 
circumstanced from a noun in the nominative, or in the 
possessive case ; and that a comprehensive case, corres- 
pondent to that difference, must be useful and proper. The 
business of parsing, and of showing the connexion and de- 
pendence of words^ will be most conveniently accomplish- ' 
ed, by the adoption of such a case ; and the irregularity of 
having our nouns sometimes placed in a situation, in which 
they cannot be said to be in any case at all, will be avoided. 

* * If cjises ai*e to be di/siinguisbed by the different si^nifica^ 
tions of the noun, or by tlie dift'erent relations it may bear to the 
g-oveiTiing word, then we have in our language as' many cases 
almost, as there are prepositions ; and, above a man, beneaih a 
man, beyond a man, round about a man, within a man, without 
a man, &c. shall be cases* aa well as, of a man, to a man, aud 
witli a man.' J9r. BeoHie. 



Xbc aut^f r of this work long doubted the propriety, of 
assigniivg to ^itglish substantms an objective case : but 
a renewed, critical examination of the subject ; an ex- 
umination to which he was prompted by the extensive 
and increasing demand for the grammar, has produced 
in his mind a fuU persuasion, that the nouns of our lan- 
guage are entitled to this com.prehen8ive, objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a cirfeum locution, or by many teriris, the 
sign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, ' The king of great Britain's dominions/ 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form : ' My friend^s wife's sister ;' a sense which would 
be bfetter expressed by saying, * the sister of my friend's 
wife ;' or, * my friend's sister in law.' Some gramma- 
tians say, that in each of the following phrases, viz. * A 
book of ftiy brother's,* ' A servant of the queen's,' * A 
soldier of the king's,* there arc two genitive cases ; the 
first phrase implying, * one of the books of my brother,' 
the next, * one of the servants of the queen ;' and the' 
last,^ ' one of the soldiers of the king.' But as the pre* 
position governs the objective case ; and as there are ntJt, 
m each ef these sentences, two apostrophes with the let- 
ter « coming after them, we cannot with propriety say^ 
that there are two genitive cases« 

CHAPTER IV. 

of ADJECTIVES. 

. SECTION 1. 
fjfihe naturt of Adjective^ ^ and the degrees of compari&mu 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive 
to express its quality : as, * Anwcft/^/mw^man;' 
* A virtuous y^0Kti2S\ ;' * A benevolent mind.' 

In' English, the adjective is aot varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus wc 
say^ * A careless boy ; careless girls»^ 
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♦ 

The only variation which it admitiij is that of 
tlie degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees 
of comparison; the positive, &e compara- 
tive, and the superlative* 

Gi'ammariaits have' generally enumerated these three ^ 
degrees of comparison j but the first of them has been 
thought by Eome writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems to be nothing more than 
the simple forna of the adjective, and not'to imply either 
comparison or degree Tliis opinion may be well found- 
ed, unless the adjective be suppobtd to imply comparison 
or degree, by containing a secret or ^enei*al reference to 
other things : as, when we say, ' he is a tail man,' * this 
is a fair day,* we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of^men, and to difiFcrent weather. 

The positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution : as, 
good, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
mz positive in signification ; as, wiser, greater, 
less wise, * 

The Superlative t)egree increases or lessens 
the positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, 
wisest, greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the 
comparative, by adding r or er: ^nd the super- 
lative, by adding st or est, to the end of it : as, 
wise, wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest.... 
And the adverbs more and most, placed before 
the adjective, has the same effect : as, wise, more 
wise, most wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted in some sort a 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimi- 
nished below the positive : as, blacky biackiah, or tending 
to blacknesd ; mU, saltUh, or having a little taste of salt. 
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The word ra^Aen is very properJjr used to express a 
small degree or excess of a quality t i», * She is rather 
profuse in her expenses.* , . 

Monosyllables, foi" the most part, are compared by er 
and est ; and dissyllables by more a^d most : as, mild, 
milder, mildest ; fruj^^al, more frugal, most ir\x^\. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ^ and in le after 
a mute, as, able, ample ; oraccented on the last syllable, 
as, discreet, polite ; easily admk of er and est ; as, hap- 
pier, happiest; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. Words 
of more than iwo syllables hardly ever ad'-^it of those 
terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb moat to the end of them ; as, neithermobt, utter- 
most, or utmost, imdermost, uppermost, foreitiost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use {in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the belter of analogy) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, * good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; lit- 
tle, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; near, near- 
er, nearest, or next ; late, later, latest, or last ; old, older 
or elder, oldest or eldest ;* and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the defi- 
nite article before it, become a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as * Providence 
rewards /^t good^ and punishes the bad* 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn field, 
meadow ground, &c. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : car- 
dinal, as, one, two, three, &c» ; ordinal, as, first, second, 
third, &c. 

, SECTIONS. 

Refnarka on- the subject of Comfiariaon* 
If we consider the subject of comparison attentively, 
we shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in numj* 
ber, or at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger than a 
mite ; — by how many degrees ? How much bigger is 
the earth than n grain of sand ? By how many degrees 
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>as Socrates wiser than Aldbiadcs ; or by how matlf 
is SHOW whiter th^^ this paper ? It is pluin, that to these 
and the like questions) no definite answers can be re^ 
turned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured) 
the degrees of excess may be exactiy ascertained. A fooS 
is just twelve tijnes as long as an inch ; and an hour is 
sixty times the length of a minute. ^But, in regard to 
quaktiesy and to those quaetities w hie Iv cannot be measur- 
ed exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees may 
be comprehended in the comparative excels. 

But tliough these degrees are infinite or indi^finite in 
fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venien I, if language were to express many of them. In 
rei>ard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees 
of more and less (besides those marked above) may be 
expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, by cer- 
tain adverbs, or words of like import : as, ' Socrates was 
/nuc/i wiser than Alcibiades ;* ' Snow is a great deal whiter 
than this paper ;* * Epaminondas was dy far the most 
accomplished of the Thebans ;* ' The evening star is a 
-Dery splendid object, but the sun is incomfiarabiy more 
splendid j' * The Deity is infinitely greater than the great- 
est of his creatures-* The inaccuracy of these, and the 
like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; and, if 
it were, it is unavoidable : for human speech can only 
express human thought ; and where tliought is necessa- 
rily inaccurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very^ exceedingly^ or any other of sim- 
ilar import, is put before the positive, it is called by some 
writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from 
the other superlative. Which has been already mentioned, 
iind is called the superlative of comparison Thus,rery 
eloquent^ is termed the superlative of eminence ; most 
eloquent^ the superlative of comparison* In the superla- 
tive of eminence, something of comparison is, however^ 
remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reason- 
ably call a man very eU quent, without comparing his elo- 
quence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be. so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eii^nence gr inferiority as the superlative. 
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Thus, the sentence, < Of all acquirenients, virtue is the 
Tnoat vcduahUy conveys tke same seniimeittas the follow- 
ing ; ' Virtue is more valuable than every other acquire-* 
ment/ 

CHAPTER V. 

OF PRONOUNS* 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, ' The man is happy ; he is bencvo- 
lent; hei^ useful.' 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

SECTION!. 
Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, 
thouj he^ she, it; with their plurals, we, ye or 
you, they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, 
gender, and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each 
number, viz. 

/, is the first person 1 

* Thou^ b the second person V Singular. 

He^ shey or ity is the third person \ 

ff^ey is the first person I 

n?, or you is the second person > Plural. 

They^ is the third person } 

This account of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse : first, the person who speaks, 
may speak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 
person to whom he addresses himself \ thirdly, he tnay 
E 2 
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Speak of some other person : and as the speakers, the peH' 
sons spoken to, and the other persons spoken of^ may be 
many, so eac^h of these persons must have the plural num- 
ben 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
stantives, are two, the singular and the plural : as, 
/, thou,^ he ; wCj ye or you^ they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person 
singular of the pronouns, he^ she^ it He is 
masculine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
t^me the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and ether circumstances, their seK i» 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
dnction of gender in the pronouns : but the third persoa 
xw thing spoken of, being absent and in many respects un- 
known, it is necessary that it should be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender ; at least when some particular person 
or thing Is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third 
person has the three genders, hc^Bhe^ it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, 
the possessive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the posseBsiYe 
case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined : 

Person. Case. Singular. Plural. 

mm. Nam. I Wc 

Poss. . Mine Ours 

Obj. Me Us 

Second. JVom. Thou Ye or you 

Poss. Thine Yours 

Obj\ Thee You ' 

Third. Norn. He They 

Mas. Poss. His Theirs 

Obj, Him Them 





u/^^ 



^^yCt 



i^L^ 4^y,.^rr/^^^ 
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' Sinnilftr. 

She 


Plural. 

They 


Hers 


Theirs 


Her 


Them 


It 


They 


Its 


Theirs 


It 


There 


SECTIONS. 
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Persoa. C«se. 

Third. Nom^ 
Fern, Poss. 

Obj. 
Third. Mm. 
Neuter. Poss. 

Obj. 



Of the Relative Pronouns, 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in 
general, to sorac word or phrase going belore, 
which \s thence called the antecedent ; they arc^ 
ruho^ whichy and that: as, ^ The man is happy 
wAo lives virtuously.'* 

fFhat is a kind of compound relative, includ- 
ing both the antecedent and the relative, and is 
equivalent to that which : as, • This is what I 
wanted;' that is to say, * the thing wHch I 
wanted/ 

Who is applied to persons, which to animab 
and inanimate things : as, * He is a friend^ who 
is faithful in adversity;' * The bird^ which sung 
so sweetly, is flown ;' * This is the trce^ which- 
produces no fruit/ 

That^ as a relative, is c^ten used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition oiwho and which. It is 
applied to both persons and thmgs : as, * ^ that 
acts wisely deserves praise ; ' * iVIodesty is a quaR^ 
ty that highly adorns a woman.' 

fFho is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

• The relative pronoun, when used interrog^atively, relates to 
a word or phrase, which is not antecedent^ hixi subsequent to the 
iclatlve. See note vinder the 6tb ruk t)i Syntax. 
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Singular and Plural. 

Nominative. Who. 

Possessive. "Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

Which, that^ and what^ are likewise of both nnmbersi 
but they do not yary their termination ; except that whose 
is sometimes used as the possessive case oi which : as, * Is 
. there any other doctrine whose followers ai^e punished V 
' ■ ' ' II < And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death/ , utLTOK. 

* ' > '^ Pure the joy without allay, 

W^iio«e very rapture is tranquillity/ youko. 

* The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life/ pope. 
< This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 

a religion whose origin is divine/ blair. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three : as, * Philosophy, whose end is to inbtruct ^s in th^ 
knowledge of nature,* for, * Philosc^y, the end 0/ which 
is to instruct tls,' &c. 

fVhoj which J and whaty have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, ' whosoever or whoever^ 
whichsoever or whichever y whatsoever or whatever ,•' but 
they are seldom used in modem style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, someumes a de» 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out destroying the sense : as, * They that (who) reprove 
us, may "be our best friends ;* ' * From every thing that 
(which) you see, deiive instruction/ It is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualifies : as, * That boy is industrious ;' ^ That 
belongs to me ;* meaning, that bo' k, that desk, &c It is 
a conjunction, when it joins sentences together, and can- 
not be turned into who or whichy without destroying the 
sense : as, ' Take care that every day be well employed.* 
* I hope he will believe that I have not acted improperly.* 

Who^ which<t and whatj are called Interrogatives^ wheii 
they are used in asking questions ; as, * Wlto is he J* 
« Which is the boofc ?* < What art thou doing V 



fVhether was fofmerly mack use of to ^mify Interroga- 
tion : as, * Whether of these shall I choose 1* Iwit it is now 
seldom used, the interrogatiYe nMch being substituted for 
it. 6ome grammarians think that the use of it should be 
Tevived, as, like eitfier and neither it points to the dual 
.number ; and would c(Mitribute to render our e:q>ressions 
ooncise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrogatives as a sepa* 
tate kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly i«lated to 
the relative pronouns, both in nature and form, to render 
such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character of relatives, when they become interrogatives. 
The only difference is, that ivithout an interrogation, the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is antecedent, 
definite, and known J tvM an interrogation, to a subject 
which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which 
it is expected that the answer should express smd ascertain. 

SECTIONS 

Of the Adje^tvve Pron<nm$, 

Abjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
.adjectives. 

The adjective pronoun^ may be subdivided in- 
to four sorts, namdy, the possessive^ the distribu- 
tive^ the demonstrative^ 2ix\6, the indejimte. 

X. The possessive QTt those which relate to pos- 
session or property. There are seven of them; 
viz. my^thyyfuSjheTyOitr^yourjtheir. 

Mine and thtne^ instead of my and My, were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with * 
vowel, or a silent hi as, ' Blot out all mine iniquities.' 

The possessives, hisy mine, thine^ may be accounted 
either possessive pronouns, or the p^sessive cases of their 
respective personal pronouns. 

When the possessive propouns are prefixed to substan- 
tives, or are parted irom them only by an adjective, they 
admit ©f no variation; whatever be the number or case gf 
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Ihc noun : SEs, My pung cousin is here, he knpws 3wy i»- 
' rents; her merit is great, she lives with ^er relations ; 
#tfr books are torn, we own our faults ; their situadon is 
miserable, I admire their noble virtues. 

When they are separated from the noun by a verb, or. 
when the noun b understood, all of them, except hi^, vary 
their termination : i», This hat is mine^ and the other is 
thine $ those trinkets are hers ; this house is oura^ and tliat 
Is yours i theirs is more commodious. than ours. But 
these variations are in fact the possessive casesof the per- 
sonal pronouns. 

The two words ov>n and aelf^ are used in conjvmction 
with pronouns. Otvn is added to possessives, both singu- 
lar and plural : as, ' My otan hand, our own house.' It is 
cmphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition j 
as, 'I live in my oim house,' that is, 'not in a hired 
house/ Self is added to possessives : as, myself^ your-* 
selves ; and sometimes to personal pronouijs : as, /dmselfy 
itself y themselves. It then, like own^ expresses emphasis 
and opposition : as, * I did this myself,* that is, ' not an- 
other ;* or it forms a reciprocal pronoun: as, * We hurt 
ourselves by vain rage.' 

Himstlj\ themselves^ are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hissclf^ their selves ; as, ' He came him- 
self ;' « He himself shall do this ;' ' They performed it 
themselves/ 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as tak- 
en separately and singly. They art* each^ every^ 
either : as, * Each of his brothers is in a favoura- 
ble situati6»;' ^ Every man must account for 
himself ;' ' I have not seen either o^therti.' 

Hack relates to two or more pei*sons or tilings, and sig- 
nifies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun was 
formerly u^ed apart fiom its noun, but it is now constantly 
annexed to it, except in legal proceedings: as in the 
phrase * all and every of diem.* 
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Etthfr relates t» two per^ms or things taken separately, 
and sigiiifies the one or the other. To say, * either of the ' 
three,* is therefore improper. 

Neither imports * ntH either ;* that is, not caie nor the 
other : as, * Neither of my friends was there.* 

3. The demonstrative are those which ^iccisc- 
\y point out the subjects to which they relate : 
this and that^ these and those ^ are c5f tliis Class: as, 
* This is true qharity ; that b only its image*' 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to the most distant : as, * This man is more 
intelligent than tlmt.^ This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; that^ the former or first nuen- 
tionied : as, * Both wealth and poverty are tempta- 
tions ; that tends to excite pride, this^ discontent. 
' Perhaps the words fbrmer and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentenisc may 
serve as an example : * It was happy for the state, that 
Fabius continued in the command "^ith Minucius: the 
former* 8 phlegm was a check u^n the latter^a vivacity.* 

4. The mdefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind ; ^me^ other ^ ant/j one^ 
aU^ such^ &c. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other^ arc 
^ varied. One has a possessive case, which it iorms in the 
same manner as substantives : as, ow<r, (me*9. This word 
has a general signification^ meanmg people at hirge ; and 
sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person who is 
^>eaking .; as, ' One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
kind.' ' One is apt to love one** ^W This word is often 
used, by good writers, in the plural number : as, * The 
great ones of the world ;* ' The boy wounded the old bii'd, 
and stole the young onea C ' My wife and the little onea 
are in good health.' 

Qther is declined in the following manner : 
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Singular. Plural ^ ^ 

Nom. Other Others, 

Poss. Other* 9 Others*. 

Obj. Other Others. 

The plural others^ is only used when apart from the nouti 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, 

* When you have perused these papers, I will send you 
, the others.* < He pleases some, but he disgusts others.' 

When this pronoun is jmned to nouns, either singular or 
plural, it has no variation : as, ' the other man,* < the other 
men.* 

The following phrase may serve to exemplify the in- 
definite pronouns. ' Some of you are wise and gCK)d ;' ' A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious ;' < Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable ;' ' One ought to know 
<me's own mind ;* < They were oil present ;* * Such is the 
state of man, that he is never at rest ;' > SoTti^^t happy, 
while others are miserable.* 

The word another is composed of. the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other, 

JStone is used in bpth numbers: as, * JSTone is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;' f J^one of those are equal to these.* 
It seems originally to have signified, accordmg to its de- 
rivation, not one<i and therefore to have had no plural ; but 
there is good authority for the use of it in the plural num- 
ber : as, ' JS/one that go unto her return again/ Prov, ii. 1 9. 

* Terms of peace were ngne vouchsaTd.* Milton. ^ JsTont 
of them are varied to express the gender.* ' J^one of them 
have different endings for the numbers.* Lowth's Intro' 
iluction. *Abw<? of their productions are extant' Blair. 

We have endeavoured to distinguish, and explain the 
nature of tiie adjective pronouns ; but it is difficult to di» 
vide them in an ex^ct and unexceptionable manner. Some 
of them, in particular applications, might have been dif- 
ferently classed : out it is presumed that, in general, the 
distribution is tolerably correct. All the pronouns, except 
the personal and relative, nvay indeed, in a general view of 
them,* be considered as dejinittve pronouns, because they^ 
define or ascertain the extent of the common name, or 
general term, to which they refer or are joined ; but as 
each class of them does tliis, more or less exactly^ or in a 
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manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be suitable to the nature of things, and the 
understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, that 
the words this^ that^ any^ some^ such^ kisy their^ ouvy &c. are 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouns 
to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined to 
those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging to 
this species of words } because, in this associatiori, they 
rather ascertain a substanuvc, than supply the place of one. 
They assert that, in the phrases, * give me thaty < this is 
John's* and * such were some of you,* the words in italics 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they 
are not pronouns ; * Ma book is instructive,* * some boys 
are ingenious,* * my health is declining,' * our hearts are 
deceitful,' &c. Other grammarians think, that none of 
these forms of speech 6ui properly be called pronouns ; as 
the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
notm expressed or understood. They are of opinion, that 
in the expressions, * Give me that ;* * this is John's,' Sec. 
tlie noun is always understood, and nmust be supplied in 
the mind of the reader ; as, * Give me that book ;* * thia 
book is John's;* * and auch persona were aomc peraona 
amongst you.* 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be cla88e(d into auhatantive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
under the latter, all the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head.... 
We have distributed these parts of speech, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible ; but, for the 
information of students, and to direct 8ieir inquiries on 
the subject, we state the different opinions of several jtl-» 
dicious writers on Grammar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF VERBS. 

SECTION 1. 
Of the nature of Verbs in generaL 
A VERB isa word which signifies to ni,, to do, 
or to SUFFER ; ^, * I ani) I rule, I am ruled,' 
Verbs arc of three kinds ; active, passive, 
and NEUTER. They arealso divided into regu- 
lar, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active exjMxsses an action, and ne- 
cessarily implies an agent, and an object acted 
upon : as, to love ; * I love Penelope.' 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suf- 
fering, or the receiving of an action ; and neces- 
sarily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be loved ; 
^ Penelope is loved by mel' 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, * I 
am, I sleep, I sit.'* 

• Verb» have been dUtinguished by some writers into the fol* 
iowing kinds. 

1st. Active-Transitive^ or those which denote an action that 
passed from the agent to some object ; as, Csesar conquered 
Pompey. 

3d. Mtive-Intraiakivet or those whldi e3Epres8 that kind of 
action, which has no effect upon any thingp beyond the agent 
himself: as, Caesar walked. 

3d. Paseive, or those which express, not action, but passion, 
whether pleasing or painful : as, Portia was loved ; Pompey wa» 
conquered. 

4th. JSTeuter, or those which express an attribute that consists 
neither in action nor passion : as, Cxsar stood. 

This appears to be an orderly arrangement. But if the class 
of active-intransiti'ee verbs were admitted, it would rather perplex 
than assist the learner : for the difference between verbs active 
and neuter, as transitive and inti'ansitive, is easy and obvious ; 
but the difference between verbs absolutely neuter and intran- 
sitively active, is not always clear. It is, indeed, often very dif- 
ficult to be ascertained. 
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Th^ verb active is also called tranntivey because tke 
action passes over to the object^ or has an effect upon 
some other thmg : as, * The tutor instructs his pupik ;* 
* I esteem the man.' 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intransi^ 
Hvesj because the effect is confined within the subject) 
and dops not pass over to any object : as, < I sit, he lives, 
thev ^leep/ 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near abroach to the nature ci a verb active ; 
but tliey may be distinguished from it by their being in* 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to fly, &c. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive of a 
xniddie state between action and passion ; as, to st<tfid, to 
lie, to sleep, Sec. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and 
a neuter signification, the construction only determimng 
of which kind they are : as, .to flatten, signifying to make 
even or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to 
grow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a prepodtion, may be- 
come a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter verb ; 
it cannot, tlyjrefore, be followed by an objective case, nor 
.be construed as a passive verb. We cannot say, aAe 
smiled him^ or, he was smiled, Sut to smile oii being % 
compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on him^ 
he %:>as s^niled on by fortune in -every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the 
help of which the English v^rbs are principally 
conjvgated. They are, do^ 6e, have^ shally will^ 
tnay^ can^ with their variations ; and let owAmust, 
which have no variation.* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
fignifies to be^ to do^ or to suffer^ Sec. we have included 
every thing, either expressly ^r by necessary ocmsequence, 
that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not e'ssen* 
' tial to it. This definition is warranted l^ the authority of 
Ur. Low*h, and of many other respectable writers on 

"• I^ett -ad a principle verb, has lettisst^ and letteth } bat as a 
kclpiag irerb 4t4^dihk« ^ no vMHation. ... 
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I^rammar. There are, however, some grammarianSj who- 
consider asserdoii as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participie and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de- 
dared the latter to be merely an abstract noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an hypothe- 
cs. It 'Seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to 
reject also the imperative mood. What part of speech 
would they make the verbs in the following sentence ? 

• Depart instantly : improve your time : forgive us our 
shis.' Will it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are 
assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that * De- 
fart instantly,* is an expression equivalent to, ' I desire 
you to depart instantly ;* and that as the latter phi-ase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But» 
supposing- the phrases to be exactly alike m sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In tlie latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, < I desirfe.* The words 

* to depart,' are in the infinitive mood, and contain no as- 
sertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that * Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature.' JLt proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle^ may be proved to be a noun ; 
a noun, a vei'b ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; the 
superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative 
mood, the indicative ; the fiiture tense, the present j and 
so on ; because they may respectively be resolved into 
similar meanings. Thus, in the sentence, ' I desire you 
to depart,*^ the ^words to defiart^ may be called a noun, be- 
cause they are equivalent in sense to the noun defiarturcy 
in the following sentence, * I desire your departure.' The 
words * Depart instantly,* niay be proved to be, not the 
imperative mood with an adverb, but the indicative and 
infinitive, with a noun and preposition j for they are equi- 
valent to < I desire you to depart in an instant.' The 
^perlative degree in this sentence, * Of all acquirements 
Tirtue is the mest valuable/ may paw for tiiie €9mimraHve^ 



because it conve3rs U£e same seotiment ad, < Vlrtoe is 
more valuable tham every ether acquirement.* 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the rea- 
der must be satisfied, that only the i^ord desire ^ ip the 
4H}uivaIent sentence, implies dO&rmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though its 
^ranuaatical mature is essentially diiSerem. 

Toverbs beloi^g nujibeb, person, mooj>, 

«Hd TUNSE. 

SECTION 2. 

Of Member and Person. 

Verbs iiave two mmibers, the Stegular and 
the Plur^ : as, * I run, we run,' &c. 

In each number there are three persons; as, 

Singidap. Ploral. 

JPirst Person. I love. We love* 

jSecortd Person^ Thou iovtst. Ye ■ or you love. 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
expre^, or agree with, different persons of the same rium- 
ber: as, * I love^ thou lovest ; he lovethy or loves;* and 
also to express (HflRsrent numbers of the same person : as, 
* thou loves ty ye hve ; heiqvethy they lov^.* In the plural 
number of the verb, there is no vaiiation of endmg to ex- 
press the different persons; and the verb, in the three 
persons plural, is the same as it is in the first persmi sin- 
gjriar. Yet this scanty provision t)f termination is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity 
arises from it : the verb being always attended, either 
mkh the noun expressing the subject acting or acted upoq, 
or with the pronoun representing it. For this reaswi, the 
plural termination in erw, ihei/ loveuj they weren^ formerfy 
in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and has long bee^ 
obsolete. 
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SECTIONS. V 

Of Moods and ParticifUea, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, showing tlie manner in which the being; 
action, or passion, is represented. 

The nsiture of a* mood may be more intclfigibly explain- 
ed to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 
which the verb undergoes, to signify various intentions of 
tlie mind, and various modifications and circumstances of 
action ; which explanatic»), if compared with the following 
account and uses of the different moods, will be found te 
agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the in dig a- 

TXVE, the IMPERATIVE, the POIENXIAL, thc 

siTBjuNCTivE, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing : as, ^ He loves, he is loved:' or 
it asks a question : as, * Does he love V * Is he 
loved ?* 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, 
exhorting, entreating, or permitting : as, ' De- 
part thou ; -mind ye ; let us sfciy ; go in pea^,» 

Though this mood derives, its name fi^om its intimation 
of command, it is used orf occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of .an inferiour 
being to one who is infinitely his superiour : as, ' Give ua 
t]us day our daily bread ; and forgive us our trespasses.' 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or lib- 
erty, power, will, or obligatioii : as, ' It may 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
walk; they should learn.' 

The Sabjunetive Mood represents a thing un- 
der a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; 
and is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood, and attended by another verb : as, 
' \ will respect him, thaugh he chide me ;' 



^ Were fie good, he would be. happy ;^ that is^ 

* ij^he were good.** 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
gerieraf and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, * to act, to 
ftpeak, to be feared.' 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating, not 
only of the properties of a verb, but also of those 
of an adjective t- as, * I anv desirous of knowing 
him ; ^ admired and applauded^ he became vain ;' 
^ Having finished his work, he submitted it,' &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Ac- 
tive, th^ Perfect or Passive, and the Compound 
Perfect : as, * loving, loved, having loved,' 

Agreeably^© the general practice of Grammarians, we 
, have represented the present participle, as active ; and 
the past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the 
present is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequenUy 
active. Thus, *The youth was consuming by a slow 
malady j* * The Indian was di^ming^ by the cruelty of his 
enemies ;* appear to be instances of the present participle 
being used passively. * He has instructed me ;' ' I Mve 
gratefully re/iaid his kindness ;* are examples of the past 
participle being applied in an active sense. We may also 
observe, that the present participle is sometimes associated 
idth the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the past 
participle connected with the present and future tenses.--* 
The most unexceptionable distinction which gi'ammanans 
make between the participles, is, that the one points to the 
continuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by the 
verb ; and the other, to the completion of it. Thus, the 
present participle signifies imfierfect action, or actioa be« 
gun and not ended : as, * I am writing a letter.* Th^ 
past participle signifies action fierfected^ or finished : as^ 

♦ I have written a letter ;' * The letter is written.'* 

* When tliis participle is joined to the, verb u havcy it is called 
perfect ; when it is joined to the verb t9 be, or understood witji. 
it| it is denominated pasmc* 
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Thet>articiplei8 distiEigtdfihed fitnn the «dje<:iifi^ Isijr 
the former's expressing the idea of Ume) and the Iatter^« 
denoting only a quality* The phrases, * loving to ^ive as 
well as to receive,* ' moroing in haste,* > heated ^ixh liquor/ 
conu^ pnnciples g^iving the idea of time ; hut the ep^ 
thets contained in the expresaons, < a loving child,* ^m, 
moving spectacle,* ^ a heated imaginatioa,* mxtk ftimplf 
the qualities referred to, without any regard to time ; aiMl 
may properly be called participial adjecHves. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but thcf 
also signify actions, and govern th^ cases of nouns toA 
pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and theref- 
ore should be comprehended in the general name of verbs* 
That they are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our 
definition of a verb be admitted : for they signify, being, 
doing, or suffering, with the designation of time superad- 
ded. But if the essence of the verb be made to ccm&ist ia 
affirmation or assertion, not only the participle will be e%-» 
eluded fix>m its place in the verb, but the infinitive itself 
also ; which certain ancient grammarians of great au^iori^ 
j(y held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and unconr 
nected with persons aiid circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them- 
selves, show that participles include the idea of time : 

• The letter being written^ or having been written / 

• Charles being writings having written, or having been 
writing J But when arranged in an entire sentence, which 
they must be to make a complete sense, tbey show it still 
more evidently : as, < Charles having written the letter^ 
sealed and despatched it.' — The partidple does indeed as- 
sociate with different tenses of the verb : as, * I am writ- 
ing,' ' I was writing,' * I shall be writing :* but this forms 
no just objection (o its denoting time. If the time of it i^ 
often relative time, this circumstance, hr from disproving, 
supports our position.* See ebtervationa under JRtUe 1$ 
of Sf/ntax» 

Participles sometimes perform the office of subatan* 
tives, and are used as such ; as in the following instances s 

* From tlie very nature of time, an action may be present no-Wp 
it may have been present formerly , or it mAy be present sX some 
Juture period^yet who ever supposed, that the present of th^ 
indicative denotes no tizae ^ JEncyttdpaedia Sriiarmism* 
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' Hio Beginning ;* < a good understanding ;* < excellent 
vniPing ;* * The chancellor's being attached to the king 
secured his crown :' * The general's having failed in this 
enterprise occasioned his disgrace ;' * John's having been 
writing « longtime had wearied him.' 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them 
has exactly the same meaning and construction as, ^ The 
chancellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;* 
and that the other examples will bear a similar construc- 
tion. The words, being attached^ govern the word chan" 
ceUor*8 in the possessive case, in the one instance, as <:lear- 
ly as tf/^acAm^Tzr governs it- in that case, in the other : and 
it is only substantives, or wotds and phrases, which ope- 
rate as substantives, that govern Uie genitive or possessive 
case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or constructicMi, tliough, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; ' The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown.' In the 
former, the words, being attachedf form the nominative 
case to the verb, and s^^ stated as the cause of the effect ; 
in the latter, -they are not the nominative case,^ and make 
cMiIy a circumstance to chancellor^ which is the proper 
nominative. It may not be improper to add another form 
of this sentence, by which the learner may better under- 
stand the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes 
of expression: * The chancellor being' attached to the 
king, his crown was secured.' This constitutes what ^^ 
properly called, the Case Absolute. 

SECTION 4. 
Remarks on^the P,otential Mood^ 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from 
the subjunctive, is evident,. from the intricacy and confu- 
sion which jire produced by their being blended together, 
and from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the for- 
mer of which may be expressed without any condition, 
stipposition) t^c. 93 will appear from the following instaRr 
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tds : * They migfa have done better;* < We »wy ^waiyd 
act uprightly;* 'He was geneFous» and fasuld ntH tak© 
t€rvenge ;' 'We ^ow/rf resist the allurements of vice;' 
^ I could formerly indulge myself in things^ of which I 
cannot now think bttt with pain.* 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, i:oin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter * simply in- 
dicates or d^eclares a thing,' it is manifest that the former^ 
Which modifies the dec^^ation, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, must be considerably different* 
'I con walk/ ' I akould walk/ appear to be so essentiall^r 
distinct flKmi the simplicity of, ' I walk/ 'I walked/ as ia 
warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to xetain 
their rank, do not appear to contain sych strong marks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in ihe 
Potential Mood. , 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is form-^ 
ed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means of tho 
auxilki^ verbs may^ cany fmgfu^ cauld^ woiUdy &^ but if we 
recollect, that moods are used ' to sigiufy various inten- 
tions of the mind, and various modifications and cirqum^ 
iK^inces of action,' we shall perceive that those auxiliarieSy 
^ from interfering with this design, dp, in the clearest 
manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason alleged 
by these writers,- the greater part of the Indicative Mood 
must also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is conju- 
gated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too will fare 
ne better ; since it so nearly resembles the Indicative, &nd 
is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or under- 
stood, whicb do not more eiFectually show the varied in- 
tentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do which arc 
used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex- 
tent tiian we have assigned to them. They assert that t^e 
English language may be said, without any great impror 
piieQr, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs : 
and they allege, in support of their opinion^ that Uie coQit 
pound ^3({)tressiona which they help to for|n> poin$ out 
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"dlose Vfloibun disposi^ons atid actiofiS) whieh^ in other lan« 
^ageSvare expressed by itioods. This would be to mul* 
tiply the moods withotit advantage. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the Eng- 
lish language, is effected, almost entirely, by the means of 
auxiliaries. We must, therefore^ accommodate ourselves 
to this circumstance; and do that by their assistance, 
which ha& been done in the learned languages (a few in- 
stances to the contrary excepted) in another nuamer, 
namely, by varying the form of the verb itself. At the 
same ume, it is necessary to set proper bounds to this 
bushiess, so as not to occasion obscurky and perplexity^ 
when we mean to be simple and per^icuous. Insteadi 
therefore, of making a separate mood for every auxiJiary 
yerb, and introducing moods Interrogative, Ofitativey Pro* 
missive. Hortative, Frecative, &c. we have exhibited such 
(»nly as sure obviously distinct ; and which, whilst they are 
calcukied to unfold and display the subject intelligibly to 
the learner, seem to be sufficient, and not more than suf- 
ficient, to answer all the purposes for which moods w^e 
introduced. 

From Grammarians, who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar^ 
on the principles and construction of languages, which» 
in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our own^ 
but. differ considerably fi'om it, we may very naturally 
expect grammatical schemes that are neither perspicuous 
nor consistent, and which will tend more to perplex than 
inform the learner. See pages 28—77. 93—^5. 98— 



SECTIONS. 

Of the Tenses. 

Tjense, being the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit orily of the present, past, and fu- 
ture ; but ta mark it more accurately, it is made 
to consist of six variations, viz. the present, 
the IMPERFECT, the perfect, the plupee- 
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PEC T, and the first and second FUtURK 

TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event, as passing at the time i^ which it is men- 
. tioned : as, * I rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I 
fear.' 

The present tense likewise expresses a cliaracter, 
quality, &c. at present existing : a^, ^ He is an able man ; 
• She is an amiable woman.* It is also used in speaking 
of actions continued, with occasional intermissions, to the 
il»r«i9en;^ time : as, * He frequently rides ;* * He walks out 
cWrf moining ;* « He goes into the country every sum- 
met?^ -We sometimes apply this tense even to persons 
long since dead : as, ^ Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well ;• * Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions.' 

The present tense, preceded by the words, wA^w, he- 
/ore J after y as soon as, &c. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action : as, * When he arrives 
he will hear the news ;' ' He will hear the news before 
he arrives, or a* soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon 
after he arrives ;* < The more she imfirovesy the more 
amiable she will be.' 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some- 
times substituted for the imperfect tense : as, * He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; htjights and 
conquers^ takes an immense booty, which he divides 
amongst his soldiers, and returns home to enjoy an empty^ 
triumph.' 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or 
event, cither as past and finished, or as remain^ 
ing unfinished at a certain time past j^ as, * I 
loved her for her modesty and virtue;' * They 
were travelling post when he met them.' 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time : as, * I have finished my lelier ;' I have* 
seen the person that was recommended to me;' 



In the fbrmer example^ it is liig^Dified tHat the finisluM 
^ the letter, though past, was at a period immediately^ or 
very nearly, preceding the present time. In the latter 
instance, it is uncertain whether the person mentioned was 
seen by the speaker a long or short time before. The 
meaning is, < I have seen him some time in the course oT 
a period which includes, or comes to, the present time/ 
When the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used : for it 
would be improper to say, * I harve acen him yesterday ;' 
or, * I hcn^ejihisked my work last week.* In these cases 
the imperfect is necessary : asy ^ I ^^tz' him yesterday ;' 
* IJlmahed my work last week,* But when we speak in- 
definitely of EUiy thing past, as happening or not happen- 
ing in the day, year, or age, in which we mention it, the 
perfect»must be employed : as, < I have been there this 
mornings* * I have travelled much this year :* ^ We hav^ 
^neaped many dangers through life.* In referring, how- 
ever, to such a division of the day as is past before the 
time of our speaking, we use the imperfect : as, * They 
i^ame home this morning ;* * He tpa« with them tMs after- 
noon.* 

The perfect tense, and the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in such a 
manner, that there is still actually remaining some part of 
the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has 
been done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or 
action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of that 
time in which it was done. If we speak of the present 
century, we say, * Philosophers have made g^eat discover- 
ies in the present century :* but if we speak of the last 
century, we say, * Philosophers made great discoveries in 
the last century.' He has been much afflicted this year ;' 
• < I h(rue this week read the king's proclamation $* < I have 
heard great news this morning :* in these instances, < He 
hM becni < I have read^ and * heardj 'denote things that 
are past: but they occurred in this year^ in this week, and 
td-day : and still there remains a part of this year, week^ 
and day, whereof I speak. 

In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherevtr- 
the action Is connected with the present dtue, by the aeltnd 

O 
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existence, either of the author, or of the work, though it 
inay have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
neither. the author nor the work now remains, it cannot be 
used. We may say, < Cicero haa vfriiten orations j' but 
we cannot say, * Cicero has written poems :* because the 
orations are in being, buc the poems are tost. Speaking 
of priests in general, we may say, * They have in all ages 
claimed great powers ;* because the genei'al order of the 
priesthood still exists : but if we speak of the Druids, a^ 
any particular order of priests, which does no^ now exist, 
we cannot use this tense. We caiinot say, * The Druid 
priests have claimed great powers ;* but must say, * The 
Druid priests claimed great powers ;' because that order 
is now totally extinct. See I^ickbourn on the Englkh 
verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as p^st, but also as prior to some other 
point of time specified in the sentence : as, *I 
had finished my letter before he arrived^V 

The First Future Tense represents the action 
as yet to come^ either with or without respect to 
the precise time : as, * The sun will riise to- 
morrow ;' ^ I shallsee them ^^n,' \ 

The Second Future intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished, at or before the time 
of another fiiture action or event : as, * I shaH 
have dined at one o'clock ;' * The two houses 
will have finished their business, when the king 
comes to prorogue them.' 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or suppo^tion, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
tingent, the verb itself in the present, and the ausdliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often cany 
with them somewhat of a future sense : as, ^ If he come 
to-morrow, I may speak to him ;* * If he should or would 
come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should speak 
to him/ Observe also, that the auxiliaries^ ehould and 
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'mmidf m the imperfect times, are used to express the 
present and future as well as the past : as, * It is my de- . 
sire, that he should, or would, come now, or to-morrow ;' 
as well as, * It was my desire^, that he should or would, 
come yesterday.' So that in this mood the precise time of 
the verb is very much determined by the nature and drift 
of the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
definitely or i?idrfiniteiyy both with respect to time and ac- 
tion. When they denote customs or habiis, tihU uov inLli- 
Aidual acts, they arc applied indefinitely ; as, *■ Virtue /iro- 
tnotes happiness ;* * The old Romans governed by bene fits 
more than by fear ;' M shall hereafter emfihy \j\y Uine 
inore tisefully* In these examples, the i^ords, /iromotr^j 
governed f and shatt emftloy^ are used indcfinitel}', botli in 
regard to action and time ; for they are not conHned lo in* 
dividual actions, nor to 6ny precise points of present, past, 
or future time. When they are applied to signify particu* 
lar actions, and to ascertain the precise points of time to 
which they are confined, they are used dftfinitely : as in 
tlie following instances. * My brother £« wrz^zrz^ ;* ' He 
built the house last summer, but did not inhcbit It till yes* 
terday.* • He wiH write another letter to- moripow.' 

The differentlenses also represent an action as comfilete 
or perfect^ or as incomfitete or imfierfect. In the phrases, 
♦ I am writing,' ' I was writing,' « I shall be wriiing,' 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the fol- 
lowing examples, ^ I wrote,* 'I have written,' ' I had 
written,' * I shall have written,' all denote complete per- 
fect action. 

From the precedkig representation of the different ten- 
ses, it appears, that each of them has its distinct and pe- 
culiar province ; and that though some of them may 
fiometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one for 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not required, yet 
there is a real and essential difference in th^ir meaning.... 
It is also evident, that the English Langujige contains the 
idx tenses which ,we have enumerated. Grammurian^ 
iirho limit the number to two, or at most to three, namely 
the present, the imperfect, and the future, do no reflect 
^hat the English verb is mostly composed of principal and 
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auxiliary : and diat these several parts coi^titute one irerk 
Either the English language has do future tense, or its 
future is composed of the auxiliary and the principal verbw 
If the latter be true, as it indisputably is, then auxi!'. .ry 
and principal united, constitute < a tense, in one instance ; 
and, from reason and analogy, may doubtless do so, in, 
othei*s, in which minuter divisions of time arc. necessary^ 
or useful. What reason can be assigned for not consider- 
ing this case, as other cases, in which a whole is regarded 
as composed of seVeral parts, or of principal and adjuncts L 
There is nothing heterogeneous uv the parts : and prece- 
dent analogy) utility^ and even necessity, authorise the 
union. 

In support of this opinion, we have the authority of em- 
inent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie— 
* Some wiitere,* says the doctor, * will not allow any thing 
to be a tense, but what, in one inflected word, expresses 
an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of the verb 
are no^ properly called tenses, whidi assume that appear- 
ance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, we should 
have, in English, two tenses only, the piesentandthe past 
in the active verb, and in the passive no tenses at all. But 
this is a needless nicety ; and, if adopted, would introduce^ 
confusion into the grammatical art If anraveram be a 
tense, why should not amatU9 fueram ? If / heard be a 
tense, / did hcar^ I have heardy and / Bhall hear^ must be 
equally entitled to that appellation.' 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latia 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin gi^mmars^ 
' we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are foimed by 
vjiriations of the principal verb ; and others, by the addi- 
tion of helpmg verbs. It is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principal verb or the paiticiple, and an auxiliary, con- 
stitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin languages. 
This point being established, we may, doubtless, apply it 
to English verbs ; and extend .the principle as far as con* 
venience, and the idiom of our language require. 

If it should be said, that, on the same ground thata par-^ 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be eonju^ted accordingly, the English noim and 



pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions; we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of declension cannot apply to our language. This 
we think has been already proved.* It is also confessedly 
inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then is the 
grammatical inccmsistency, or the want of conformity to the 
principles of analogy, in mali^ing some tenses of the En- 
glish verb to consist of principal and auxilkoy s and the 
cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination ? The 
ME'gument from analogy, instead of militating against us, 
appears to confirm and establish our position. See pages 
70—71. 93—95. 98—101. 184—186. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
ebservati(»is extracted from the ENCTCLOPiEDiA Brj- 
TAMNiCA. They are worth the student's attention, ^as a 
part of thenv applies, not only to our explanation of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. ^ Harris has 
enumerated no fewer than twelve ten^s. Of this enume- 
i!ation we can by no means approve : for, without entering 
into a minute examination of it, nothing can be more ob- 
irious, than that Ids incefUrve pr€»ent^ * I am going to write,* 
is a foture, tense ; and bis 'com/i/c^ive preaent^ *L have 
written,' a past tense. But, as was before observed of the 
classification of words, we cannot help being of opinioni 
that, to take the tenses as they are commonly received, and 
endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differences, 
is a much more useful exercise, as well . as more proper ' 
for a work, of this kind, than to raise, as might easily be-- 
ndsed>jiew theories on the subject'! 

• See page 47. 

f The following criticism affords an additional support to the- 
author's -system of the tenses, &c. 

* Under the head ^ Etymology, the aitthor of this g^mmar • 
judiciously adheres to the natural simplicity- of the English lan- 
guage, without embarrassing the learner with distinctions pecu- 
Bar to the Latin tonjpie. Ttie difficult subject of the Tenses, is • 
dearly explained : and with less encumbrance of technical phra- 
seology than in most other grammars.' Jlnab^HcalJR^id^xsfi - 

G 2: 
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SECTIONS. 
The Cmjugation of the auxiHofy verbs to hatb atid to bje. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several num- 
bers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled 
the ACTIVE VOICE ; and that of a passive verb,, 

the PASSIVE VOICE. 

The auxiliary and active verb to have is 
conjugated ift the following manner.. 

TO HAVE, 

INDICATIVK MOOD. 

Present Tenaei 
Singuiar* ' Plural. 

1. Pere. I have. I. We have. 

2. Pers. Thou haste S. Ye or jfou have^ 

Imfkerftet Tense.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had. I. We had. 

3. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had, 
3. He, &c. had, 3. They had. 

Perfect Tense,* 
StTigular. Plural. 

1. I have had. I. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye or you have had^. 

3. He has had. , 3, They have had.. 

Phifierfect Tense.* 
Singular* Plural. 

1. I had had. I. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you, had had% 

3. He had had. 3. They had had.. 

• The terms which we have adoptee^ to designate the three 
past tenses, may not be exactly significant of their nature and 
distinctions. But as they are used by granunarians in general^ 
and have an established authority ; and, especially, as tl^ mean- 
ing attached to each of them, and their different signilications ^ 
liave been careiuUy explained -, we presume that &o aoUd p^ec* 
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JFwrii Future Teiue, 
Singular. J^htral, 

l.^ I shall or will have. 1. Wc shall or will hav^. 

2/ Thou shah or wilt have. 2 .Ye or you shall or will have* 
3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will havt. 
Second Future Ten^t, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall havehadf I. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 
S. He will have had. 5. They will have had. 

IMFBRATIVE U90D, 

Singulat, Plural. 

I . Let me have. 1 . Let us have. 

3. Have, or have thoa> or 2. Have, or have yej0rd» 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

S. Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative mood ia not strictly entitled to three 
pet*sons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, « Let 
me have,' * Let him, or let Uiem have,* the meaning and 
construction are, do thou or do t/e, let me, him, or them 
have . In philosophical strictness, both number and persoiv 
. might be entirely excluded from every verb. They ar^ 
in Sict, the properties of substantives, sot a part of the es* 
sence of a verb. Even the name of the imfierative mood 
does not always correspond to its nature : for it sometimes 
petitions as well as commands*^ But, with respect to all 
these points, the practice of our grammarians is so uni- 
formly fixed, and s^ analogous to the languages, ancient 
and modern, which our youth have to study, that • it would 

lion can be made t©^ the use of terms so gcnendly approved, aivd 
no explicitly defined. See pages 77 and 79. We are supported 
in these sentiments, by the authority of Dr. Johnson. See the 
first note in bis • Grammar of the English Tongue/ prefixed to 
l)is Dictionary. If, however^ any teachers should think it war- 
rantable to change the establi^ed names^they cannot perhaps^ 
find any more appropriate, .^lan the t/^tms Jirst pfaeterit, second 
fraeteritf and third praeterit. 

* If such sentences should be rigorously examined, the Im* 
perattve will appear to conoidt nerely uk tb« word let, 8f« 
Parting, p. 204 
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be an unwarrantable degree of mnovation, to deviate fix)nr 
the established terms and arrangements. See the adver^ 
tUement at the end of die Introduction, page 7 ; aJul the 
potation from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, page 6^. 

POTENTIAI. MDOB. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can have. 1. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can havQ« 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I might, could, would, or 1 . We might, could, wouldi 
should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could^ 
wouldst, or shouldst have. would, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would» 
or should have* or should have. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural, 

1. I may or cart have had. 1. We may or can have hadl 
. 2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

had. had. 

*3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have harf. 

Plufierfkct Tense, 

Singular, Plural, 

r. I might, could, wouldj or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could; 
wouidst, or shouldst have would, or should have had', 
had. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had.* 

• ShaUtaxd vdB, when they denote inclination, resohitioii, pro- 
mise, may be considered, as well as their relations should and 
•wouldi as belonging to the potential mood. But ap they generally 
signify futurity, they have been appropriated, as helping verbsi 
to the formation of the future texides of the iadicative siXk^ sob-- 
ijiiictive moods. 
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suBjvifCTivz mooih 
Fraent Tense, 
Sin^ttr, Flural. 

!. If I have. 1. If 'we hare. 

2. Ifthouhaye.* 2. If ye or you have. 

S. If he have.* 3. If they have. 

The remaining tenses of the subjunctive nlood^ are, m 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood ;t with the addition to ^e verb, of a con- 
junction, eitpretsed or implied, denotmg a co&diuon, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, kc. It will be ]^per to dicseet 
the learner to repeat all the tenses of tms mood, with n 
conjunction prefixed to each of the^n. Sec on this sub- 
ject, the observations at page 93 3 and th^ notes on Htm 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

INFIiriTIVE MOOD. 

Present. To have. P erf ecu To have had. 
ParticifUes* 

Present or Active, Having. 

Perfect. Had. 

Compound Perfect. Having had. 
As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no vamtioi^ 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbs gene« 
Tally, and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb t<x 
^) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this work, 
through every tense. But all the other moods and tenses 
of the verbs, both in the active and passive voices, are 
conjugated at large, that the learners may have no doubts 
or misapprehensions respecting their particular fbrms. 
They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely new, 
and young persons especially, are much more readily and 

* GrammariarMy in general, conjugate the present of the 
auxiliary in this manner. But we presume that this is the form 
of the verb, considered as Kfrincipal^ not as an mtxiliary verb. 
See page 183, Note 5. 

f Except the second and third persons singular and plural, of 
the second future tense, require the auxiliary shait, shall, instead 
of wjY/, will. ThuSj, • He will bave completed the work by mid* 
•uramer,* is the indicative form : but the subjunctive i«, * If h* 
shiUl have completed the wqrk by oudaummer.* 
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ificctually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject 8» 
l^ssential as the verb, unfolded and spread before them, in 
all their varieties, than by being generally and cursorily in- 
formed of the manner in which they may be exhibited. 
The time employed by the scholars, in consequence of this 
display of the verbs, is of small moment, compared with 
the advantages which they will probably derive from the 
plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
xnemory all the tenses of the verbs. If the dmfile tenses^ 
namely, the ftTtaent and the imperfett^ tc^ether with the 
Jirit future eense^ should, in the first instance, be commit- 
ted to memory, and the rest carefully perused and explain- 
ed, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, and 
their progress will be rendered more obvious and plea^g. 
The general view of the subject, thus acquired and im- 
pressed, may afterw2a'ds be exteaded with ease and advan- 
tage. 

It appears to be proper, for the mformation of the learn- 
ers, to make a few observations, in this place, on som^ of 
the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the potential moody 
some grammarians confound the present with the imper- 
fect tense : and the perfect with the plupei*fect. But 
that they are really distinct, and have an appropriate refer- 
ence to time, correspondent to the definitions of those 
tenses, will appear from a few examples : * I wished him 
to stay, but he would not ;' * I could not accomplish the 
business in time ;' ' It was my direction that he should 
submit ;' ' He was ill, but I thought he Trdghi live ;* * I 
may have misunderstood him ;* * He cannot have deceived 
me :* * He might have Jinished the work sooner, but he 
could not have done it better.'— It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries might, 
.could, would, and should, refer also to present and to fu- 
ture time. See page 74. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will^ in the first 
person singular aiwl plural of the second future tense : and 
the auxiliary shally in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap* 
plied. The impropriety of such associations may be irw 
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femd from a few es^onples : * I mff hayc had i:^vicui 
notice, whenever the event h^pens ;* ^ Tbou shaU have 
^rved thy apprenticeship before the eiMJl of the year ;* 
* He shall have completed his bimness w^en the messen'^ 
ger arrives.' ' I thall have had ; thou vdlt have served ; 
he will have completed,' Sec. would have been correct and 
applicable. The peculiar Import of tbpse auxiliaries, m 
explained in page 89, under section 7, seems to account 
for their impropriety in the applications just mendoned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and suh* 
junctive moods : but that this tense ^s applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples.-— 
< John will have earned his wages the next newyear's day,** 
is a simple declaration^ and ^erefore in the indicative 
mood : Mf he shall have finished his work when the bell 
lings, he will be entitled to the reward,' is condi^onal and 
•contingent, and is therefore in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may he useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, wishy 
supposition, &c. being superadded to it r ao the potential 
mood may, in like manner, he turned into the subjunctive ; 
as will be seen in the following examples : < If I could de- 
ceive Iiim? I should abhor it ;* ' Though he should en- 
crease in wealth, he would not be charitable ;' * Even in 
prosperity he would gain np esteem^ unless he should 
conduct himself better.' 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be^ is con- 
jugated as follows : ^ 

TO BE, 

* INDICATITB Moon. 

Preterit Ten^c^, 
Angular * Plural. 

1. lam. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye ar you are» 
5. He^ she, or it i$. 3. They are. 



u 



znattsx G«Air»A&, 





^mpeifctt 


jt eftse. 




Angular. 




Plural. 


1 


I was. 


1. 


We were. 


2 


Thou wast- 


2. 


Ye or you were. 


3. 


He was. 


3. 


They were. 




Per/e&t Tenae. 




. Smgtdar^ 




Plural. 


1. 


I have been. 


1. 


We have been. 


2. 


Thou hast been. 


2. 


Ye or you have been. 


a. He hath <fr has been* 


3. 


They have been. 




Pkiptrftct Tense. 




Singular, 




Plural. 


t. 


I had been. 


1. 


We had been. 


2. 


Thou hadst been. 


2. 


Ye or you had been. 


3. 


He had been. 


3. 


They had been. 




First Future Tense, 




Sing7*iar, 




. Plural. 


1. 


I shall or wUl be. 


1. 


We shall or wUl be 


2, 


Thou Shalt or wilt be. 


2. 


Ye or you shall or will be. 


3. 


He shall or will be. 


3. 


They shaU or will be- 




Second Future Tense. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


1. 


I shall have been. 


1. 


We shall have been. 


s; 


Thou wilt have been. 


2. 


Ye or you will have been. 


3. 


He Ivill have been. 


3. 


They wlU have been. 




IMFlillATIVB MOOD. 




Singular. 




Plural. 


1. 


Let me be. , 


1. 


Let us be. 


ji. 


Be thou or ao thou be. 


2. 


Be ye or you, or do ye be. 



POTENTIAL BCOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. He may or can be, 3. Theymay or can be. ^ 
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m 



Imperfict 

1. I migfat, cQuldy would) 1. 
or should be* 

2, Thou mightst, couldst) S. 
vouldst; or shouldstbe. 

S. He might, could, would, 3. 
or should be. 



Tcmtp 

PlunO. 
We might, couldf would, 
or should be. 
Ye or you might, couldf 
would, or should be. 
They might, could, would, 
or should be. 



Perfect Teme. 
Stngular, 
K I may or can have been. 
3. Thou nuiyest or canst 

have been* 
3> He may or can have been. 



Flttrai, 
1. We may ^r can have been. 
3. Ye or you may or can have 

been. 
3. They may or can have been. 



Singular, 
1. I might, could, would, 
or should have been. 
, 13. Thou mightst, couldst, 
wouldst, or shouldst have 
been.. 
3. He might, could, would, 
or should have been. 



Flufierfeci Tense. 



Plural. 
1« We might, could, would, 

or should have been. 
2. Ye or you might, could, 

would, or should have 

been. 
S. They might, could, would, 

or should have been. 



S;UBJUKCTIV£ SiOOn. 

Preaent Tense, 

Plural. 

1. If w^ be. 

2. If ye or you be. 

3. If they be. 
Iwfierfect Tense, 

Pluntal. 
1. If we were. 
t. If ye or you Were. 
3. If they were. 
The remsdning tenses of this mood are, in general, sim- 
ilar to the correspondent tenses of the Indicative M ood« 
See pages 83, 93, 94, and die notes under the mneteenUft 
ride of syntax. 

IKTUaTXVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. To be. Perfect. TohavcbecB. 
H 



Singular. 
\. If I be. 

2. If thou be. 
3*. If he be. 

Singular. 
I. If I were. 
5. If thou wert. 

3. If he were 
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PAHTICiPLBS. 

Pr€9ita, Being. Perfect. Bera. 

QmlmuMd Petfeet. Hftviag been. 

SECTION r. 

The auxi^artf Verb^ cof^gated in their nmfilejhrm ; with 
odservaHons an their fiecuUar nature and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxiliary 
verbs, to have and to bty could not be conjugated through 
all the moods and tenses, without the help of other aux- 
iliaiy verbs ; namely, may, cicn, vnUj9&aUy an4 their va«^ 
nations. 

That auxiliary verbs, in their.8imple staterandunassist*^ 
ed by others, are of a ver^ limited extent ; and that they 
are chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugat- 
ing the principal verbs ; will clearly i^>peaf to the scholary 
by a distinct conjugation of each of them^ uncombined 
with any other. They are exhibitjed far his inspectioii i 
not to be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 
Present Tense, 

sing. 1 . 1 have* 3. Thou hast. ^. He hafh or haa. 

Plur. 1. We have. 2« Ye or jom have. 3. They have. 

Imperfect Tenae, 
Sing. 1. 1 had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had* 
P/wr. 1. Wehad. 2. Ye or you had. 3. Th^ had. 
Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect. I had had, Ifec* 

PAKTXCIPI.E8. 

Present. Having. Perfect. Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 am. 2. Thou art 3. He is. 

Plur. I. We are. 3* ye or you sffe. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense* 
Sing. 1. 1 was. 2. Thou wtst. ?. He was. 
Plur. K We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PAKTICirl.BS. 

Present. Being; Perfect. l^ttXh 



STYicotocy* 



tf? 



SHALL, 

Present Tenae. 
&ng. 1 . 1 s> an » 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shdl. 
Fi»r. 1. We shall. 2. Ye or x<m shill. 3. They rfiall. 

Imfietfect Tense. 
Sif^. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur. l.We should^ 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 
IVILL. 
Pnetent Ten^e* 
Sing. 1. 1 will. 2. Thou wUt. 3. He will. 

Piur. I. We will. 2. Ye oryoa will. 3. They wiU. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
JSng, I. I would. 2. Thpu wouldst. 3. He would. 
Phtr. l.We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would. - 
AL^r. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 may. 2. Thou mayst. 3. He may. 
Plur. I. We may. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1 . 1 might. 2. Thou mightst 3. He might. 
Plur. 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might 3. They might. 

- CAM 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. lean. 2. Thou canst. 3. He can. 
Plur. I. We can. 2. Ye oryou can. S. They can. 

I .xperfect Tense. 
Sing. !. I could. 2. ThpUcouldst. 3. He could. 
JP/^, 1. We could* 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO no. 

Present Tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

P/ur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
"Sing. 1, I did. 2. Thou didst 3. He did. 
Pbir. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

• Shalt 18 here properly used in the present tense, having th« 
sM»e analogy to#/t0u/J that ean has to c#;^ZJ, mey to mght^ and 
yiiU to "^i^nidi 
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PARTICIPLES. y 

Present. Doing. Perfect, Done. 

The yerbs have^ be^ vfillj and do^ when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, 
are not auxiiiaiies, but principal verbs : as, ^ We have 
enough ;' * I am grateful ;* * He vnlis it tobe so ;* < They 
do as they please.' In this view, they also have their • 
auxiliaries : as, * I shall have enough y ' I will be grate- 
ful/ &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appeaf 
from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the. action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, < I ^o speak truth ;* 

• I did respect him ;* * Here am I| for thou ^dst call me/ 
They are of great use in negative sentences : as, ' I do 
not fear ;* ' I did not write.* They are alniost universally 
employed in asking questions : as, * Z)otf* he learn ?* ^ Did 
he not write ?* They sometimes also supply the place of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same 
or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, < You attend 
not to your studies as he does ;' (i. e. as he attends, &c.) 
< I shall come if I cui ; but M 1 do noty please to excuse 
me ;* (i. e. if I come not.) 

Let not only expresses permissicm, but entreating, ex* 
horting, Commanding : as, < Let us know the truth ;' ^Let 
me die the death of the righteous ;' < Let not thy heart be 
too much elated with success ;' ^ Let thy inclination sub- 
mit to thy duty.* 

May and ndght express the possibility or liberty of do- 
ing a thing ; can and couldy the ^ower : as < It may rain ;* 

* I may write or read ;* * He might have improved more 
than he has ;' < He can write much better than he could 
last year.* 

Must is somedmes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, * We must speak the truth, whenever we 
4o speak, and must not prevaricate.* 

Willy in the first person singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and promising ; in the second and third per- 
son, only foretells : as, < I will reward the good, and will 
^^unish the wicked \* < We yhSI remember benefits, and 
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he grateful ;*^ * Thou lirih:, or he wHl, repait of that folly ;* 

* You or thejr will have a pleasant walk.* 

Shaili on the contrary, in the first person^ simply fore* 
tells ; in the second and third persons, promises, com- 
inands, or threatens : as, < I shall go abroacl ;* * We shall 
cMne at home ;' ^ Thou shsdt, or you shall inheiit the 
land :' * Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;* * They shall 
account for their mbconduct.* The following passage i* 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words shall and vnll : * Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me ftU the days of my life j and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever ;* it ought to bcf 

* mil follow me,* and « I shaU dwell.'— The foreigner 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out ; ^ I 
wU be drowned, no body s/uill help me ;f made a sad mis* 
application of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verb* 
vfiil and s/ially must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, just the re- 
Terse, for the most part, takes place ; thus, ^ 1 shall go ; 
^ou <wY/ go 5* express event only : but, * vdli you go ?* 
imports intention ; and, ^ shall I go V refers to the will 
of another. But, ' he shall go,' and * ^all he go ?' both 
imply win ; expressing or reftrring t6 a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
teration ; as the learners will readily perceive by a few 
examples : < He shaH proceed,* * If he shall proceed ;' 

* You shall consent,' ' If yeu shall consent.' These aux- 
iliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the iniSbative and 
subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of the 
au»liary : as, < He mil not return,' * If he shaU not re- 
turn ;' ^ He shall not return,' ^ If he will not retum/"^ 

Wouldy primarily denotes inclination of will ; and should, 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and are olteft 
used to express dmple event. 

H^ 
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SECTIONS. 

The Conjugation of Regular Verbs, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when tbejr 
form flieir imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
and tlieir perfect participle, by adding to the verb^ 
ed^ or rf only when the verb ends in e : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Particip. 

I fevQur. I favoured* Favoured. 

I love. I loved. Loved. 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
following maimen 

TO LOVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I love.* 1. We love. 

%, Thoulovcst. 2. Ye or voulo^ 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or loves- 3. They love. 
Imfierfect Tense. 
Singular, Plural: 

1. I loved. I. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2.^ Ye or you loveA 

3. He loved. 3.' They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have loved- 1* We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have love^ ' 

3. He hath or has loved, 3. They have loved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 
Angular* PbiraL ' 

4. I had loved. 1 . We had loved. 

d. Thou )jad8t loved. 3. Ye oryouhadlove«t 

<3. HehadlQved. 3. They had loved. 

• In the preset and imperfect tenses, we use a different form 
^the verb^:?i4en we mean to express ener|fy and posiUvencss : 
Its, 'I'^love; thou dost l#ye } lie jH*^ ic^re; I c/^lore ; tlMU 
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First Fumte Teme. 

Singuian Plurai, 

f. I aliaU or will love. 1. We shall dr will lovc^ 

'^. Thou shah or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will love. 

^; He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Teme* 

Singular, Plural. 

1 . I Shall have loved. r. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wih have loved. 3. Ye or you will have loved. 
5. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved- 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are form- 
ed of the principal, without an auxiliary verb : a^ < I 
love, I loved/ The compound tenses are such as cannot 
be formed without an auxiliary verb : as, < I have loved ; 
i had loved ; I shaU or will love ; I nmy love ; I. may be 
loved ; I may have been, loved ;' &c. These compoimds 
are, however, tobe c^n^ered as only different forms of 
the same verb. 

IMVVRATIVE lIO«D. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. Let me love. 1 . t.et t« love« 

2, Love, or love thou^ or do 3. Love, or love ye, or yo% 
- thou Idve. or 6ojt love. 

S. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 

rOTSMTliU. MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you mayor can lote* 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imfierfect Tense, 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I might, could^ would, or 1. We might, could, irouI4) 
shCMild love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
. wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3. 4le might, could, would, 3. Th^y might, could^ wool*, 
#r sboidld loye. »r should loTe* 



these obser^adons kLmay4>e replied; l«t f t is etidetltf 
on iospectioii, that* in the subjuncdTe mood, the presets 
tense of the prlnci^ verbs, the present and imperfect 
t^oaes of the verb to be^ imd the second and third persons, 
iB both numbers^ of the second future tease of all verbs i* 
require a variation from the for^is which those tonses hsxrc 
in the indicative mood. So much difference in the form 
of the verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of 
mood, though the remaimng puts ^f the subjunctive weroy 
in all respect similar to those of the indicative. In other 
languages, a principle of this nature has been admitted, 
^both in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of 
Bouns. 3d. There appears to be as much propiiety^ in 
f^iving a conjunction the power of assisting to form the 
4Ribjunctive mood^ as there is in allowing tlie particle to 
to have an effect in the formation of the infinitive iiKXKit 
3d. A conjunction added to the verb; shows the manner 
of being, doing, or suffering, which other particles can* 
not show : they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify 
kf as conjunctions do- 4th. It m$^ be said, < If contingent 
Cf co^titutes the subjjmctive mood, then it is the senses 
of a phrase, and not a coi^junctioa, that determines this 
mood.' But a little reflection will show, that the cootin« 
gent sense lies in the meaning and iorct of the c(Hijunc» 
- tion, expressed or understood. 

This sub^t may be &rther illustrated, by the fbUowing 
observations^— Moods have a foundatKai in nature. Thej 
show what is certain ; what is possible ; what is condi* 
tional ; what is a>mmanded. They express also othef 
oonoeptions and volitions ; all signifying the manner of 
being, doing, or suffering. But as it would tend to ob<- 
scure, rather than elucidate tl\e sid)ject» if the moods were 
particularly enumerated, grammarians have very properiy 
given them such combinations and arrangonents, assent 
to explain the nature of this part of language^ and to ren- 
der the knowledge of it easily attaiuable. 

^ We think it hss been proved that the auxiUioy is a oonttttu* 
ent part of the verb to which it relates : that the principal si^d 
tuid its auxiliary form but one verb. 

f Conjunctions have an influence on the xnood of the follow- 
ing verb, J>r. Beunie. 
Conjunctions have sometimss »|^enuneat of moodi. J^ L$wih: 



The grammars of some kngi^tges contain a greater 
Slumber of the mooda^ than others, and exhibit Aem in 
ilifTerent forms. The Gi^^ and Roman tengues dcboto 
them, bf ps^iicukkr Yarisuions in. ^e verb ktaeif. This 
form^ howeTer, iw» the efiiect of ingemuty and improYe^ 
ment: it is not essential tothe nature of the subject. The 
moods may be as effectually designated by a {riundity of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of asmgle Mrord ; 
because the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends ac*^ 
compMshed, by either manner of expres»on. 

On this ground^ the moods of the English i^rb, asivelf 
as the tenses, ai*e, with great prc^>riety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and pmly by the assistance which 
that verb derives from other words. For ftirther observa- 
tk)ns» relative tothe idews and sentiments here advanced, 
see pages 69— .71. 75 — 17. 9S— 101. 1S4— IM. 

FASSIVB. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition of rf 
or edi to th^ verb : as,, from the verb, ' To 
love^' is form^ the passive, ^ I um loy^, I.wasr 
loved, I shall be loved,' &c * 

A passive verb is conjugated by acMing the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary io 6e, through 
all its dianges of number, person, mood, and 
tense, in the fidlowii^ manner* 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
StngtUar. Plural. 

1. I am loved. I. Wc are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you arc loved, 
a. He h loved. ' 3. They are loved. 

Imperfect Teme. 
Angular. PluraU 

1. I was loved. I . We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 3. Ye or you wfcre loved. 
5. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 
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Feiftct Teme. 
Singular. Plural 

h I have been loved.. 1. We have been lov^. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 9. Yeoryouhavebeenloved* 
5. He hath or has been loved.3. They hi^e been loved, 

Pluperfect Teme. 
Sh^^lar. Plural. 

L. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been lovftd. 
^. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

Pirst Future Teme. 
Singular. Plural. 

i. 1 shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or wiH beloved. 
31 Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
loved. « loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3. They shall or wiU be loved. 

Second Future Teme. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been lovfed. 1. We shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been 2. Ye or you will have be«i 
loved. loved. 

3« He will have be6n loved. 3. They will have been loved- 

IMPXRATIVE ifOOn. 

Singular. Plural* 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us beloved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved^ or 6» 
be loved. ye be loved. 

'3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

POTENTIAI. MOOB. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

\. I may or can be loved. 1. We may or fcan be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or cahst be 2. Ye or you may or caxi be 
loved. loved. 

3. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be lored^ 



Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, cottldst, 2« Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be would, or should be loved, 
loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, €ould, would, 
or should be loved. or should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

i . I may or can have been 1 . We may or can have been 
loved. loved. 

2. ^hou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 
been loved. T)een loved. 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have 
loved. been loved. 

Plufierfixt Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

K I might, could, would, or I. Wc might, could, would, 
.should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shoQidst have would, or should have been 
been loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
or should have been loved, or should have been loved. 

SUBIUNCTIVE Moon. 

Present Tense, 
lingular. Plural. 

\. If I be loved. 1 . If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
. Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were loved? !• If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in general, sim- 
ilar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood.— 

I 
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See pages 83, 93, an<l the not^ under the nineteenth nilc 
of syntax. 

INFJiriTIYE HOOD. 

Present Tenser Perfect. 

To be loved. To hav^ been Joved* 

PARTI CIPLBS. 

Present, Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive. Loyedi 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is j(Mned to the participle of the 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes throuj^h ail the varia- 
tions of person and number, and the pamc^le itself ^on^ 
tinues invariably the same. When there are two or more 
imxiliaries joined to tbe participle, the ftrst of them only 
is varied according to person and number. The auxiliary 
must admits of no variadon. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active : but as it ^ 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
jieuter signification ; as, * I am arrived ;' * I ^as gone :* 
' I am erown.' The auxiliary verb am, wa«, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it : the passive form still ex- 
pressing, not properly a passion, but only a state or coi^di- 
tion of being. 

SECTION 9. 

Observatwns on Passive Verbs. 
Some writers .on grammar assert, that there arc no 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we hav0 
no verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all erf 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxili- 
ary to be J joined to the passive participle of the verb.— • 
Thiols, however, to mistake the true nature of the English 
verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles of our own 
tongue, but on those of foreign languages. The conji^ga- 
tion, or the variation, of the English Verb, to answer all 
the purposes of verbs, is accomplished by the means of 
auxiliaries ; and if it be alledged tfiat we have no passive 
verbs^ because we cannot exMbit them without having 



recour^ to belpbg vcrbs^ it may with cq«it*nJtb Hi jft^i ; 
that wc have np fierfcct^ plufierfect^ or Julure tlmse^^^^ ft© * 
indicative or subjunctive mood ; since these, as well as 
some other parts of the verb acdve, are formed ^ aux- 
iliaries* * 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 
auxiliaiy to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 
foi*mer, in -the preterit of the optative and subjunctlvfe 
moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the 
indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and futures of the sub- 
junctive mood, and the perfect of the ii^nitive. The de- 
pommt vetbs, in Latin, require also an au^Hary to conju- 
gate sev^jral c^ their tenses. This statement abimdantfy 
proves that the conjugation of a rerb in the learned lan- 
guages does not consist solely in varying the form of the 
original verb. It proves that these Janguagcis, like our 
own language, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and 
sometimes without it. There is, indeed, a cUEFerence. 
What the learned ^languages require to be done, in some 
instances, the peculiar genius of our- own tongue obliges 
us to do, in active verbs, principally, and in passire ones, 
taniversally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek 
and Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termi- 
nations, added to> the verb itself,- in English, by the addi- 
tion of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially 
^{ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, 
very possiWe to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and 
pei^lex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the 
principfes ajwi arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gram- 
marians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, which 
we meet with in the writings of some English Gramma- 
riacks, on the subject of verbs, moods, ^d conjugations, 
has arisen irom the misappIic^i(Mi of names. We are apt 
to think, that the t)Id names mtust always be attached to 
the identical forms Mid things to which they were ancient- 
ly attached. Butif we rectify this mistake, and properly 
adjust the natmes to Uie pecutiar forms Mid nature of the 
dii^ in our own language, we shall be clear and consist- 
em in our ideas ; and consequently,^ better able to repre- 
sent tii^a inteltigibiy to those whom we wish to inform. 



, : :^.1fll^d£^rr^ois,7rhic& we have made under thishead^ 
• 'alid'iih'tfc'c axibj^tl af\he* moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the 
article and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as 
well as an unwieldy apparatus ; since every English pre- 
position points to, and governs, but one case, namely, the 
objective ; whi<^h is also true with respect to oiu* govern* 
ing verbs and participles. But the conjugation of an 
£ngUsh verb in form, through all its moods and tenses, by 
means of auxiliaries, so far from being useless oi^intricate) 
is a beautiful and regular display of it, and indispensably 
necessary to the language. 

Some grammarians have alleged, that on the same 
ground that the voices, mopds, and tenses, are admitted 
into the English tongue, in the forms for which we have 
contended, we should also admit the dual number, the 
paulo post future tense, the middle voice, and all the moods 
and tenses, which are to be found in Greek and Latin. 
But this objection, though urged with much reliance on 
its weight, is not well founded. If the arrangement of the 
moods, tenses, &c. which we have adopted, is suited to 
the idiom of our tongue ; and the piinciple, on which 
they are adopted, is extended as far as^ use and convenience 
require ; where is the impropriety, in arresting our pro- 
gress, and fixing our forms at the point of utility ? A 
principle may be warrantably adopted, and carried to a 
precise convenient extent, without subjecting its support- 
ers to the charge of inconsistency, for not pursuing it be- 
yond the line of use and propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and ten- 
ses, will apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks 
on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for bis 
solicitude to simplify and explain them.— He thinks it has 
been proved, that the idiom of our tongue demands the ar- 
rangement he has given to the English verb ; and that, 
though the learned languages, with respect to voice^< 
maoods, and tetises; are, in general^ diifer^tly constructed 



lh>m{!teEn^h tongue, yet^mf(nx);e^^ ;;. 

^milar to it, as to warrant the prin<a]ilViVh"i6h he Kaft adopt-? •' * 
cd. Seepa^j«s69~ri. 75—77. *2— 95. 184—186. 

SECTION 10. 
0/ Irregular Verbti* 
iRREGtTLAR Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect par- 
ticiple, by the addition of d'or edto the verb : as. 

Present. liftperfect. Perfect Part 

I begin, I began, begun. 

I know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR TERBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1 . Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, tbe same : as, 

Present. Imperfect ' Perfect Part 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti^ 
ciple, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect Perfect Part 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple, different : as. 

Present Imperfect Perfect Part 

Aiise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, * feed, 
fed 5 leave, left :' others by the termination <m ,• as, * fiall, 
fell, fallen ;* others by the termination gkt ; as, ' buy, 
bought ; teach, taught,' kc. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is pre* 
«umed, be found both comprehensive and accurate. 
Present Imperfect Perf. oi Pass. Part 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Am, was, been. 

Arise, arose> arisen. 

Awake, awoke, R. awaked. 

'B^y^oMngforth^e^ bom. 

1% 
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• "• • 


•Imperf^t. 


Perf. or Pass. l>aft- 


rry'y • - 


.5)dfe^- 


borne. 


Beat, 




beat. 


beaten, beat. 


Begin, 




began, 


begun. , 


Bend, 




bent. 


bent. 


Bereave, 




bereft, R. 


bereft, R. 


Beseech, 




besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 




bid, bade. 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 




boundf 


bound. 


Bite, 




bit. 


bittea, bit 


Bleed, 




bled. 


•bled. 


Blow, 




blew, 


blown. 


Break, 




broke. 


broken* 


Breed, 




bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 




brought 


brought * 


Build, 




built, ^ 


built. 


Burst, 




burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 




boyght. 


bought. 


Cast, 




. cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 




caught, «. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 




chid. 


chidden, cHid: 


Choose, 




chose, 


<ibQsen. 


Cleave, to 


9tick, 


y REGULAR^ 




or adhere^ 




Cleave, to 


split. 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft,, cloven* 


Cling, 




clung, 


clung,, 


Clothe, 




clothed. 


clad,R. 


Come, 




came, 


come. 


Cost, 




cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 




crew, R, 


crowed* 


Creep, 




crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 




cut, 


put. 


Dare, to venture^ 


dui-st, 


dare^! 


Dare, a. tc 


challenge* 




Deal, 




dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


/ ' 


dug, R. 


dug,R. 


Do, 




did, 


done. 


Draw, 




drew,. 


drawn. 


Drive, 




drove, 


driven.. 


Drink, 




drank, 


drunk. 


BwelP, 




dweb^B; 


*welt, R. 



■^ 
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1( 


rtQBCfA* 


Imperfect. 


Fcrf. or Pass* Part. 


Eat, 


eat, or ate,. 


eaten. 


Fali; 


feU, 


iallen. 


Feed, ^ 


fed. 


fed. 


Peel, 


felt, 


felt 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought; 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fied^ 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flown. 


Forget, 


foi'got. 


forgotten, forgot. 


Forsake) 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Get, 


got, 


got* 


Gild, 


gilt, ». 


gilt, R. 


Gir4 


girt, R. 


girt, a. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


g<me. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, b^ 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow^ 


grew. 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew,. 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt' 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept 


Knit, 


knil, &. 


knit, R. . 


Know,. 


knew. 


known. 


La^e^ 


laded,. 


laden. 


Lay, 


kid. 


hud. 


Lead, 


led,. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent 


Let, 


let. 


1^ 


Lie, to He down^. 


lay, 


lain. 



• Gotten is^ nearly Obsolete, 
good use* 
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Present 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meet, 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend, 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise^ 

Rive^ 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

»eep, 



Imperfect ' 


Perf. or Pass. Pwt 


loaded, 


laden, e. 


lost, 


lost. 


made, 


made* 


met. 


met 


mowed, 


tnown, R. 


paid. 


paid. 


put. 


put. 


read, 


read. 


rent, 


rent. 


rid, 


rid. 


rode. 


>ode, ridden.* 


rung, rang, 


rung. 


rose. 


risen. 


rived. 


riven. 


ran. 


run. 


sawed, 


«awn, A. 


said, 


said. 


saw. 


seen. 


sought, 


sought^ 


Bold, 


sold. 


sent, 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


«hook. 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaped, shapes. . 


shaved. 


shaven, r. 


sheared, 


«hom. 


shed, 


shed. 


shone, a. 


shone, r. 


showed, 


shown. 


shod, 


shod. 


shot, 


shot. 


shrunk. 


shrunk,, 


shred, 


shred. 


shut. 


shut 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


sunk, sank. 


sunk. 


sat, 


sat 


slew, 


slain. 


slept, 


slept. 



5 Bidden is nearly obsolete* 





ITyMOlOGT 


IQJ 


Present 


Imperfect 


Perf. oirPass.'Part 


Slide, 


sUd, 


slidden. 


Sling, 
Slink' 


slung, 
slunk, 


slung, 
slunk. 


SUt, 


slit, R. 


slit or slittefd. 


Smite^ 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sown, R» 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin^ 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit, spitten.* 


Split, 


split, 


split. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprai^ 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


Slung. 


Stink, 


stunk. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or aUid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or stricken* 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


^ve, 


strove, ^ 


striven. 


Strow or strew, 


st«,wedor strewed, J''™,^-^^^-^^. 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


awet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, R. . 


Swim, 


swum, swam, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swiwg. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught, 


taught 


Tear, 


tore, 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


throwiv 


Thrust, 


tlirust. 


thrusl^ 



Spitfen is nearly obsoktu^ 



k 
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Imperfect. 


Pcrf. pt Pass, Part^ 


trod, 


trodden. 


waxed, 


waxen, r. 


wore, 


worn. 


wove, 


woven. 


wept, 


wept. 


won, 


won. 


wound, 


wound. 


wrought, 


wrought or worked 


wrung. 


wrung. 


wrote. 


written. 



Present 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave> 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 

In the prece£ng list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as kregularly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form arc marked with an a, 
Thdre is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment muit determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentiofted in the Ibt^ seem 
to be the most eligible. The Compiler has not inserted 
such verbs as are irregular only in ^miliar wiiting or dis- 
c^ourse, and which are improperly terminated by /, insteat) 
of ed : as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be avoid*- 
ed in every sort of composition. It is, however, proper to 
observe, that some contractions of ed into /, are unexcep- 
tionable : and others, the only cstablishe<i forms of ex- 
pression : as crept, dwelt, giit, &c. : and lost, felt, sle^ 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must 
therefore be carefully distinguished by the learner, fix)m 
those that ai*e exceptionable. The words which are obso- 
lete have also been omitted, that the learner might not be 
induced to mistake them for words in present use. Such 
are, wreathen, ditmken, holpen, molten, gotten, hoWeti) 
bounden, Sec : and swang, wrang, slank, sirawed, gat, 
Ijrake^ tare, ware, &c. 



SECTION 3. 

€>f Defective Verha ; and of the different ways in wfdth 

verba are conjugated. 

Defective verits are those which arc used 
only in some of their moods and tenses. 
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TR^ firindfial of them art thete% 
Present. Imperfect Perf. op Pass. Part. 

Can, could, ,.,.,.——. 

May, might, ■ " ■ ■ ■ - 

Shall, idiouki, ■ ■ ■ 

Will, would, 

Must, must, — - 

Ought, ought, — 

■ I ■ i.ir- quoth, 

That the verbs mtist and ought have both a present and 
past idgniitcation, appears from the following sentences : 

♦ I must own that I am to blame ;* ' He must have been 
mistaken ;* ' Speaking things which they ought not ;* 

* These ought ye to have done.* 

In most languages there are some verbs which are de- 
fective with respect to persons. These are denominated 
impersonal verbs. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculigffly appropriated to 
that person ; as, ^ It rains, it snows, it haik, it lightens, it 
Aunders.* But as the word imfiersonal implies a total ab- 
sence of persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is no such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, 
as a sort of vet*bs really impersonal. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, 
regular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken to- 
gether, is about 4300. The number of irregular verbs, 
Sie defective included, is about 177.* 

Some grammarians have thought that the English verbs, 
as well as those of the Greek, l-.atin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations ; 
and that the three different terminations of the participle 
might be the distinguishing characteristics. They have 
accordingly proposed three conjugations ; namely, the 
first to consist of verbs, the participles of which end in ed^ 
or its contraction t ; the second, of those ending in ght ; 
and the third of those in en. But as the verbs of the first 
conjugation, would so greatly exceed in number those of 
both the others, as may be seen by the preceding account 
of them ; and as those of the third conjugation are so va- 

• The wliole n amber of words, in tjie English language, is 
about tliirty-ftve thousand. 
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rious in their formj and incapable of being reduced to one 
plaih rule ; it seems better in practice^'as Dr. Lowth just*^^ 
1y observes, to consider the first in ed as the only regular 
form, and the other aa deviations from it ; after the exam.- 
ple of the Saxon and German grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the vert)s, it may afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have made 
use of different contrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the casesof their nouns, adjectives, and^par- 
ticiples, by varying the termination, or otherwise changing 
the form, of the word : retaining, however, those radical 
letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same kin- 
dred with its root. The modem tongues, particularly the 
English, abound in auxiliary words, which vary the mean-; 
ing of the poun, or the verb, without requiring any consid-^ 
erable varieties of inflection. Thus, I do love^ I did love^t 
I have lovedy I had lovedj I shall love^ have the saime im-f 
port with amo^ amabamj amavij amaveramy amado. It is? 
obvious, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which 
can thus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or 
three words, must have some advantages over those which 
are not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it may not 
be more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, 
5ind consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in 
conciseness, it m^ be much more elegant. 



CHAPTER VIL 

OF ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometirifies to another adverb, 
to express some quality or circumstance respect- 
ing it : as, ^ He reads well;^ ^ A truly good 
man ;' * He writes very correctly.^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; * Soon, 
sooner, soonest ;' * often, oftener, oftenest.'^^ — 
Those ending in /y, are compared by mote and 
most: as, * Wisely, more wisely, most wisely.' 
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Adverbs seem origuiallf to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one wordy what 'must otherwise 
have required two or more : as, ' He acted wisely,' for, he 
%cted with wisdom; < prudently,' for, with prudence f *He 
did it here,* for, lie did it in this place ; ' exceedingly,' for, 
to a g^reat degree ; < often and seldom,* for many, and for 
few times ; ' very,* for, in an eminent degree, &c. 

There zre many word^ln the English language that arb 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, * More men than women were there ;' or, * I am more 
diligent than, he.* In the former sentence more is evident- 
ly an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There are 
others that are sometimes used as substantives, and some- 
Umes as adverbs : as, < To-day's lesson is longer than 
yesterday's ;' here io-day and yesterday^ are substantives, 
because they are words that make sense of themselves, aiul 
admit besides of a genitive cas#: but in the phrase, < He 
came home yester<lf^, and sets out again to-^y,' they are 
^ verbs of time ; because they answer to the question when. 
The adverb mz/cA is used as all three : as, * Where much 
is given, much is required ;' * Much money has been ex- 
pended ;' / It is much better to go than to stay.* In the 
first of these sentences, much is a substantive ; in the se- 
cond, it is an adjective ; and'in the third, an adverb. In 
shorty nothing but the sense can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though veiy numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Timfe, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1. Oi number : as, < Once, twice, thrice,* Sec. 
. 2. Of order : as, ' First, secondly, thirdly, fourthlyi 
fifthly, lastly, finally,' &c. 

3. 0£ place : as, * Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, aiowhere, herdn, whither, hither, 
thither, \ipward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hencC) thence, whithersoever,* &c. 

4. Of Hme^ 

Of timefiresene ^ as, / Now, to-day,* Sec. 
Of iime past : as, * Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
iie»etofore, hitherto, long since, long ago,* &c. 

K 
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Of time to come : as, * To-morrow, not yetj hcrcafeor, 
hencefoith, henceforwajx!> by and b^j instantly, presently) 
immediately, stnaghtways,' &c. 

Of time indefinite : as, * Oft, often, oft-times, ofteo-time% 
sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, pacmthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, again,' ?cc. 

5. Of quantity : as, * Much, little, sufficiently, how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly,' Sec. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, ' Wisely, foolishly, justly, * 
imjustly, quickly, slowly,' &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed fey 
adding the tennination ly to an adjective or participle, or 
changing le into ly : as, * Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerftil- 
ly ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.' 

7. Oi doubt J as, ^ Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, per* 
chance.* 

8. Of affirmation : as, < Venly, truly, undoubtedly^ 
4oubtlc8S, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really,* Sec. 

9. Of negation : as, ' Na^, no, nol, by no means, not at 
all, in no wise,* 8cc. 

10. Of interrogation : as, * How, why, wheref<»ref 
whether,* &c. 

J 1. Of comparison : as, < More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, sdmost, little, alike,' &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place Jtere^ there^ and where .• 
as, * Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 
hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, where- 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore Ql, e. there-for) 
whereft>re (i. e. where-for) hereupon or hereon, there- 
upon or thereon, whereupon or whereon, &c. Except 
thereforcy these are seldom «sed. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
Incomes an adverb merely by its explication t as, wbea 
we say, * be rides about ;' * he was near ^ling ;* ' but do 
not after lay 4;he blame on me.' 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns and the article a : as, ' Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead^ 
^lecp, aboard, ashore, abed, aground, a£k)at^' fx^. 
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The words when and wkercy and al? others of the same 
nature, such as wAenee^ whither^ v)henever^ toherever^ &c. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions ; because 
they participate the nature both of adveibs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of ad- 
verbs, as they denote, the attDfcutes either of tijne^ or of 
filace. 

It may be partfculsorly observed with respect to the word 
thertfore^ that it is an adverb, when, without joining sen- 
tencesy it only gives the sense of, fir that reason. When 
it gives that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : 
as, < He is good^ therefore he is happy.* The same ob- 
servation may be extended to the words consegttently^ ac* 
eordinglyj and the Ukc, Wken these are subjoined to and^ 
or joined to if^ since^ &c. they are adverbs, the connexion 
being made without their help : when they appear single, 
and unsupported by any other connective, they may be 
called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what neces- 
sity there is for adi^erbs of time^ when verbs are provided 
with tensesy to show that circumstance. The answer is, 
though tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater dis- 
tinctions of time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses 
would be a perplexity without end. What a variety of 
forms must be given to the verb, to denote yesterday ^ to^ 
day^to-morrovfy formerly y lately yjiLst noiv J nonv, immediate' 
lyy firesently^ soon, hereafter, &c. It was this consideratioa 
that made the adverbs of time necessary, over and abov^ 
the tenses* • 

CHAPTER Vni. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with 
one another, and show the relation between them* 
They are, for the most part, put before nouns 
and pronouns : as, ' He went Jrom London ts 
York :' * She is above disguise ;' ' They are in* 
stracted by him/ 
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The following is a list of ^e principal prepositions t 



Of 


into 


above 


at 


' off 


to* 


within 


below 


near 


on or upon 


for 


without 


between 


up 


among 


by 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


with 


under 


from 


before 


about 


m 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 



Verbs arc often compounded of a verb and a preposi- 
tion ; as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as, to 
understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, the 
preposition is more frequently placed after the verb, and 
separately from it, like an adverb, in which situaticm it ii 
not less apt to affect the sense of it, 'and to give it a new 
meaning ; and may still be considered as belonging to tie 
vei*b, and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; but to 
cast ufiy or to compute, an account^ is quite a different 
thing : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to give over, &c. So 
that the meaning of the verb, and the propriety of the 
phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composidon of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, be^ cony mis^ &c. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 47. The necessity and use of them will appear 
from the following examples. If we say, ' he wTites a 
pen,' ' they ran the river,* < the tower fell the Greeks,* 

* Lambeth is Westminster- Abbey,' there is observable, in 
each of these expressions, either a total Want of con- 
nexion, or such a connexion as produces falsehood or non- * 
sense : and it is evident, that, before they can be turned 
into sense, the vacancy must be filled up by some connect- 
ing word : as thus, ' He wiites with a pen ;* * they ran 
towards the river ;' < the tow^r fell ufion the Greeks ;* 

* Lambeth is overxigainst \yestminster- Abbey.' We see 
by these instances, how prepositions may be-necessary \» 
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connect those words, which in their signification are not 
naturally connected. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation,, 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are now 
used figuratively to express other relations. For exam- 
ple, as they who are abcrve have in several respects the 
advantage of such as are below, prepositions expressing 
high and low places are used for superiority and inferiority 
in general : as, ' He is ab^rvt disgjiise ;' ' we serve under 
a good master ;* * he rules orver a willing people ;' ' we 
should do nothing beneath our character.* 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Q/" denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, jmd other relations connected with these : as, 

* The house of my friend j' that is, * the house belonging 
to my friend ;' ' He died of a fever ;' that is, ' in conse- 
quence of a fever.' 

To, or unto^ is opposed xofrom ; as, * He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester.* 

J^or indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. as, ' He loves her /or (thad is on account 
©f ) her amiable qualities.* 

JBy is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
ftieans, &c. as, ' He was killed by a fall ;* that is, .' a fall 
was the cause of his being killed ;' ' This house was built 
by him ;*-that ia, ' he was the buildei' of it.' 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &c. as,. 

* We will go *tvith you ;' ' They ^re on good terms with 
each other ;'^ — With tX^o alludes to the instrument or- 
means ; as, ' He was clit vtith a knife;' 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting. Sec. as, ' He was bom in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 j* <He dwells in the cityj* ' She lives in af- 
fluence.* 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind ; 
as, ' He retired into \he> country ;' ' Copper is converted 
into brass.' 

Within relates to something comprehended in any place 
€«• time : as, * They are vfithin the liQuse ;' ' He began- 
and finished his work xvithin the limited time.* 
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The si^ification ot without is opposite to that of within / 
as, ' She stands without the gate :' But it is more frequent- 
ly opposed to with ; as, ' You may go without me.' 

The import and force of the remaimng prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
them. We shall, therefore, cc»ic]ude this head with ob- 
serving, that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing 
the use of the prepositions by and with ; which is observ- 
able in sentences like the following : * He walks with a 
stafiF by moonligfit ;* * He was taken by stratagem, and 
killed with a sword.' Put the one preposition for the other, 
and say, ' he walks by a staff with moonlight ;' ' he was 
taken with stratagem, and killed by a sword j* and it will 
appear, that they differ in signification more than one, at 
first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions; as, ^ Afier their prisons were thrown 
open,' &c. * Before I die i' ' They made haste to be pre*- 
pared ogainBt their friends ^nived :' but if the noun time^ 
which is understood, be added, they will lose their con- 
junctive foimi as, < After [the time whenj their pri« 
sons,* Sec. 

The prepositions afier^ before^ ab(rv€^ beneath^ and sev- 
eral others, sometimes appear to be adverbs,, and may be 
so coasidered : as, * They had their reward soon after / 
^ He died not long before ;' < He dwells above ;' but if th« 
.nouns timv diwd filace be added, they will lose their ad- 
verbial form ; as, * He died not long before that timey 8cc. 



CHAPTER JX. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS^ 

A Conjunction is apart of speech tbat is 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one. It 
sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copulative and the DisjuNq- 

TIVE» 
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The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect 
or to continue a sentence, by expressing an addi- 
tion, a supposition, a cause, &c. . as, * He* and 
his brother reside in London ;' ' I will go j^he 
•will accompany me j' * You arc happy, because 
you are good.' 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves^ not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in different de- 
grees : as, * Though he was frequently reproved, 
yet he did not reform ;' * They came with her, 
mt went away without her/ 

The Allowing is a list of the piinclpal Conjunctions. 

The Coflulaiive, And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Disjunctive. But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunc- 
tion and as an adverb ; and sometimes as a preposition.— 
* I rest then upon this argument ;* then is here a conjunc- 
tion : In the following phrase, it is an adverb ; * He arriv- 
ed then, and not before.* / I submitted ; /or it was vain to 
resist :' in this sentence,, /or is a conjunction ; in the next, 
it is a preposition : * He contendedjfer victory only.* In 
the first of the following sentences, since is a conjunction j 
in the second, it is a preposition ; and in the third, m ad- 
verb : ' Since we must part, let us do it peaceably :' < I 
have not seen nim since that time .:* * Our friendship com- 
menced long since,* 

Relative pronouns as Well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences : as, < Blejssed is the man who feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments.* 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro- 
Tibun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is 
rather closer, than that by mere eonjj,unetions. The latter 
may form two onflanore sentences into one ; but, by the 
former, several s^tetice's may incorporate in one and the 
same ciause of a sentence. Thus, * thou seestaman,a»rf 
kc is called Peter,' is a sentence consisting of two distuict 
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clauses, united by thevcopulative and : but, * the man wAom 
thou seest is called Peter,* is a sentence of one clause^ 
and not less comprehensive than the othet*. 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
* Duty awrf interest forbid vicious indulgences ;' * Wisdom 
or folly governs us/ Each of these forms of expression 
contains two sentences, namely ; * Duty forbids vicious in- 
dulgences' ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;* ' Wis- 
dom governs us, or folly governs us' 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yetyon some occasions, it merely con- 
nects words, not sentencies t as, < The king and qnctn are 
an amiable pair ;' where the affinnation cauRot refer to 
each ; it being absurd to say, that the king or the gueen 
only is mi amisS^le pair. So in the instances, ' two mid two 
are four ;* ' the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the 
set of books.* Prepositions also, as before observed, con- 
nect words ; but they do it to show the relation which the 
connected words have to each other : conjunctions, when 
they tmite words only, are designed to show the relations, 
which those words, so united, have to other parts of the 
sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases 
appropriated to tlie coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
^ which are never employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, againy 
further f besides y &c. of the first kind ; than^ iesty unless y 
thaty 80 thaty &c. of the second ; and buty andyfrry there^ 
forcyh^t. of the last. 

We shall close* thiis chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a sub- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
grammatical studies. 

' Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the lat- 
ter make it more explicit. Relatives comprehend the 
meaning, of a pronoun and conjunction cq/M(Ufvf ; coikr 
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I junctions) while thef couftle sentences^ majr alsQ express 
opposition, inference, and many other relations and depen- 
dencies^ 

Till men began to think in a twdn, and to cgirry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is notprokible that 
they would make much use of conjunctions^ or of any 
other connectives; Ignorant people, and children, gener- 
ally speak in short and separate sentences. The same 
tiling is true of barbarous nations : and hence, uncultivated 

• languages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appear- 
ed in the world ; and their language, accordingly, alxHindft 
more than any other in connectives. 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
w riting. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and eveiy appearance of formality avoided, many 
of them would have a bad effect In passionate language 
too, it may be proper to omit them : because it is the na- 
ture of violent ptssion, to speak rather in disjointed sei- 
tences, than in the way of inference and argument. Books 
of apHorismSflike the Proverbs of Solomon, have few con- 
nectives J because they insu^lct, not by reasoning, but in 
detached observations. And narrative will sometimes ap- 
pear very graceful, when the circumstances are plainly 
told) with scarcely any oth^r conjunction than the simple 
copulative and : which is frequently the case in the his- 
torical parts of Scripture. When narration is full of im- 
ages or events, the omission of connectives may, by crowd- 
ing the principal words upon one another, give a sort of 
picture of huriy and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity 
of description. But when facts are to be traced down 
through their consequences, or upwards t9 their causes ; 
when the complicated designs of mankind are to be laid 
open, or conjectures offered concerning them ; when the 
-historian argues either for the elucidation of truth, or in 
order to state the pleas and principles of contending par- 
ties ; there will be occasion for every species of connec- 
tive, as much as in philosc^hy itself. In feet, it is in ar- 
gument, investigation, and science, that this part of speech 
is peculiarly and indispensably necessary.* 
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CHAPrER X. 

OF INTERJECTIOKS. 

Interjections are words thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence^ to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker : as, * Oh ! I have 
alienated my. friend ; alas t I fear for life :* * Q 
virtue ! how amiable thou art !* 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
guages, are comprised within a small compass. They are 
of different sorts, according to the different passions which 
they serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness 
or grief, are, O ! oh ! ah ! alaa ! Such as are expressive 
of contempt, are, fiish ! tush ! of wonder, height really ! 
strange I of calling, hem ! ho ! soho I of aversien or dis- 
gust, /oh ! fie i away I of a call of the attention, lo I be^ 
hold ! hark 1 of requesting silence, hush I hist I of salu- 
tation, welcome I hail ! all hail I Besides these, several 
others, frequent in the mouths of the multitude, might 
be enumerated ; but, in a grammar of a cultivated tongue, 
it is unnecessary to expatiate on such expi*essions of pas-^ 
sion, as are scarcely worthy of being ranked among tha 
bi*anches o? artificial language. 

CHAPTER XI. 

OF DERIVATIOIfe 
SECTION 1. 

Of the various %vays in which words are derived /torn on^ 
another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which is the first part of Etymolo-* 
gy, it is now proper to explain the methods by which one 
word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, viz. 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
aometimcs from adverbs. . 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives^ 
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4. Substatntives are derived &om adjecdre^ 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjecuves* 

' 1 Substantives are derived from verbs : as* from * ta 
bve,' comes < lover ;* from ' to visit, vidter ;* from ^ to 
«un^ve, surviver ;' &g. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is dif* 
icultto determine whether tiie verb was deduced from 
the noun, <3r the noun from the verb, -viz. * Love, to love ; 
i^ate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; 
ride, to ride ; act, to act ;' &c. 

3. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive Malti 
comes < to salt ;' from the adjective fwarm, < to warm f 
and from the adverb forward^ * to forward.' Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, <M*,sollenmg 
the consonant; as, from ^ grass, to graze :* iiometimes by 
adding en s especially to adjectives - as, from * lengthy to 
lengthen ; short, to shorten.* 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol- 
lowing manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are derived 
from subsuoitives by adding t/ ; as, from ' Health, iiealthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty,' &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from .substantives by adding en: 2^ 
&om ^ Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ^ wool, woolen,^ &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub* 
'Stantives, by adding/z^ ; as, fixMn ^ Joy, joyful ^ sin, sin- 
fill ; fruit, fruitful,' &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but wth some kind ^f di^ 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adcfing some : 
as, from < Laght, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, 
t(Mlsome,' Sec. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives, 
by ad<ting leas: as, from ^ Worth, worthless ^* ^m *<:are, 
x^reless ; joy, joyless,' &c. ^ 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from substan'* 
tives, by addkig ly : as, from * Man, manly 5 earth, earUv- 
)ly f court, courtly,* Sec, 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding ish to then^ ; which termi- 
Joation, when added to adjectives, imports diminution, or 
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lesi^niiig the quality : as, ^ White, whitish ;* i. e. some-' 
what white. When added to substantives, it signifies 
similitude or tendency to a character : as^ ^ Child, child"* 
ish; thief, thievish.* 

Some adjectives are formed from substantives or verbs, 
by adding the termination able i and those adjectives sig- 
nify capacity : as, < Answer, answerable ; to change, 
changeable.' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination n<?#« ; as, * White, whiteness ; 
swift, swiftness :* sometimes l^ adding th or /, and rac- 
ing a small change in some of the letters : as, < Long, 
length ; high, height/ 

5. Adveri>s of quality sffe derived from adjective^, by 
adding fy, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they arc 'derived : 
as, from * base,' comes 'basely ;* fram ' slow, slowly ;* 
from * i^le, ably.* 

There are so many other ways of deiiving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and near- 
ly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive words 
of any language are very few ; the derivatives f<M*m much 
the greater number. A few more instances only can be 
given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantivesy 
by adding the teiiiiinations hood or head^ shifi^ ery^ wick^ 
rick^ydom, iany m^nCj Qi^d age. 

Substantives ending in hood or A^/u/, are such as signify 
c^racter or qualities s »»> * Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood,' &c. 

Substantives ending in ahifif are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, < Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership,* &c. Some substantive sin «^, are de- 
rived from adjectives : as, ' Hard, hardship,* &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit ^ 
as, * Slavery, foolery, prudery,' &c. S6me sirtistMitives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; ^, * Brave, tiravery,* &c. 

Substantives ending in wicky rick, and dom^ denote do- 
, minion, jurisdiction, or condition ; as, * Bailiwick jhishop* 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom,* 8cc. - - 
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Sub^antives which end in tdn^ are those that signify pro* 
fession ; as, < Physician, milsician/ 8cc* Those that end 
in 7nenc and ag-e^ come generally Irom the French, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, ' Commandment, 
usage.' 

Some substantives ending in ard^ are derived from verbs 
or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, * Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard,* 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
minations, Arm, Hngj ing'yocky el^ and the like : as, ' Lamb, 
lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; 
cock, cockerel,' &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon^ Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
guages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some in- 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of obtain- 
ing it. The learned Home Tooke, in hb ' Diversions of 
Purley,* has given an ingenious account of the derivation 
and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram^ 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
fron^ obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
system of this very able etymologist is hot universally ad- 
mitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may have 
been their origin, the words in question appear to' have 
acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 
proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary trea- 
tise of grammar; especially as this plan coincides with 
that, by which other languages must be taught ; and will 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small 
moment, by what names and classification we distinguish 
these words, provided their meaning and use are well un- 
derstood. A philosophical consideration of the subfect, 
L 
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may, with great propriety, be entered upo» l^ the gram* 
matical student, when his knowledge and judgment be« 
come more improved. 

SECTIONS. 

A sketch of the siefisy by which the English Language hat 
risen to its present state ^ r^nement, 

BsroRB we conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to be inform* 
ed of some particulars respecting the origin of the English 
language, and the various natlDns to which it is indebted 
for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, which it 
has now attained. 

< When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op» 
pressed by the invasions of thdr northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an emb^sy (about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike peq;>le inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with (solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were suc- 
cessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts ^ 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage of it ; and at length es- 
tablished themselves in the greater part of South-Britain, 
sifter having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

^ From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language : which, even in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmentations 
and improvements, which it has received through various 
channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its Saxo^ 
original 

< The Saxons did not long remmn in quiet possession of 
the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nati^i, who had long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies, began to 
ravage the English coasts. Their first attempts were, in 
general, attended with such success, that they were en- 
couraged to a renewal of their ravages; till, at length, in 
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the beginnuig of the eleventh century, they made tKeln- 
selves masters of th^ greater part of England- 

* Though the period, 4^ring which these invaders oc- 
cupied the English throne, was veiy short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken, 
by those whom they had subdued : but this change cannot 
be supposed to have been very considerable, as the Danish 
and Saxon languages arose from one common source, the 
Gothic being Uie parent of both. 

' * The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced their- 
leader William tp the possession of the English thronq^ 
This prince, soon af^er his accessioii, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman-French) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful, 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these haugh- 
ty foreigners. In process of time, however, many Nor- 
man words and phrases were incorporated into the Saxolk 
language : but its general form and consti^uction still re* 
ixiained the same. 

* From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign 
words, till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that polish, which 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, in the lasl 
and present centuries. During this period, the learned 
have enriched it with many significant expressions, drawn 
from the treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; the 
iligepious and the fashionable have imported occasional 
supplies of French, Spanish, Italian and German words, 
gleaned during their foreign excursions; and the con- 
nes^ons which we maintain, through the medium of gov- 
ernment and commerce, with many remote nations, have 
made some additions to our native vocabulary. 

< In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
^xons proceed, through ihe various stages of innovatioi^ 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue/ 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, M^hich 
treats of the agreement and construction of words 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, form- 
ing a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com- 
pound. 

. A simple sentence has in it but. one subject, 
and one finite * verb : as, * Life is short.' 

A compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences, joined togetlier by one or more 
connective words ': as, * Life is bliort, and art is 
long.' 

As senlesnces themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members i for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentences, by means of some addition- 
al connexion ; as in the following example: * The ox 
ktioweth his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider;' This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple menibers, which are 
properly called clauses. 

Tliere are three sorts of simple sentences ; the exfili- 
cativcj or explaining ; the interrogattvcy or asking ; the 
imfierative^ ot conmnanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, ^ I am ; thou writest ; Thomas is 
loved.' If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is 

* Finite verbs are those to which number ^nd person apper- 
tain. Verbs in the infinitive mood have no respeat to number 
or person. 
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plaseil after the auxiiiaiy) or after the verb itself when it 
Ms no auxiliary : as, < I did uot touch him r or, ' I 
touched him not' 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question if 
asked, the nominative case follows the piincipal verb or 
the auxiliary : as, * Was it he ?* * Did Alexander conquer 
the Persians i* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded 
to be, to do, to sui^, or not, the nominatiTe case likewise 
feUows the verb or the auxitiary : as, * Go, thou traitor I' 
* Do thou go :* * Haste ye away :* unless the verb let be 
used : as, < Let us be gone.* 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, makbg sometimes part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action a^med or defied 
of it *r and the object is the thing aifected by 
such action. - 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usual- 
ly goes befcM-e the verb or attrU>ute ; and the 
word or i^u'ase, denoting the object, follows the 
verf> ; as, * A wise man goVems his passions.' 
Here, a ivis^ man is the subject ; governs, the 
attribute, or thing a&med ; and his passions, the 
object. 

Syntax principally consists erf two^ parts, Con-^ 
jrordmd Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government i& that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
fct«sc, Qr case*^ 

1.% 
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To produce the agreement and right disposi- 
tion of words in a sentence, the following rules 
and observations should be carefully studied, 

RULE I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case, 
in number and person : as, ^ I learn V * Thpu 
f art improved ;'* The birds sing,' 

The following are a few examples of the Tioiation of 
this rule. ' What signifies good opinions, when our prac-^ 
tice is bad ?' ' What dgnifyj ' The Nownans^ under 
wluch general term is comprehended the Danes, Norwe* 
gians, and Swedes, were accustomed to slaughter and ra- 
pine ;' * are comprehended.' ' If thou would' be easy 
and happy in thy family, be careful to observe discipline ;* 
* if thou wouldat* < Gold, whence came thou? whither 
goes thou ? when will thou come again V ' earnest^ goestj 
n^lU.' ' But thou Talse promiser, never shall obtain thy 
purpose :' it ought to be ^ehalt^ ' And wheresoe'er thou 
turas thy view ;' ' Jume9t,' ^ There^s two or three of us 
Iiaye seen the work :' 'there are.* ' Qreat pains has bc^i 
taken ;' ^ have been/ * I have considered what have been 
said on both sides in this controversy ;* ' wh%t Aas- bpen 
Said.* < One would think there jvas inore sophists than. 
one;' * there were -moTeJ ^ The number of tlie names 
together were about one hundred and twenty i* * «^tf* 
about.' ■ . - 

*1. The infinitive mood, or p^t of a sentence* is some-^ 
limes put as the nominative case to the verb : as, *'To see 
the sun is pleasant ;' ' To be good w to be happy ;' < A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commen- 
tlable ;' * That warm climates should accelerate the growth 
•f the human body, and shorten ks duration, is very rea-. 
honable to believe ;' ' To be. temperate ki eating and 
cfrihking, to use exercise in the open air, and'to preserve 
the mind free fvora tumultuous emotions^ are the best 
pi'eservatives of health.'. 

• The chief practical notes under each "Rule, are regularly 
numbered, in order to make them correspond to the ^xmnples • 
in the volume of Kxercises. 
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2. Every verb, except in the infinMve mood, or the pw- 
tkiple, ought to- have a iKrminative case, either expressed 
or implied: as, ^ Awake; arise ;' that is, • Awake ye ; 
arise ye.' 

We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. ' As it hatli 
pleased hira of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger,' &c. The 
verb * hath preserved^ has here no nominative case, for it 
cahhot be properly supplied by the preceding word, * Mm^ 
which is in the objective case. It ought to be, *and as 
he hath preserved you ;' or rather, ^ and to fire^etve you/ 
* If the calm in which he was bom, and lasted so long,- 
bad continued;' 'and nvhich lasted,' &c. 'These we 
have extracted from an historian of undoubted ct^dit, and' 
are the same that werg practised,* &c. ; and they are the 
same.' ' A man whose inclinations led him to be "corrupt, 
and had great abilities to manage the business ;* 'and who 
had,* &c. ' A- cloud gathering in the north ; which we 
have helped to raise, and may quickly break in a storm 
upon our heads ;' ' and nohich may quickly.' 
- Z^ Every nominative case, except the case absolute^ amr 
when an address is made to a person, should belong ib 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, ' Who wrote 
Xhis book V ' James ;' that is, ' James wrote it.* ' To 
whom thus Adam,* that is, ' spoke.' 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness of 
the preceding observation. ^ v 

' Which rule', if it had been observed, a neighbouting 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incehse 
which hath been ofiered up to him.' The pronoun // iy 
here the nominative case to tlie verb ' observed ;' and 
which rule., is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is veiy common. It ought to be, * IJ^ this rule 
had been observed,* &c. ' Many though he has great va- ' 
rifity of thoughts, and sitch from which others as well as 
himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are all ^ 
\vkhin his own breast./ In this sentence, the nominatiye- 
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man sti^s alcme and unconnected wkk stay veii>) either 
expressed or implied. It should l>e> ^ Though man has 
great variety,' &c. 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns,, either of 
which maybe understood as the subject of the ailirmationy 
it may agree with either of them ; but some regard mus^ 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject of it, a» 
abo to that which stands next to the veii) : as, ' His meat 
WW locusts and wild honey ;' * A great cause of the low^ 
state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;' ^ The 
wages of sin is death/ 

5* When the nominative case has no personal t^ise of 
a verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute : aS) 
^ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;' * Thai having been 
discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it.' 

As inthe use of the case absoluterUie case is, in English^ 
always the nominative, the following example is erroneous,, 
in making it the objective. * Solomon was of this mind j 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true proverfosy 
as any body has done since ; him only excepted, who was 
a much greater and wiser man than Solomon/ It should 
be, ' he only excepted.' 

Hie nominative case is commonly j^aced before the 
verb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a sim* 
- pie tense ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or par- 
ticiple, if a compound tense : as? 

1st. When a question is asked, a command given, or a 
wish expressed : as, * Confidest thou in me ?* * Read thou j* 
^ Mayat thou be happy !' ' Long live the king I' 

2d. When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, * Were it not for this ;* < Had I been there.** 

3d. When a verb neuter is used : as, * On a sudden ap- 
peared the king.' 

4th. When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, hercy 
therey then^ thence^ hence^ thusj &c. as, ^Here am I v* . 
< There was he slain ;* * Then cometh the end ;* < Thence ' 
ariseth his grief;' < Hence proceed^ his anger;' * Thus 
was. the afair settled.' 
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5th. When a sentence depends on neither or novy so as 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, ^ Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.' 

The phrases, aafoUow^^ as afifiearty ibrm what are call- 
ed impersonal verbs : and shouki> t^erefore^ be confined 
to the singular number : as, ' The argumenis advanced 
were nearly as follows /' ^ The positions were as afi/ieara 
incontrovertible :* that is, < as it follows,' ' as it appears/ 
If we give the sentence a different turn, and instead of a*, 
say such a«, the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but 
properly agrees with its nominative, in the plural number : 
as, ' The.arguments advanced were neariy such asfollomi 

* The positions were such as t^ear incontrovertible.** 

They who are inclined to favour the opinion of Home 
Tooke, * That asy however and wheneve** used in English^ 
means the same as //, or thaty or which ,' and who arc not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first mention- 
ed, should be in the singular or the plural number, may 
vary the form of expression. Thus, the sense of the pre*? 
-ceding sentences, m^ay be conveyed in the following terms. 

* The arguments advanced were neai'ly of the following 
nature ;' ' The following are nearly the arguments which 
were advanced :' * The arguments advanced were nearly 
those which follow :'/ It appears that the positions were 
incontrovertible ;' ^ That the positions were incontroverti- 
ble Li apparent ;' ' The positions were apparently incon- 
trovertible.' 

BULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular num- 
ber, joined together by one or more copulative 

• In OUT ideas on this subject, we are supported by general 
usage, and by tke authority of an eminent critic on language and 
composition. 'When a verb is used impersonally,' says Dn 
Campbell, in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, 'it ought undoubtedly 
to be in tlie singular number, whether the neuter pronoun be 
expressed or understood. For this reason, analogy and usage 
favour this mode of expression : * The conditions of the agree- 
ment were a* /o/?«w» .' and not asfiUsw. A few late writers 
have inconsiderately adopted this last form, through a mistake 
of the construction. For the same reason, we ought to say, ' I 
shall consider his censures so far only aj concerns my friend's 
conduct;' and not * so fjir as cmcei^,* 
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itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the roOTn aatt 
a valuable library, were all entirely consumed.* It is^ 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of ^xpres* 
sion do not appear to be warranted by the just principles 
of construction^. The words, ' A long coui'se of time,* 
* The kingj* * The side A,' and ' which,* are the true 
nominations to the respective verbs. In the last example, 
* the word all should be expunged. As the preposition 
with governs the objective case, in English ; and, if trans- 
lated into Latin, would govern the abiative case, it is mani- 
fest, that the clauses following twVA, in the pi^eeeding Seiv 
tences, cannot form any part of the nomin&tive case. 'They 
cannot be at the same time in the objective and the nomi- 
native cases. The following sentence appears to be unex- 
ceptionable ; and may serve to explain the others. * The 
lords and commons are essential branches of the British 
constitution : the king, with them, forms an excellent 
frame of government.'* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative conjunction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agre^ with them in person, 
the second person takes place of the third, amd the first of 
both : as, * Jamesi and thou, and I^ are attached to our 
country.' *" Thou and he shared it between you.* 

RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect con- 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; for 
as the verb, noun, or pronoun, is referred to the 
preceding terms taken separately, it must be in 
the singu^r number : as, ' Ignorance or negli- 
gence has caused this mistake;' ' John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;' V There 
is^ m many minds, neither knowledge nor under- 
standing.' 

The following sentences are variations from this rule : 
^ A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 

* Thoagh the constructicm will not admit of a plural verb, the 
sentence would certainly stand better thus : * TI»e king, the lords, 
- and the commons, ^orw an excellent constitution.' 
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«s well as read tbem m a description ;* ^ read it.* < Hd* 
ther chacactpr nor dialogue were yet understood *,* * was 
yet/ ^ It muBt indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;' ^ doe» not 
carry in i(** < Deaths or some worse misfortune, soon 
divide them.' It oi^ht to be *■ divides* 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun^ of 
different parsons, are dbjunctively connected, the yerb 
must agree with that person which is placed neatest to it : 
as, * I or thou art to blame ;' ' Thou or I am in &ult ;' 
< I, or thou, or he» w the author of it ;' ' Geoi^e ot\ am 
the person.' But it would be better to say ; * Either I am 
to bisune, or thou arty' Sec. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singular noun, 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, < Neither poverty 
nor riches were injurious to him ;' ^ I or they were of^ 
fended by it.' But in this case, the plural noun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be d(»ie, should be placed 
next to the verb. 

BULK IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either 
of the singular or plural number ; *yet not with- 
out regard to the import of the word, as convey, 
ing unity or plurality of idea : as, * The meeting 
was large;' ^ The parliament is dissolved;* 
* The nation is powerful ;' * My people do not 
consider : they have not known cue ;^ * The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;' ' The council were divided in their sen- 
timents.' 

We ought to consider whether the term will immedi- 
ately suggest the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be plu- 
ral ; in the latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems 
Improper to say, * The peasantiy goea barefoot, and the 
middle sort makea use of wooden shoes.* It would be 

M 
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better to say, * The peasantry go barfefoot, and the mid- 
dle sort make nse,' &c. because th€ idea in both these 
caSes, is that of a numbet\ On the contrary, there is a 
harshness in the following sentences, in which nouns of 
number have verbs plural ; because the ideas they repre- 
sent seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind--^^ 
' The court of Rome were not without solicitude.* * The 
house of commons were of smalt weight.' * The house 
cf lords were so much influenced by these reasons.* ' Ste- 
phen's party were entirely broken up by the captivity of 
their leaded.* * An army of twenty-four thousand were 
assembled.' * What reason harve the church of Rome for 
proceeding in this manner ?' ' There is indeed no consti- 
tution so lame and ciareless of their own defence.* ' All 
the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin- 
gers, but ^w follies and vices are innumerable.' Is not 
mankind In this place a noun of multitude, and such as re- 
quires the pronoun referring to it to be in the plural num- 
ber, their ? 

RULfe V. 

Pronouns must always agree with their antece- 
dents,, and the nouns for which they stand, in 
gender and number : as, * This is the friend 
whom I love ;' * That is the vice whiph I hate ;* 

* The king and the queen had put on their robes ;* 

* The moon appears, and she^ shines, but the 
light is not her own/ 

The relative is of the same person as the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, * Thou who lovest wisdom ;* ' I who speak 
from experience.' 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. ^ Each of the sexes should keep within its par- 
ticular bounds, and content theimebves with the advantages 
of their paiticular districts :' better thus : ' The sexes 
should keep within their particular bounds,' &c. ' Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived V « on his entrance,' and 
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^ that i^<? shalL' < One should not think too favQirably of 
ourselves :* ' of one's sei/J' ' He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles ;' ' vfho poisoned.' 

Every relative must have an antecedent to v^rhich it re- 
fers, . either expressed or implied; as, 'Who is fatal to 
others is so to himself;' that is, ^ the man who is fatal to 
others.' 

fVho^ which, whatj and the relative that^ though in the 
objective case,, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds whoever^ whosoevevj &c. as, ' He 
whom ye seek ;' * This is wh&tf or the thing which, o» 
that, you want ;' ' Whomsoever you please to appoint.' 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable i as, ' All fevers, except what are 
called nen'ous/ &c* It woiild be better to say, * except 
those which are called nervous/ - 

1 . Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they j-epresent ; for it would be im- 
proper to say, * The king he is just ;* * I saw her the 
queen ;' * The men they were there ;' ' Many words they 
darken speech ;* ' My banks r/»<?^ are furnished witl^ bees.* 
These personals are superfluous, as there is not the leaist 
occasion for a substitute in the same part where the prin- 
cipal word is present. The nominative case they, in the 
following sentence, is also superfluous ; * Who, instead of 
going Qbout doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing mischief* 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
■well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective same, it is gen- 
erally used in preference to who or which : as, ' Charles 
Xn. king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen 
that the world ever saw ;' ' Catiline's followers were the 
most profligate that could be fpund in any city.* ' He is th^ 

'i^me man that we saw before,' There are cases wherein 
we cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as ap- 
plied to persons: as first, after who the interrogative; 
* Who that has any sense of religion, would have argued 
thus ?* Secondly, when persons make but a part of thp 
^tecedent i * The woman,, j^d the estate, that became his 
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pbil^, were too mneh for bis moderation.* In neither of 
tbese exiompfes could anj odier relative have been tised. 

3. The pronoim^ vfhi€h9oever^ vyhosoever^ and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposidon of the corres- 
pbmfing sut^tantives : thus, *On whichsoever ade the 
king cast his eyes ;* would have sounded better, if written, 

• On which side soever,' 8cc. 

4, Many persons are apt, in conversadon, to put the 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of 
thei'e and thoBt : as, *Give tnc them books ;' instead of 

* tho9e books.' We may sometimes find this iauH even in 
wrhing : as, < Observe them ^roe there.* We also fre* 
quently meet with tAdse instead of theyy at the beginning 
of a sentence, and where ^ere is no particular reference 
to an antecedent : as, < Those that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy.' TTiey that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whedier a per- 
sonal prcHioun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cert^ 
constructions. * W^ are not unacquainted wi^ the cal- 
umny of them for those] who openly mi^e use of the 
warmest professions.' 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for thaty and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : 

< They will never believe but what! have been entirely to 
blame.' « I am not satisfied but what,* &c. instead of 

< but that.* The word somenohat^ in the following sen^ 
tence, seems to be used improperly. < These ptmtsh- 
nients seem to have been exercised in somewhat an arbi- 
trary manner.* Sometimes we read, * In somewhat of.' 
The meaning is, ^ in a manner which b in some respects 
arbiti'aiy.' 

6, The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generally harshness in the appH- 
cation of it, except to the proper names of personav or the 
general terms man^ Vfomafiy &c. ^ A term which only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some 
circumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of 
it : as, < That fection in England who most powerfully 
opposed his arbitrary pretensions.' ^ That fectioii whteh^* 
would have been better ; and the same remark will ^erve 
for the following f samples i * Fnmce, who wasiitaiUance 
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idth Sweden.' < The court, w^V See * The cavalry 
tuAo,' 8cc. * The cities wAo aspired at libeKy.* « That 
party among us wAo,' &c. * The family ivkom they ccmi 
sider as usurpers/ 

' In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pixMioun 
is properly applied or not : a», * The number of substan- 
tial inhabitants with whom some cities abound.' For when 
a^ term directfy and necessaHly implies persons, it may ky 
ntany cases claim the personal relative. ' None of the 
comp£^ whom he most affected, could cure him of thff 
melsoicholy under which belaboured.' The word acquaint 
ranee may have the same constructicm.' / 

• 7. We hardly cohsider little children as persons, be- 
cause that term[ gives us the idea of reason and reflection r 
and therefore the application of the personal relative whoy 
in this case, seems to be hlirslv: ^ A child who* It is 
still more improperly applied to animals : * A lake fre- 
quiented by that fowl whom nature has taught t© dip the - 
wing in water.* ' 

• ft. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and does, not refer to the person^ the pronoun which 
ought to be us^ and not idbo : as, ^ It is no wonder if 
such a man did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, 
<£/Ao was but another name for prudence md economy.*- — 
The word whose begins likewise jx> be restricted to per* 
sons ; yet it i&not done so generally, but that good wri- 
ters, even in prose, use it when^ speaking of things. The 
construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we 
may see in the following instances r ' Pleasure, whose na- 
ture,' &c. ' Call e V ery production, whose parts and whose 
nature,' &e. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use 
wMch, with respect to persons^; and that is.wben we want 
to distinguish one person of two, or a particular person 
among a number of others. We should then say, ' Hhich 
of the two,' or * Which of them, is he or she ?* 

9. A&the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, 
we sometimes find an ambiguity iathe use of it : as when 
we say, ' The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ;' we 
may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his disci- 
ples. The accuracy and clearness of the ^ntenee, d^e*^ 
M2 



pend very much upon ^ propw smd detemunwit^ us« of 
the relative, so that it may rencUly present its ai)tw:edeiil 
to the mind of the h^w^v or rea<)<^, i^thout aay o|Nncuri|^ 
or ambig^ty. 

10. I( H 9Dd it fnoti are often, afi^r the maimer o£ the 
French, uaed in a plural eonatructioEi, and by some oC our 
best writers : as, ^ Jir i^ either a few great men wha 4Q-r 
cide far the whole, or it is the rftbUe that foUow a aiftdUi 
tious ringleader ;' < J5r m they tl^tt are the real ^^thm, 
^ugh the soldiers are the actors of the re?^Htio«9 ;' ^ Ji 
mfQ9 the heretics that first began to miU' &;«• ; ^ *Ti^ tAma 
that earljr taint the female mind.' ^ Thi^ Ucionfie in ihA 
construction of itis^ (if it be proper to eAmh k at all) 
has, however, been certainly abused in the foUowicig sen^ 
4e^ce, which is therein mn^ a veryawt^^ipard om> *A 
is wonderful the very few i^cidenlS) whii^h, ift se^vent 
years, happen from this practice/ 

U. Ttve interjectip«i4 0/ OM m^4ihl require thp 
objective case of a pronoun in the first person after them^ 
9S, ^ O me i Ol^ mf 1 Ab me i' Sut thenpmjnati^ case 
in the seccpd person : as, ^ O thpu peraeei^bW' !' ^ Qb 3ret 
hypocrites!' ^ O thou who 4weU^t,' &Q. 

The n#uter pponoim, by ^ idiqm peculifMr to d»e £xk- 
gUsh language, is fre'^iiently jpi|ie4 in ^ph^Mlory seniiea- 
ces, with £^ noun or. pronoim c$ t^ m^scidifvi^ or femiainft 
gender i a% < {t was I i' ' Xt W93 the man or woman that 
did h' 

The net^r pronoun it is; sometimes omitted snd uni- 
derstood ; thus we say, ^ As. appears, as follows ;' for *As> 
it appears, as it follows ;' and ' May be j' for ' It may 
be.' 

The neutei: pj^oun it is sometimes employed to ex« 
press ; 

1st. Tbe subject of any discourse or inquiry -: as, ^ It 
happened on a; summer's day ;,' < Who is it that oalU. cm 
me?' 

2d. The state oe condition of any person or thing : as^ 
^How is it with, you V 

3d* The thing, whatever U be, *at is the cause of anjr 
effect or ev^nt,.or any person consiitered. merely as a 



Gtm»i 9^y ^ W^ heard hwfmfii^iind fldt he ;' < Tlie irath 
M» s^ «i# X l^kat he^ed her/ 

aULB VI. 

Ths relativd is the^nonunative case to the 
yfcrby whsa no nominative comes between it and 
the verb : as, < The master who taught us ;' 
* Hie trees wAicA are planted.' 

When a nominative comes between the rela- 
tive and the vcaix^ the celative is governed by 
some wwd in its own member of me sentence : 
as, * He who preserves me, to whom I owe my 
being,. YC^^^fi i am, and whom I serve is eter- 
nal.' 

In the. seYonl memben of the last Bentence, the r^a- 
tim perfbrma a dtferentoffice. In th& iirat memher, it 
warks the a^i^t $ m thei^ii^xikl,^ itsobmits to thegovera^ 
wmRt of tK& prepQUtioTiv in^the third, it tepareeems the 
liosseasor; aiid in the foorth, the ohjeet of an action z and 
therefore it nmst be in the tiHre& differmit caaes, oonres* 
pondent to tdmse offices. 

When bodk the antecedent and rdattre become noa^* 
natives, each to difiereat verbs^. the rehtive ia the noim^ 
native to the former, and the antecedent to the latter 
Terb : as, * True fohilosofihyiy which ia the ornament of our 
nature, cotmsta more in the love of our duty, and the prac- 
tice of virtue, than ia great tedents and extensive know- 
ledge/ 

A ierffr mstancea of erroneous con^ruction, will iMua- 
tdrate bo^ the branches of the sixth rule. The three fol- 
lowing refer to the first part. ^ How can we avoid bemg 
grateml to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have 
proved themselves our real friends?* * These are the 
sa^i wham, you might suppose, were the authors of the 
work :* * If yott weee here, jom would find three or four, 
whom yoU'Woiddsa^ passed their time agreeaMy :' in afi 
^lese places it slunild be vtho instead of fvhom. The two 
latter sentences contain a iiominadve between the relative 
and the yedb ; su^ therefore, seem to contiravene the 
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role : but the student ^11 refiect, that it is not the nomi^ 
native of the verb veith which the relative is connected. 
The remaining examples refer to the second part of the 
inile. ^ Men of fine talents are not always the persons who 
we should esteem/ * The petsons who you dispute witK, 
are precisely of your opinion.' * Our tutors are our 
benefactors^ who we owe obedience to, smd who we ought 
to love.' In these sentences, whom should be used instead 
of who. 

- I, When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kincly the noun or pronoun cont^ing the answer, must foe 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 

* Whose books are these ? They are John* a* ' i^Oigave 
them to him ? We* * Of whom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller; him who lives at the Bible and Crown.* 

* Whom did you see there ? Both him and the shopman.*' 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supply- 
ing the words which are understood in the answers. Thusy 
to express the answers at large, we should say, * They are 
Jdhn's books.' * We gave them to him.* ' We bought 
them of him whb lives,' &c. ' We saw both him and the 
shc^man.' — As the relative pronoun, when used Inter- 
rogatively, refers to the subsequent word or phrase con- 
tuning the answer to the question, that word or phrase 
may properly be termed the subsequent to the tnterroga* 
tive. 

KULE vir. 

When the relative is preceded by two nomi- 
natives of diflferent persons, the relative and verb 
may agrpe in person with either, according to the 
sense: as, *Iam the man who commana yon ;^ 
or, * I am the man xvho commands yoiu' 

' ' The form of the first of the two preceding sentences*- 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to say ; ^ I, who command you, am the 
nian.* ' Perhaps the difference of meaning, pixniuced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be^ 
more evident to the learner, in the following sentences i 
< I am the general who giv€9 the orders to-day \* < I am. 
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the general, who ghfe the ardersto^dajr ;' tiiat is, < Ijurho 
gNe the orders to-dcqr, am the general.' > 

When the relathe and the verb hin^ been lieterftiined 
'"to vigfte with either of tlie preeeifeig moiBiDative% that 
agreetnent must be preserted throughout the sentence ; 
as in the iblloviring instances ^1 am &e Lord thvt tnaketh 
9Sl\ tl^gs ; that strettheth forth the heavenft alone/ Im. 
xUv. 34. Thus &r is <^<m^stent : The Lord^ in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the vei% agrees vnSlh the 
relative in the third person : ^ I am the Lordj which Lordf 
er he that maketh ali things.' If /were isiade the antece- 
dcnty the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person: as, </am the Lord, that make all thingsi 
that stretch forth the heavens alone/ But should it fol- 
low ; * TTuit sfireadeth abroad the earth by mjrsclf ;' there 
wouM arise a confusion ci persoiis, and a ikKOdfest sole- 
cism. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pro- 
iiOTin^^belongs to a substantive, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, ^ He is ?l goody as well as a wise 
mani^ ^ Few are happy ;^ that is, ^ persons ;^ 
* This is a pleasant walk ;* that is^ * This walk 
is/ &c. 

Adjective pronouns must ^ree, in number, 
with meir substantives : as, * This book, these 
bodes; that sort, those scots; another road^ 
other roads.' 

I. ADJI^CTIVB f RONeUNS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here ex«> 
hibited. ^ I have not trayelled this twenty years i* < thue 
twenty/ * I am not recommending these kind o£ suffef^ 
ing ;* « thia kind.* * Those set of books was a valuable 
present ;* * that set* 

1. The word means in the singular number, stsA the 
phrases, * -5y this meansj* * By that means^* are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Til* 
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lotson, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, 8cc.* They ar6| 
indeed, in so gencfral and apptx)ved use, thai it would ap- 
pear awkward, if not 'affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, * By this mefin ; by that mean ; it was by 
a mean ;" although it is more agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. < The word meam (says Priest- 
ley) belongs to the class of words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it . b used 
alike in both numbers.' 

* * By this means, he had them the more at vantage, being 
tired and harassed with a long march.' Bacon. 

'By this means one great restraint from doing evil, would be 
taken away.' — * And this is an admirable means to improve men 
in virtue.' — * By that means they have rendered their duty more 
difficult.' TiUotson. 

* It renders us careless of approving onrselves to God, and by 
thai means securing the continuance of his goodness.'—* A good 
character, when established, should not be rested in as an end, 
but employed as a means of doing still further good.* Attevhury, 

* By this means they are happy in each other.' — * lie by that 
means preserves his superiority.' AdtKson, 

* Your vanity by this means will want its food.* Steele^ 
, • By this ^fneans alone, their greatest obstacles will vanish.' 

, ' Popei 

* Which custom has proved the most effectual means to ruin 
the nobles.* ^ Dean S-wiJt. 

* There is no means of esf aping the persecution.*—* Faith is 
not only a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience.* 

. Dr. Yqtoiff, 

* He looked orf money as a necessary means of maintaining and 
increasing power.' Jjord Littleton's Heivry IS 

* Jolin was too much intimidated not to embrace every means 
afforded for jiis safety.* Gotdsjnith. 

* Lest this means should fail.*—-* By means of ship-moneyt the 
late king,' &c< — * The onlif means of securing a durable peace.* 

Hume. 

* By this means there was nothing left to the Parliament of 
Ireland,' &c. Bhidcstone, 

' By this means so many slaves escaped out c^the hands of 
their masters.' JDr, Robertson, 

* By this means they bear witness to each other.* Burkr. 
^ By this ineans the wrath of man was madb to turn against 

itself.' Br Blair. 

•A magazine, which has, by this means, contained,' &c.— 

f BiMs in general, procure their food by meam of their beak* - 
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The word amends h used m this maimer, in the fdlow* 
ing sentences : ^ Though he did not succeed, he gained the 
approbation of his country ; and with tMs amends he was 
content.* * Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the 
sacrifices of interest.' ^ In return, he received the thanks 
of his employers, and the present of a large estate : these 
were am^e amends §ot oil his labours/ * We have descri- 
bed the rewards of vice : the good tasji's amends are of a 
different nature.' 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word ^ansj had formerly its correspondent form in 
the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is excteively established in the plu- 
xai fbi^. If, therefore, it be alfedged that mean should be 
applied in the singular, because it is derived from the 
French moyenj the same kind of argument may be advan- 
ced in favour of the singular C7w««de ; Mid the general anal- 
ogy of the language may also be pleaded in support of it. . 

Campbell, in his * Philosophy of Rhetoric,' has the fol- 
lowing remark on the subject before us : ' No persons of 
taste wUl, I presume, venture so far to violate the present 
usage, afnd consequently to shock the ears of the general- 
ity of readers, as to say, * By this meany by that mean* 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of means 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisively on the point; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew that they were questioning eminent authorities, 
as well as general practice. That they were not decidedly 
against the application of this word to the singular num- 
ber, appears from their own language : ' Whole senten- 
ces, whether ^mple or compound, may become members 
of other sentences by means of some additional connex^ 
ion.'^J)r. Lowth's JntrodticHon to EngUsh Grammar. 

There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant, but by means of something already 
Jtnown.'— Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, 
of the word mean ,• though there are several instantes to 
be found in it of the use of means^ in the sense and con- 
nexion contended for. ' By this met^s thou shalt have no 
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poBtion c^tibbsUir tfietmr.* Esraif. 16. TTbatb^r 
mtxtmoi 4eathf kc. HieV. ix. IS. It will scarcely te 
pretended, that the translialors (rf* the sacred volusies did 
not acoii^itofy imden^and thft Eogfob langj^age ; (^ that 
^ey noQMid luave admitted oae form (^ this wordy and re* 
jectedthe other, had not their determinatioii been con-^ 
fonas^e to the best usage. Aniittenxpt therefore to re^ 
cover an old word, so \xxfi% since disi}sed by the. ii»«t 
correct writers, seems not likely to be successfol ; espe«\ 
cially as the re)ectian of it is not attet>ded iirith any mcon- 
vemence. 

The practice of the best and most correct wrkers, or ^ 
great maioi^ty of them, corroborated b|^ general usag<;» 
forms, dumg its contimtance, the sts^ard of langm^e } 
especially, if, in p^ticular mstances, this practice con- 
tinue, alker objectiim and due consideration. Every ccm- 
nexion and applicatkm of words and phrases, thus suj^rt^ 
ed, must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect^ if 
not exceptioname in a moml point of view. 
■ ■ " ' ■ '» ■ * Si volet usus 

* Quem penes arbitrinia est, et jus, et nor^it k»quendi.' Mar* 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of die htfiguage, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justiHafole* Of this kind are the following. 
• JWrteof them ar^ varied to express the gender;* aim 
yet none originally signiBed no one. * He himaelf ^^IX do 
the work :* here, what was at first appropriated to ^e 
objective, is now properly used as the nominative case.-— 
« You have behaved yourselves well :* in this example, 
the word you is put in the nominative case plural, with 
strict propriety ; though formerly it was confined to the 
objective case, and ye exclusively used for the nominal 
live. 

With respect to anomalies and vzo'iations of language^ 
thus established, it is the grammarian's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In peninaciously opposing the 
decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
.modes of expression, he may, indeed, display learning and 
critical sagacity ; and, in some degree, obscure points 
that are suiTiciently clear and decided ; but he cannot rea* 
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sbnabfy hoffie, eittier to succeed in hii^aifitSy w to asdst 
the learner, in dtscoTdring and respecting the true stand" 
ard and principles of laiAgiiage. 

Cases which custom has left duluous) are certmnty widi- 
in the gramniarian's provinee. Her« he may reason and 
remonstrate on the groimd of derivatkni) analogy, and pro- 
priety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the 
language : but when authority speaks out and decides the 
pomtj it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to ad- 
mit of cavil and debate. AnomftUes then, usder the limi- 
tation mentioned^ become the law, as clearly as the plain- 
est analogies. 

/ The reader will perceive that, in ^eibllowing senten- 
ces, the use of the word m^an, in the old form, has a very 
uncouth appearance : * By the mtan^ of adversity we are 
often instructed.' * He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise.* * Fnigaliqr is one Mean of acquirmg a com- 
petency;? They should be, * By Tneans of adversity,' &c. 
* By means of exercise,' Sec. *Frugafity is one means^ &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
mean in the singular number, and in that number only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, * This is a mean 
between the two extremes.' But in- the sense of instru- 
mentality, it has been long di^sed by the best authors, 
and by almost ev&cf writer. 

This means and that means should be used only when 
they refer to what is Angular ; these means and tfiose 
mgansy when they respect plurals ; as, * He lived tem- 
perately, and by tkis means preserved hb health ;' ^ The 
scholars were attenti?e, industrious, and obedient to their 
tutors ; and by these means acquired knowledge.' 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that 
'^of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of 
language. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention then! agsun for 
the sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the for- 
mer, and thisy in reference to the latter : as, < Self-love, 
which i$ the spring of actbn in the soul, is ruled by rea- 
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son : but for rAo/, man would be inactive ; and but for 
thisy he would be active to no end.' 

3. The distributive adjective pionounS) each^ every ^ 
either J agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 
singular number only : as, ^ Jhe king of Israel, and Je- 
hosophat, the king of Judah^ sat each on hU throne ;' 
* Every tree is known by its fruit :' unless the plural noun 
convey a collective idea : as, ' Every six months j* * Every 

^ hundred years. '-i-The following phrase* are excepdona- 
ble. ' Let each esteem others better than themselves j* 
It ougivt to be * hini8e{f,* * It is requisite that the lan- 
guc^e should be both perspicuous and correct : in pro* . 
portion as either of these two qualitiies are wanting, thff 
language is imperfect ;* it should be * *«.* < *Tis observ- 
able, that e^^ery one of the letters bear date after his ban* 
ishment, and contain a complete narrative of all his story 
afterwawis ;' it ought to be ^ bears* and *■ they, contain* 

Jiither is often used improperly, instead of each ; as, 
< The king of Israel, and Jehosophat the king of Judah sat 
eit/ier of them on his throne ;* ^ Nadab and Abihu^ the • 
sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer.* Sach sig- 
nifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken 
disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to grammatical construction : but it may be pro- 
pier to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, 
tlie Bible, for the size of it, is thii most accurate grammat- 
ical composition that vre have in the English language^ 
The authority of several eminent grammarians might be 
adduced in support of this assertion ; but it may be suffi- 
cient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, * The 
present translation of the Bible, is the best standard of the 
English language.' 

II. AnjECTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs: as, < indifferent honest; excellent well ; miserable 
poor ;' instead of < Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; 
sniserably poor.' ' He behaved himself dbnformable to that 
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great example ;* ^tmformahiy^ * Endeavour to live here- 
after suitable to a person in thy station ;' ^aidtably,* < I can 
never think so very mean of him ;' * meanly* * He die- 
scribes this river agreeable to the common reading;* 

* agreeably? * Agreeable to my promise, I now write :* 

* agreeably? * Thy exceccpng great reward :* When 
united to an adjective, or adverb not ending in /y, the word 
exceeding has ly added to it : as, ^ exceedingly dreadful 
exceedingly great :* exceedingly well, exceedingly more 
active :* but when it is joined to an adverb or adjective, 
having that terminatibn, the ly is omitted : as, * Some 
men think exceeding clearly, and reason exceeding forci* 
%\y :* * Sh© appeared^ on this occasion, exceeding lovely/ 

* He acted in this business bolder than was expected :' 

* They behaved the nobleatf because they were disinterest- 
ed.* They should have been, * more boldly j moMt nobly. ^-^^ 
The adjective pronoun such is often misapplied : as, * He 
was such tm extravagant young man, that he spent his 
whole patrimony in a fe^ years :* it should be, * ao ex- 
travctgant a young manJ * I never before saw such large 
frees :* < saw trees so large* When we refer to the spe- 
cies or nature of a tlung) the word such is properly appli- 
ed : as, < Such a temper is seldom found :' but when de- 
gree is signified, we use the word «o ; as, < So bad a tem- 
per ia seldom found/ 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : 
as, * The tutor sddressed him in terms rather warm, but 
suitably to his offence ;* * suitable.* * They were seen 
wandering about solitarily and distressed ;* * solitary,* * He 
lived in a planner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
religion;' ^agreeable,* * The study of syntax should he 
previously to that of punctuation ;* ^^ previous.'^ 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided i such as, * A worser conduct ;' < On lesser 
hopes ;' * A more serener temper v* * The most straitest 
sect ;• * A more superior work/ They should be J^ ' worse 
conduct :* • less hopes ;' * a more serene temper j* * the 
straitest sect ;' ' a superior work/ 

• For the, rule to determine, wbedier an adjective br an adverb 
ift to be used^ see English Ei^rcises. Mhvenm edition^ page 1^. 
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6. Ad jecdves Uutt have itt diemselves a superlative ^g« 
niikatioii, do not properly admk of the supedative or 
comparative form superadded ; suth as^ ' Chief, extreme^ 
perfect, right, universal, supreme,' ^c. which are^ soine- 
times improperly written^ ' CMefest, extremest, perfect- 
cst, Tightest, most umversa}, most supreme^' Sec. The 
following expressions arc therefore improper. * He some- 
times cUims admission to the cfdefcBt <^ces.' ^ The quar* 
rel became 90 umverBul and national ;' * A method of at- 
taining ^he Tightest and greatest happiness.' The phraset:, 
so perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c are in- 
correct ; because tliey imply that one thhig is less pcr- 
£&ct, less e3cu*eme» &cCi than another^ which is not possi- 
ble. - * » 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degi^ees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this res- 
pect: 'This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions.' The word fewtr is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superiaiivc. It should be, * This 
noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than any 
other.' We comipdOiUy say, * This is the weaker of the 
two ;• or, < The weakest of the two :' but the former is 
tlie regular mode of expresdof), because there are only 
two things compared. * The vice of covetousness is 
what enters deepest into the soul of any other** ' He cele* 
brates the church oi England as the most perfect of all 
others.' Both these modes of expression are faulty : we 
should not say, ' TJie best of any man,' or ' The best of any 
other man,' for ' the best of men.* The sentences may be 
corrected by substituting the comparative in the room of 
tlie superlative. ' The vice, &c. is what enters deeper 
j^to the soul than any other.' < He celebrates, &c. as more 
perfect than any other.' It is also possible to retain the su» 
perlalive, and render the expression grammatical. * Covct<» 
ousness, of al( vices, enters the deepest into the soul.' ' He 
celebrates, $cc. as the most perfect of all churches.' These 
sentences contain other errors^ against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The woids deeficr and deefiesty 
being intended for adverbs, should have been more deefily^ 
mo9t deeply. The phrases more perfect and mo^t perfetty 
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afe nkipiroper i because perfectkm adinits<^no degrees o£ 
comparison. We may say nearer or neares$^ to periection^ 
or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives) even by words which modify their 
meaning, and make but one sense with them; as, < A 
large enough number surely.' It should be, ^ A number 
large enough.' < The lower sort of people are good enough 
jOf^^es of one not very distant from thes^' 

' The adjective is usually placed befbro its substantive- : 
asy ^ A generous man ;* ' How amiatie a woman I* The in- 
stances in which it cmnes^ after the substantive, are the 
following. 

• 1st. When something depends upon the adjective; and 
when it gives a better sound, espeoally in poetry : as, ^ A 
man generous to his enemies ;* * Feed me with food cow- 
v&dent for me ;* « A tree thre^feet thick* < A body of 
trtKjps fifty thousand a^nmgi? * The torrent tumbling 
through rooks abrupt,*^ 

2d. When the adjective v& emphatkal i as, ^ Alexander 
the great ;* ' Lewis the Ao/c? ;* ^Goodness infinite i ' Wis- 
dom unseare/Mbie* 

3di When^ several adjectives bel<mg to one substantive : 
as, < A man just, wise, and charitablei'^Awomsm modest, 
sensible, and virtuous.' 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb t asy 
^ A boy regularly studious ;* * A giri unailfect^dly modest/ 

5th. When the Verb Jo *e, in any of its variatk)nS|| 
comes between a substantive and an adjective, the adjec- 
tive m9f frequently either precede or follow it : as, ' The 
man iahafifiy i* or^ * hafl/n^ is the man who makes virtue 
his dftke :* * The interview was delightful s* or, < delight^ 
fid waa the interview.* 

6th. When the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive i^aced after an active verb : as, ^ Vanity 
often raiders its possessor desfiieable* In an exclama- 
tory sentence, the adjective generally precedes the sub- 
stantive ; as, * How d€4f/iicable does vanity often render it9> 
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There is somedmes great bemitf, as well as force,- in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immemately aiter it : as, ^ Great is the Lord ! jatt and 
trv^ are thy wajrs, thou king-of saints !' 

Sometimes the word all is ^nphaticelly put after anum« 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. ^Ambition, 
interest, honour, all concurred/ S<»netimes a substan* 
tive, which likewise comprehei^ the preceding particu^ 
lars, is used in conjunction with this adjective : as, < Roy*" 
alists, republicans, chutxhmen, sectaries, courtiers, pat- 
riots, a/^/uir/i>«, concurred in the illusion.* 

An adjective pnmoun, in the plural 4mmber, will some- 
times properly associate with a Angular noun « as, ^ Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.' This associa* 
tion applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, than 
to those which are corporeal. It fonns an exception to 
the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, < An old man ; a 
good old man ; a Very leamed,^ judicious, good old man.' 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantrre, it 
is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especial- 
Jy where the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily 
understood, though not expressed : as, • I often survey 
the green fields, as I am very fond o£ green;* * The/vnse, . 
the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and great,' that is, 
' parens f' ^ The twelve,*^ that is, * a|iostles ;' « Have 
compassion on the fioor ; be feet to.the lamtj and eyes to 
t\ie blind.^ 

Substantivesiire o&en used asadjectives«^ In this case, 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub«- 
stantive to which itxeiates ; sometio^es coimected wkh it 
l>y a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to. it, so as«to make 
the two words coalesce. The total separation is proper, 
when either of the two words.is long, or wlien they cannot 
be fluently pronounced as one word : as, an adjective pi*o- 
noun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hyphen is used, 
when both the Words are short, and are readily pronounc- 
ed as a single word : as, cole-mine, corn-mill, fruitrtree : 
the words coalesce, when they are readily pronounced tp- 
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g^etber $ have a loDg .estal^shed associatioB ; and are in 
fhe^^nt use : as, honeycomb, giageFlaead, inkhon^. 
Yorkshire. 

Sometimea the ad}e<stive becomes a substantiye, and has 
another adj^ve Jomed to it : as, * The chkr good j* 
^'The tasrimmense of space.*^ 

When an adjectwe has a preposition hefere it, the sidK 
alantive being ufiderstood, it takes the mdure of an adverb^ 
mndds considered as an adverb: as, ^ In general, in par- 
ticular, in haste,' Sec. ; that is, ^ Generally, particularly) 
hastily.' - 

Mnow was fottnt^ly ilaed as> die plural of tnough ; but 
it is now obsoletos 

RUXE IX. 

The aiticfe ^or a;i agrees with noutis in the 
singularnumbcr only, individually or collective- 
ly : as, * A christian,,au.infideli.a scare, a thoa-^ 
sand.' 

The definite artitJe titevE^y agree with nouns 
m the singular and plural number : as, * The. 
garden, the houses, the stars-' 

The articles^e often properly omitted :. when 
used, they should be justly applied, sK^cording^ to 
their distinct nature :: as,. * Gold is corrupting ; 
the sea is green r a lion is bold.T 

It is of the nature of bbtii the articles to determine or 
Hfnit the thing spoken of. A determines it to be one sin* 
gle thing of thekind,^ leaving it still uncertain which : the 
^termines^ which it is, oi^of many, which they ate. 

The following passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a. and JAff, and of the force of the substan- 
tive without any article. . ^-Man wa& .made for society, and 
ought toeKtend his good will to all men : .but a man wiif 
naturally entertain a more particute kindness for the merij, 
with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; and en- 
ter into a still closer union with the man whose temper and 
^sposition suit best with his own/ 
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As the articles are sometunes misappliedy itfoAf be of 
fiome use to exhibit a few instances : ^ And I persecuted 
this way unto the death.' The apostle does not mean anjr 
particular sort of deadi, but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used s it ought to he ' unto 
deathy^ without any article. 

. * When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth :' that is, according to this translatioQr 

* into all truth whatsoever, into tn^ of all kinds ;' very 
different from the meanbg of the evangelist, and from the 
original, < into all the truth ;' that is, < into all evangeUcal 
truth, all truth necessary for you to know.*^ 

* Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?' it oug^tobe 

* the wheel,* used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals. ^ The Almi^ty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him t* it should mfaer 
"be, < to Tnofij' in general. < This day is salvation come to 
this house, forasmuch as he also is the son of Abraham :^ 
It ought to be, < a son of Abraham.' 

These remarks may serve to sliow the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the exceUence of the 
English language m this respect ;. which, by means of its- 
two articles, does- most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distthction of the sense is sometimes made 
by the use or omission of the ardcle a. If I say ; < He- 
behaved with a little reverence ;' my meaning is positive* 
If I say, ^He behaved with little reverence ;* my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are byno means the same 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
f raise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For the* 
sake of this distinction, which is a very use^l one, wa 
may better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a 
before, nouns of number. When I say, * Therewere few 
men with him f* I speak diminutively, and meai^ to re- . 
present them as. inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ;. 

* There were a few men with him ;* I evidently intend 
to make the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words in the same construf^tion ; 
though the f renjjh never fail to repeat it ia this ca»e^~^ 
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* There were many hours, both ^f the night said day, 
'which he could spend, without suspicicm, in solitary 
thought.* It might have been * of the night and qf the 
day.' And for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat 
the article in a series of epithets* * He hoped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent au- 
thority/ 

5 3 In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. * At 
worstj time might be gained by this expedient.* * At the 
worst,* would have been better in this place. ' Give me 
here John Baptist^s liead.^ There would have been more 
dignity in saying, ' John the Baf)tt»t*s head :' or, ^ The 
head of John the Baptist.' « 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. ' In the history of Henry 
the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not find- 
ing him the great man.* * I own I am often surprised 
that he should have treated so coldly, a man so much thi» 
gentleman,' 

This aiticle is often elegantly put, after the manner df 
the French, for the pronoun possessive : as, * He looks 
him full in the fkcc ;* that is, ' in hie face.* * In his pre* 
sence. they were to strike the forehead on the ground f 
XhBit isy * their foreheads.' 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, re- 
peat the same article, when the adjective, on account of 
any clause depending upon it, is put after the substan- 
tive* ^ Of all the considerable governments among the 
Alps, a commonwealth is a constitution the most adapted 
of any to the poverty of those countries.* < With such a 
specious title as that of blood, which with the multitude ia 
always a claim, the strongest, and Mr most easily compre- 
hended.* * They are not the men in the nation the most 
difficult to be replaced.' 

RULE X. 

One siibstantive governs another, signifying a 
different thing, ir^ the possessive or genitivp case: 
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as, * My father's houi^;' * Man's happiness ;^ 

* Virtue's reward.' 

When the annexed substantive ^gni&es the same thing^ 
as the first, there is no vamtion of case : as, ^ George, 
kmg of Great-Britain, elector of Hanover,' &c. * Pompey 
contended with Caesar, the greatest general of his time ^ 

* Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.! 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apimition to 
each other. The interposition of a relative and verb virill 
sometimes break the construction : as, * pompey contend- 
ed with Caesar, v)bo wa* the greatest general of his time.* 
Here the word general is in the nominative case, gov^Tied 
by note 4, under rulr xi. 

The preposition of joiniBd to a substantive, is fequent* 
ly equivalent to the possessive case. But it is only so^ 
when the expression can be converted into the regular 
form of the possessive case. We can say, < The reward 
of virtue,' and ' Virtue's reward ;' but though it is proper 
to say, 'A cix>wn of gold,' we cannot convert the expres- 
sion into the possessive case, and say, * Grold's crown.* 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, * Every tree is known by «/« fruit j* 

* Goodness brings iu reward ;' ' That desk is mine* 

The genitive //« is often improperly used for Uia or it is r 
as, * Its my book :* instead of * It is my book.' 

The pronoun A/«, when detached from the notm td 
which it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive 
jpronoun, but as the genitive case of the perscmal pronoun : 
as, * This composition is Aia,* ' Whose book is that V 

* Ms/ If we use the noun itself, we should say,. * This 
composition is John's.' ^ Whose book is that V * Eliza'^* 
The position will be still more evident^ when we consider 
that both th^ pronouns in the following sentence must 
have a similar construction : ^ Is it Iter or Ms honour that 
is tarnished i* * It is not hera^ but Ma* 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, «I called nt the bookseller's,* that 
isi * at the bpokseller's ahpfi,* 
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1. If fieyeral nouns come together in die genitive case^ 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to ^le lasty and under- 
stood to the rest ; a^r ^ John and Eliza's books :' < Thi9 
was my fie^her^ mother, and uncle's advice.' But when 
any words intervene, pei^aps.<»i account of the increased 
pause, the dgn of the possessive shouM be annexed to 
•ach : as, < They are John's as well as Eliza's books ;' < I^ 
had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothecary's 
assistance.' 

2. In poetry, the additional 9 is frequently omitted, hut 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub- 

^stantives of die plund number ending in «; as, < The 
wrath of Peleus' son.' This seems not so allowable in 
j>jx>se ; which the following erroneous examples will de«* 
monstrate : ' Moses* minister ;' * Phinehas* wife ?' < Festus 
came into Felix' room.' * Theise answers were made to 
Uie witness' questions.' But in cases which would give 
too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty 
of prontmciation, the omission takes place even in prose : 
as, * For righteousness* sake ;* * For conscience^ sake.* 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
"awkward between a genitive ca^, and the word which 
usually follows it ; as, ^ She began to extol the farmer's^ 
<C5 she called him, excellent understanding.' it nought to 
be, < the excellent understanding of the farmer, as she 
-called him.' 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifyJnga name 
i^d an offi,ce, or of any expressions by which one psut is 
descripdve or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case • 
sJiould be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to 
them both. Thus, some would say ; < I left the parcel at 
Smith's the bookseller ;' o^ers, ^ at Smith die booksel* 
ler's 4' and perhaps others, ' at Smith's the bookseller's.' 
The first of these forms is most agreeable to the English 
idiom J and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case seems to be less dubious j as, *I left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and statiwer.' But as this sub- 
ject requires a little further explanation to make it intelli- 
gible to the learners, we shall sM a few observations tend- 
ing to unfold its principles. 
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A pkrase in which the woitis ai*e 60 Ccmnected said^e- 
penieDt, as to adnut of no pause before the conclusion, 
necessarily requires the gemtive si^ at or near tlie end 
of the phrase i as, < Whose prerogative is it ? It is the 
king of Great Britain^s ;' < That is the duke of Bridge- 
water's canal ;' * The Inshopof Landaff *s excellent book ;* 

< The Lord mayor of London's authority ;' * The captain 
of the guard's house/ 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sdgn of the genitive a similar ^uation ; especial- 
ly if the noun which governs the genitive be^expre^sed : 
as, ^ The emperor Leopold's ;* * Dionysius the tyrant's /' 

< For David my aervcmt^^ sake ;* * Give me John the -Six/i- 
ti8t*8 head;* *Paul the afio9tle*s advice.* But when ti 
pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as, * I 
reside at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor ;' 

* Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Csesar's, 
the greatest general of antiquity.' In the following sen- 
tences, it would be very awkward to place the sign, either 
at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the lat» 
ter one alone: * These psalms are David's, the king^ 
priest, and prophet of the Jewish people ;* ' We staid a 
month at lord Lyttleton's, the omamEent of his country, 
and the friend of every virtue/ The sign of the genitive 
-case may very properly be understood at ^e end of these 
members, an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being 
a common construction in our language ; as the learner 
will see by one or two examples: * They wished to sub- 
mit, but he did not ;* that i4, * he did not wish to submit / 

* He sdd it was their concern, but not his ;' that is,^* nof 
his concern.* 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the 
last clause only, we shall perceive, that a resting place is 
wanted, and that the ccainecting circumstance is placed 
too remotely, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, 

* Whose glory did he eihulate ?' < H6 emulated Caesar, 
the greatest general of antiquity* a ;' ' These psalms are 
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J^imd,:4]te kiag, priest, and prophet df 6ie Jewish /^^ 
t^h' It b much belter to eay, < This is Fead^H advice^ 
;tiie christian hero, and great apostle of the Genres,' thi^ 
^ This is Paul the christm hero> «d[|d great apostle c^ the 
GentUeB^ advice.' On the other hand, the applicatioQ of 
the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, 
nvouid he generally harsh and dkpleasing, and perhaps in 
some cases incorrect: as, *The emperor's Leopold's;' 
< King^i Creole's :' < Charleses tte second*^.* ^ The par- 
cel was left at Smith's, the bookseller's and stationer's.* 
The rules which we have endeavoui-ed to elucidate, will 
prevent the incrnivemence of both these modes of express 
eion ; and the^ appear to be simple, perspicuous, and con* 
wient with the^om of the lai^agi^. 

5. The English genitive has often iui unpleasant sound; 
so that we dsaly make more use of the particle of to ex- 
pi*e8s the same reladon. There is something awkward in 
the following sentences, in which this inethod has not 
4)een taken. ^ The ^neral, in the army's name, publish- 
ed a declaration.' ^ The common's vote.' * The Lord's 
house-' < Unless he is very ignorant of die kingdom's 
•condition.' It were certainly better to say, ^ In the name 
of the army ;* * The votes of the commons ;' ^ The house 
of lords ;' < The condition of the kingdom.' It b also 
vather harsh to use two English' genitives with the same 
substantive ; as, > Whom he acquainted with the pope's 
and the king's pleasure.' * The pleasure of the pope and 
the king,' would have been better. 

. We sometimes meet wi^ three substantives dependent 
on one another, «nd connected by tlie pi^position of ^^-^ 
plied to each of them t as, ^ The severity of the distress 
of the «wi of the king, touched the nation ;' but this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended. It would be 
better to say, * The severe distress of the king's son, 
touched the natbn*' We have a striking instance of this 
laborious mode of expression, in the foWowing sentence i 
' 0/*some qf the books o/^ each V* these classes of litera^ 
ture, a catalogue wiil be given at the end of the work,' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termhiatioa 
and the preposition qf; as, * It is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's.' Socnetimes indeed, unless wp throw the sea- 

O 
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tence iito another ibrpi) this method is absolutiplf nece^ 
Baffy in order to disdngiuish the sense, and to give the 
idea of property, sucictly so called, which is the most im- 
portant of the relations expressed by the genitive case : 
for the expressions, ^ This picture of my friend,' said 
« Thb picture of my friend's,' suggest very different 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strictest 
sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a bet- 
ter manner, by saying, V This picture belonging to my 
iriend.* 

When this double genitive, as some grammanans term 
it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially 
in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except to prc- 
Tent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in casts 
which suppose the exigence of a plurality of subjects of 
the same kind. In the expressions, < A subject of the 
emperor's ;' * A sentiment of my brother's ;' more than 
one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong to 
the possessor. But when this plurality is neither intimat- 
ed, nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, except 
as before mentioned, should not be used : as, ^ This 
house of the governor is very commodious j' * The crown 
of the king was stolen ;' < That privilege of the scholar 
was never ^used.' (See ps^e 49.) But ^fier all that can 
be said for this double genitive, as it is termed, some 
-grammanans think that it would be better to avoid the 
use of it altogether, and to give the sentiment another 
form of expression. ^ 

7. When all entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
^ participle of the pi^sent tense, is used as one name, or 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it , 
'depends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, ^ What is the reason of this person dismissiog his 
servant so hastily ?' that is, ^ What is the reason of this 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?' we may say, 
imd perhaps ought to say, * What is the reason of tlfls 
-person's dismissing of his servant so hastily ?' Just as we 
say, ^ What is the reason of this person's hasty dismission 
of his servant ?' So also, we say, ^ I remember it being 
t^clvoned a great exploit ;'^ or more properly, * I remem- 
iuBT its bein^ reckoned,' &c.^ The foUowittg sentence ki 
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•orrect and proper: < Much will depend on the ftufiat^ 
tomftosingy but more on Ms reading frequently/ It would 
Hot be accurate to say, ' Much will depend on the ftufdi 
fmfiosing* &c. We also properly say ; * This wHl be tiie 
effect of the ftufiH*^ comfioaing frequently ;* instead erf, * Of 
the fiufdl comfiosing frequently.' 

RULB XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case ; as» 

* Truth ennobles her ;'* ^ She comforts me t'^ 

* They support us ;' * Virtue rewards her foU 
lowers.^ 

In English, the nominatire case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
noting the object, follows the vferb active ; and it is the 
order liiat determines the case in notatB ; as, < Alexander 
conquered the Persians.' But Uie pronoun having a pro- 
per form for each of thofte cases, is sometimes, when it 
is in the objective case, placed before the verb 5 and, 
when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, * Whom ye igiwrantly worship, him declare I 
unto you.* 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances : * Who should I esteem more than 
•tile wise and good I* < By the character of those who yon 
choose for your friends^ your own is likely to be formed.* 

* Those are the persons who he thought true to his inter- 
ests.* < Who should I see the other day but my old 
fnend ?* < Whosoever the court favours.* In all these 
places it ought to be wAom, the relative being governed 
in the objective case by the verbs 'esteem, choose, 
thought,* &c. ' He, who under all proper circumstances, 
has the boldness to speak tfuth, choose for thy friend :* 
It should be < him who,* &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. * He sleefia; they muse,* &c. are not transi- 
tive. They are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
case, specifying the object of an action. But when this 
^~e, or an object of acuon, comes after such verbs, though 
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it va9f ckvry t^ appesu'MiGe of being g<>V€n>«d j^ tbfts^r i^ 
is gisnerally ^ected by a preposition op some other word 
understood : as, < He resided many years [that is, for o^ 
during^ many years] in that street j* * He rode several miles 
["that ist for or thr^mgh the space of several miles] oti^ 
tliat day ;' * He lay an hour [that is, during an hour] in 
great torture.* In the phrases, * To dream a dream,* 
* To live a Tirtuous life,' ' To run a race,* ' To walk the 
horse,* * To dance the child,' the verbs certainly assume 
a transitive form, and mav not, in these, cases^ be impro^ 
perly denominated transiuve verbi. 

1. Some writers, howeter, use certain neuter verbs a« 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objective 
case, agreeably to the French construction of Reciprocal 
verbs ;. but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of \k^ 
English tongue, tM it ought not to be adop^ or imitat** 
ed. The following are some instances of this practice..** 
^ Reficnting him of his design/ ' The king soon found 
reason to refient him of his provoking such dangerous en- 
emies.* ^ The popular lords did not fail to enlarg€ them- 
Stjslves on the subject' ^ The^ nearer his successes apftfoach* 
id him to the throne.* ' Qofiee thee away into the land 
of Judah.* * I think it by no means a fit and decent thin^ 
to vie charities,' &c. * They have spent their whola 
time and pains to agree the sacred with the profane chro- 
nology.' 

2. Active verbs are sonietimes aa improperly made 
neuter ; as, < I must firemiee with three circumstance*.' 
^ Those that think to ingratiate with him by calumiu« 
ating me.* 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, hav- 
^g in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits^in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefiy in such verbs as ^niiy some 
sort of motion or change of plaee or condition : as, ^ I am 
cojne ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fallen.* The 
following examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in 
giving the neuter verbs a passive form, instead of an ac- 
tive one. * The rule of our holy religion, from which we 
ore infinitely vwerved* ' The whole obligatk»i of that 
Igw an4 covenant vjm abR» ceased* « Whose nusobes vf9A 
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now amounted to t}iFee hundred.* ^ Tliis mareschal, upon 
ftome discontent, was -entered into a conspiracy against his 
master/ * At the end of a campaign, when half the men 
are deserted or killed/ They should be, ' have swerved, 
had ceased,' &c, 

4. The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it : ^ / am 
he whom they invited '* ' It may be (or might have been) 
hey but it cannot be (or could not have been) // * // is 
Impossible to be they j^ * It seems to have been Ae, who 
conducted himself so wisely ;* * It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business ;' * I understood it to be A/m,-' < I 
believe it to have been them ;' * We at first took it to be 
her ; but were afterwwls convinced that it was not ihe,* 

* He is not the person who it seemed he was/ * He is 
teally the person who he appeared to be.f * She }& not 
now the woman wkmn they represei^ed A<?r to have been/ 

* IVhom do you fency Mm to be?* By these examples, it 
appears that this substantive verb has no government of 
case, but serves, m all its forms, as a conductor to the 
cases ; so diat the two cases which, in the construction of 
the sentence, are the next before and after it, must alw£^ 
be alike. Perhaps this subject will be more intelligible 
to the learner^ by observing, that the words in the cases, 
preceding and following the verb to bey may be said to be 
in afifiosition to each other. Thus, in the sentence, ^ I un* 
derstood it to b6 him,' the words it and htm are in appo- 
sition ; that is, ^ they refef to the same thing, and are ia 
the same case/ 

The following sentences contain devlKdons irom thy- 
mic, and exhibit the ^ronoim in a wrong case : * It might 
have been hhny but there is no proof of it ;* * Thoufjh I 
was blamed, it could not have been m<?/ 'I saw one 
•^rhom I took to be she ;* < She is the person who I under- 
stood it to have been ;' * Who do you think me to be ?*^ 
< Whom do men say that I am V * And wftom think ye that 
Jam?* 

Passive verbs which signify naming, &c. have the same 

case before and alter them : as, ' He was called C»sar ; 

She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 

poetsi Jami^s was created a duke; The general was «a- 

02 
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luted emperor; The professor was applied ixubat to tb^ 
prince/* 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case: aS| 

* Let Mm beware ;' * Let us judge candidly ;* * Let them 
not presume ;* * Let George study his 1<»soq.* 

RULE XII. 

One verb governs another that follows it* or 
depends upon it, in the infinitive mood: as, 

* Cease to do evil j learn to do well ;' ' Wo 
i^ould be prepared to render an account of our 
actions.' 

The preposition tOj though generally used be- 
fore the latter verb, is sometimes properly omit* 
ted : as, * I heard him say it ;' instead of ^ t6 
say it.^ 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
Aem in the infinitive mood, without the sign fo, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, * I bade 
him do it ;* * Ye dare not do it ;' ' I saw him do if,* * I 
heard him say it :' * Thou lettest him go.* 

1 . In the following passages, the word to, the sign of 
the infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. * I have observ- 
ed some satirists to use,* &:c. ' To see so many /o make 
so little conscience of so great a sin.* * It cannot but be 
a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a young 
person, besieged by powerful temptations on every side, 
fo acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out 
against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the 
prime and flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures 
and honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanides 
of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfestly 
unto God.* 

This mood has also been improperly used, in the foU 
lowing places : < I am not like other men, to envy the tal- 
ents I cannot reach.* * Grammarians have denied, or at: 

f See English Esfit^scs, 11th edit. p. 9^ The Xotd. 
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Haat doited them ^0 6ff genuine/ ^That alt our ^hwk 
XB9^ be opderei by thy go?eriiance> fa 4o always what if 
ipghteou& in thy aight/ 

The infinitive is frequently governed by adj^Gtives, sub* 
•tantiveS) and participies : as^ ^ Qe is eager to learn ;' ^ Sh^ 
is wonijy to be loved ;' * They have a desii^ to. improve i* 
f Endeavouring to persuade.' 

The infinitive mood ha& m^h of ^e nature of a sub^ 
ttantivoi expressing the action itself which the verb dg« 
mfieS) as the participle has the nature of an ac^ectivt^^ 
Thus the infinitive mood does the office of a substantive i^ 
different cases : in the nominative ; as^ ^ To filay is pleas** 
ant :' in the objective t as, ^ Boys love to fiiuy :' * For rt 
mil b present with me ; but to fietform that which in 
goodj I find not.' 

The isdlnitive^ wqiA is often made absolute, or used ln# 
dependently oa the re^t of the sentence, supplying the 
place of the ccwjimction that with the potential mood : as^ 
♦ To confess the trsith, I was in feuk ;* ' To begin with 
the first;' ^To proceed;' * Ta conclude ;' th^ is, ^ Th^ 
I may coaifeas,* &c* 

RULE xiir^ 

In the use of words and plu-ases which^ ia 
point of time, relate to each other, a due regard 
to that relation should be observed. Instead dT 
saying> * The Lord hath ghen^ and the Lord • 
hath taken away ;.* we should say, ^ The Lorcj 
gavej and the Lord hath taken away..' Instead 
of, * I remember the family more than twenty 
years ; it should be, * I have remembered the 
family more than twenty years.' 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage-^ 
ment of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to one 
another, sathat they may be proper ^d consfetent. The 
best rule that can be given, is this very general one, * Ta 
observe what the sense necessarily requires.' It may^ 
however, be of use to give a few examples of irregular 
^onslructioa. ^ The last week I intended to have ^rUtett^* 
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is a vety common pkrase ; the lAfinitivcf beiiig^in the past 
time, as well as the verb which it follows. But it is cer- 
tainly wrong : for how long soever it tiow is since 1 
thought of writing, * to write' was then present to me, 
ant) must still be considered as present, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore^ to 
be, * The last week I intended to vnite/ The following 
sentences are also erroneous : * I cannot excuse the re- 
missness of those whose business it should have been, as 
it certainly was their interest, to have interflowed their good 
offices.* * There were two circumstances which made it 
' necessary for them to have lost no time.* * History pain- 
ters would have found it difficult ^o have invented such a 
species of beings.* They ought to be, * to interpose^ to 
lose, to invent,' ^ On the morrow, because he should 
have known the certainty, wherefore he was accused of 
the Jews, he loosed him.* It ought to be, <^ because he 
ivotild know' or rather, < being vjiMng to know' **The 
blind man said unto him, Lord that I might receive my 
sight.* * If by any means I wight attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead ;* ' Twoy,* in both places, -would have 
been better. ^ From his biblical knowledge, he appears 
to study the Scriptures with great attention ;* * to have 
ttudied^ &c. * I feared that I should have lost it, before I 
arrived at the city ;' ' should lose it' < I had rather %valk ^' 
It should be, * I would rather walk.* * It would have af- 
forded me no satisfaction, if I could perform it ;' it should 
be, * if I could have performed it :* or, * It would afford 
me no satisfaction, if I could fierform it.* 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries should and tvould^in the imperfect 
tinies, are used to express the present and future as well 
as the past ; for which see page 75, 

1 . It is proper further ta observe, that verbs of the in- 
finitive mood in the following form ; ^ to write,' * to be 
writing,' and * to be written,' always denote sometliing 
contemfiorary with the time of the governing verb, or tfw^- 
sequent to it : but when verbs of thatmood are expressed 
as follows i < To have b^n writing,' < tb have wtitten/ 
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tmi < to have been wfkten/ they alwa|rs denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the goveming^ verb. Thir 
pemark is thought to be of importance ; for if duly at-« 
tended to^ it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direot M» 
in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and anal^icalLy ex.-» 
pressed s * I found him better than I expected to find 
him.' ' Expected to Jtaroe found him/ is irre.concilable 
ulike to grammar and to sense*. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention^ or command, mu^ in* 
l^ariably be followed by the present, and.not the perfect 
of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an erroc 
in this expression ; * It is long since I commanded himi 
to have done it J* Yet * expected to have founds* is no 
better. It is as clear that the findiiig must be posterior 
to the expectation^ as that the obedience must be posterior 
to the command. 

In the sentence which follows,. the verbis with proprie-* 
ty put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood ; * It 
would have afforded me great pleasure^ as often as I rc^ 
fleeted upon it, to have keen the messenger of such intelli« 
gence.' As the message, in this, instance, wasantece* 
dent to the pleasure, and not contemporary witli it, the 
verb expressive of the message must denote that antece- 
dence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If the 
message and the pleasure had been referred to as contemn 
porary, the subsequent verb would, with equal proprietyi 
have been put in the present of the infinitive : as, ^ It 
-yroukl have afforded me great pleasure, to he the mes* 
ienger of such intelligence.' In the former instance, the 
phrase in question is equivalent to these words ; * If I had 
keen the messenger j* in the latter uistance, to this ext 
pressicm ; ' Being the messenger/-— For a further discusr 
won of this subject, see the Tenth edition oi the Key to 
the Exercises, rulk xiii. The Note. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb ot^ght^ the 
perfect of the uifinitive must always be used : as, ^ He 
ought to harve done ixJ When we use this verb, this is 
Uie only possible way to distinguish the past from thQ 
present. 
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In support of the pontlons advanced under this iniley 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians ; 
among^st whom are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
some writers on grammar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infiniuve ought to be in the pasr 
tense, when the verb which governs it, b in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitted, in the instances which 
are controverted under this rule, or in smy instances of a 
similar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in many 
eases, in which the thing referred to preceded the 
governing verb; it would be proper and allowable. We 
may say ; < From a conversation I once had with him, he 
a/^eared to have studied Homer with great care and judg* 
jnent.' It would be proper also to say, * From his cqn- 
versation, he afifieara to /lave studied Homer with great 
care and judgment ;' * That unhappy man is su/ifioaed to 
have died by violence.' These examples are not only 
consistent wkh our rule, but they confirm and illustrate it. 
It is the tense of the governing verb only, that rnark^ 
what is called the absolute time ; the tense of the verb 
governed, marks solely its relative ume with respea to 
the other. 

To assert, as some writers do, that verbs in the infini- 
tive mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
sent, past, and future, is inconsistent with just gramma-* 
tical views of the subject. That these verbs associate 
with verbs ii4 all the tenses, is no proof of their having no 
peculiar time of their own. Whatever period the gov- 
erning verb assumes, whether present, past, or futupe^ 
the governed verb in the infinitive always respects that 
period, and its time is calculated from it. Thus, the 
time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according as the thing 
signified by the infinitive is supposed to be beforp, after, 
or present with, th« thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It is, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are as- 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time- 
from which they are computed, is of no ccmsequence a 
since present, past, and futui'e, are completely applici^bl© 
to them. 
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We shaU conclude oui* ob3er?adoii& va^r tMs rvlt^ b^ 
Temarking, that though it is often proper to use the pep* 
feet of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet thero 
{^pe particular cases, k\ which.it would be better to give 
the expression a different form. Thus, instead of sajr* 
ing, * I wish to have written to him sooner,* * I th^i 
wished to have written to him sooner ,' ^ He will one day 
V^ish to have written sooner ;* it would be more perspicu- 
ous and forcible, as well as more ^gteeable to, the practice 
of good writers, to say ; ' I wish that I had written to him 
sooner,' ^ I then wished that I had written to him sooner/ 
< He will one day wish tliatyhe had written sooner.* 
JShould the justness of these strictures lie admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for ^the use of the past 
infinitive j as we may perceive by a few examples. * It 
.would ever afterwards have been a source of pleasure, to 
liave found him wise and virtuous.* ' To have ckferred 
his repentance longer, would have disqualified him for re- 
penting at all.' * They will then see, that to have faith- 
fully performed their duty, would have been their great- 
jBSt consolation.'* 

RULE XIY. 

Participles have the same government as the 
verbs from which they arc derived : as, * I 
am weary with hearing him ;^ * She is instruct- 
ing us ;^ * The tutor is admonishing Charles.^^ 

1. Participles are sometimes governed by the «^cle« 
for the present participle, with the definite article the be* 
fore it, becomes a 9ubst£a)ti%'«9 and must have the prepo- 
sition of after it : as, * These are the rules of gramuiar^ 
by the observing of which you may avoid n^stakes.* It 
would not be proper to say, * by the observing which j* 
nor, *by observing of which ;^ but the phrase, without 
either article -or preposition, would be rights as, * by ob- 
-serving which.* The article u or on, has the same effect* 
«s, * This was a betraj^ng <>f the trust reposed in him.* 

♦ See Key to the English Exercises, Tenth Edit. Utile joSIt 
The Note. 
. j^ Sa# ' £R£^lish ExercHKfr,' Eleventh Edit. p. 97. 
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'Tins rdb arises from tke ns^re and idiom of o^r k»- 
^fl^} and from as plnn aprmciple asat)]Fon^Moh it 
is founded; namely, that a word which has the article 
before it) and the pGisces^ve preposition^ after it, must 
be a noun t loid if « noun, it ought to follow the c^istruc- 
^on of a noun, and not to have the r^imeh of a verb^ 
it is \kt pflfTticipial termination ^fdiis sort of words Hat 
is apt to dec^ve us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of ui amphibious. f$>eGies, partfy nouns and partly 
veit>s# 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. * He was «ent to prepare the way by preachinj^ 
of repentance ;' it ought to be, * by the preaching of re- 
pentance ;* or, * by preaching repentance/ * By the conv 
tinual mortifying our ccH'rupt afifections ;' it should be^ 
*^by the continual mortifying o/,' or, < by continually mor- 
tifying our corrupt affections.' * They laid out them- 
selves towards fhe advancing and promoting the good of 
it ;* * towards advancing and promoting the good.* * It is 
im t)tervalumg ourselves, to reduce everything to the 
narrow measure of our capacities ;' * it is overvaluing oup«- 
selves ;' or, ' an overvaluing q/* ourselves.' * Keeping of 
, one day in^seven,' &c. it oi^ht to be^ ^ the keeping ^one 
day ;' or, ^ keeping one day.' 

A phrasie in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
ill every inst^ince, convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and pr^po- 
jaition. * He expressed the pleasure he had in the hear- 
ing of the philosopher,' is capable of a different sense 
from, * He expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the 
^hik>sopher.' When, therefore, we wish, for the sake of 
liarmony or variety, to substitute one of these phraseolo- 
gies for the other, we should previously consider whether 
they are perfectly similar in die seJitiraeRts they convey., 

2. The same observations which have been made re* 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear tg 
be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they are 
4milarly associated : as, ' Much depends on their odserv- 
ing" of the rule, and error will be the consequence oi their 
ne^kcting ofitl instead of * their ob^eiwing the rule^ ^nd 
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*ft«> n^ctmg^h? We irfiaH perodre this tuore cleariy^) 
if we si^stitute a noua for the proooun : as^ < Much de- 
pends upon Tyro's observing of ike rule/ 8cc. But^ as this 
construction sounds rather haishly, it lYOold} in general, 
he better to express the sentiment in the folloidng, or 
some other form : ' Much depends on the rule's being ob- 
served: and error will be the cixisequence of i^9 being 
neglected:* or— ' on observing the rule ; and — of neglect- 
ing it.' This remark may be applied to several other 
modes of expression to be found in this work ; which, 
though they are contended for as strictly correct, are not 
always the moi»t eligible, on account of their unpleasant 
sound. See pages ^Q, 68, 155—159. 

We sometimes meet with expit^sions like the follow- 
ing : < /;* fortnifig qfh\& sentences, he was very exact ;' 
' From calling of names, he proceeded to blows.* But 
this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, like 
articles and pronouns, convert die participle itself into 
the nature of a substantive ; as we have shown above in 
the phrase^ * By observing which.? And yet the partici- 
ple with its adjuncts, may be ccmsidered as a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
or verb, expressed or understood s as, * By firomising 
mfich^ and fierforming but Uttlcy we become despicable.* 
* He studied to avoid exfireasing himstlftoo severely* 

3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense 
are sometimes different in their fcH'm, care must be taken 
that they be not indiscriminately used^ It is frequently 
ssdd, ' He begun,* for ^ he began ;* * he run ;* for * he 
ran ;* * He drunk,' fo^r < he drank ;' the participle being 
here used instead of the imperfect tense : and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the parti- 
ciple s as, * I had wrote,' for * 1 had written ;' * 1 was 
chose,' for, < I was ehoseti i < I have eat,' for, * I have 
eaten.* * His words were interwove with sighs ;* * were 
interwoven' * He would have spoke ;** d/roA-^.* < He 
hath bore wiuiess to his Mthful servants ;* ' borne,' \ By 
this means he over-run his guide ;' * over-ran' The sun 
has rose ;* ' risen,' ' His constituaon has been greatly 
shook, but his mind is too strpng U> be ^hook by such 
causes ;* ^ bhaken^ in both places. * They were yerses 

P 
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wrote on glass;* ^ ^tmitten* < Philosophers have oft^ 
mistook the source of true happiness :' it ought to be 

. The partidple en^g in ed is often improperly con* 
tracted b^ changing ed into r ; as, ^ In good behaviour, 
he is not aurfiaet by any pu^ of the schooL* * She was 
much distrest* They ought to be '^ eurfias^ed,' < dis^ 
tre89€d* - 

HULE XV. 

* Adverbs, though they have no gOvemnient oT 
. case, tense, &c. require an appropriate situation 

in the sentence, viz, for the most part, before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and fre- 
quently between the auxiliary and the verb : as, 

* He made a very sensible discourse ; he spoke 
unaffectedly ^nA Jorcibly ; ^x\A was attentively 
Ae'crc? by the whole assembly.' 

A few instances of erwMieous positions of adverbs may 
serve to illustrate the rule. ' He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always ;' * always agreeiU>le/ ' We al- 
ways fint? them ready when we want them ;* ' we find 
them alftHsys ready,* &c. * Dissertaticnis on the prophe- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;* ' which have 
been remarkably,' ^ Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
up thankfully to God^ who hath made us better ;* ^ Instead 
of looking down contemfitucusly^ &c. we should thankfuUy 
look ufiy &c. ' If thou art blessed naturally with a good 
memory, continually exercise it ;' ' natmrxUly bleasedy &c. 

* exercise it continually,* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance aftei'it ; sometimes between 
the two aus^Diaries ; and sometimes after thetn. both ; as 
in the following examples. ^ Vice a/wat/«'ere^ar by de- 
grees, and ifisensidly twines around us those ^^^ncealed 
^ fetters, by which we are at last comfiltteiy bibuiid.** * He 
ciicouraged the English Barons to carry theif' "eppesition 
jkrlhcr* * They compelled him to declare iiat he wotild 
allure the reajm fur ever i instead of, ' to carry tfar^er 
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fiieir opposition ;' and * to abjure for ever the realtn.'-i* 

* He has §-e»erai/y been reckoned an honest man :* < The 
book may alvfay& be had at such a place s' in prefiference 
\o * has ijeen generally ;* a^ * may be always/ * These 
rules Mdll be clearly understood, after they have b^n 
diH^ently studied/ are preferable to * These rules will 
clearly be understood, after they have dxH^ently been 
studied/ 

From the preceding remarks and e^camples, it appears 
that no exact and. determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions. The general rule 
may be of considerable u^e ; but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity Gi the phrase, are the things which ought to be 
diteSy regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, ' There 
is a person at the door ;* * There are some thieves in the 
house ;* which would be as well, or better, expressed by 
saying, ^ A person is at the door ;' * Some thieves are ia 
the house.' Sometimes, it is made use of to give a small 
degree of emphasis to the sentence : as, ' There was a 
man sent from Crod, whose name was John.' When it is 
applied in its strict senses it principally follows the verb 
SHid the nominative case : as, * The man stands there* 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as, 

* I never was tliere ;* * He never comes at a proper time.* 
When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, < He was n^er seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh, from that time.' JVever seems 
to be improperly used in the following passages. ' Ask 
me never so much dowry and gift.' * If I make my 
hands never so clean.' ' Chann he never so wisely. '-1 
The word ' ever' would be more suitable to the sense. 

* 2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
vvhercji^ often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. * They framed a protestation, wA^re they 
repeated all their former claims ;' i. e. * in which they 
repeated.' * The king Was still determined to run for- 
W€tfds, in the same course* where he was already, by his 
precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;' i. e. ^ in which 
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be vas.* But it wcusM be better to avoid this mode of 
expiessiofi. 

The adverbs henee^ thence^ and vnhence, imply a prepo* 
^lioQ y for they signify, ' from this pkee, from that place, 
from what place.* It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, 
u^ be improper to jt^n a prepo^tion vdth them, because 
it is superfluous : as, ^ Ti»s is the leviathan, from whence 
the wits of our afife are said to boiTow their weapons ;* 
*" An ancient author prophecies from h^ice.' But the 
origin of these words is little attended to, and the prepo- 
sition^om is so often used in construction with them, that 
the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be 
disagreeable. 

The adverbs hercy fherct whertf are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifymg motion, instead of the adverbs 
Mihery thtther, whither : as, * He came here hastily ;* * They 
rode there with speed.* They should be, * He came hith' 
er;' ' They rode thither y' &c. 

3, We have some examples of adverbs being used for 
subs'^tives: 'In .1687, he erected it into a community 
of regulars, since vfkeny it has begun to increase in those 
countries as a religious order :* i. e. ' since wAicA time,* 
< A little while and I shall not see you ;' i. e. * a short 
time,* * It is worth their while ;' i. e. * it deserves their 
time and pains/ But tliis use of the woixl rather suits 
familiar than grave style. The same may be sdd of the 
phrase, ' To do a thing any how ;' i. e. * in any manner ;* 
or, ^somehow;* L e. *in some manner.' * Somehow, wor- 
thy as these people are, they are under the influence of 
prejudice.* 

RULE XVI. 

Tw^o negatives, in English, destroy one an- 
other, or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, 
• M)r did they not perceive him ;' that is, ' they 
did perceive him.' * His language, though ine^ 
egant, is not ungrammatical ;^ that is, * it is 
grammatical.' 

It is better to express an affirmation^ by a regular afiir- 
mative, than by twa separate negatives, as in the fonaer 
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* semeiiGe t but when on^ <rf' tbe'iiegftUves is joined to an- . 
other word,.' as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing^ and delicate variety of expi*essien. 

Some writera have improperly en^loyed two negatives 
instead of one ^ as in the following instances : < I never 
.did rapem of doing good, nor shall not now ;* ^ nor shall 
I now* 'Never no imitator grew up to his author:* 
* never did anyy &c. * I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove 4' ' I cs^inot by ani^ means,' 
&C. or^ ' I . can by no means* * Nor let no comforter ap- 
proach^ me ;* * nor let any comforter,' Uz. * Npr is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a govenmient, no more 
than we 'commonly apprehend danger from thunder or 
earthquakes :' it should be, * any more^ ' Arioslo, Tasso, 
Galileo, no more than Ri^luiel, were not^ietti in republics/ 
< Neither Anosto, Tasso, nor Crallleo, any more than 
Raphael, iwas bom in a republic' 
I 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : as, * I 
have heard a good character 0/* A^ ;* ' From 
him that is needy turn not away ;^ * A word to 
the wise is sufficient for them y' ^ We may be 
good and happy without riches. * 

The following are examples of the nominative case be- 
ing used instead of the objective. * Who servest tliou 
under ?* * Who do you ^eak to V ' We are still much 
at a loss who civil pow^ belongs to V < Who do you 
ask for ?' < Associate not with those who none can speak 

well of.' In all these places it ought to be < whom* 

See Note 1. 

The prepositions to and/or are often understood, chief-^ 
ly before the pronouns : as, * Give me the book :' * Get 
me some paper ;' that is, ' ^o me ; for me.' ^ Wo is me ;* 
i. e. '/ome.' 'He was banished England;' L e. ^/rom 
England.' 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it govern*: as, ' Whom will you give it to ?* in- 
stead of « To whom will yoa give it ?' * He is an author, 
whom I am much delighted with ;' ' The world ia too p^ 
P2 
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Kle to shock »iUiors with a trudi, wfakh gei»r«% tibeir 
booksellers are the first that inform them oV This J» an 
itSom to which our langaage is stronglf incUned ; it pvev< 
Tails in common Hconversation, and suits very well with 
the £uniliar style in wrking : bm the placing of the pre-^ 
position before the relative^ is more graceful, aa weU as 
more perspicuous, and agrees much better with the so« 
temin and elevated style. -» 

2. Some writers separate the preposition fnmi it»nouii».i 
in order to connect different prepositions with the «ame 
noun : as, ^ To Auppose the zodiac and planets to be ttR* 
<^nt qfj and antecedent tOj ^6mselvcs.* This, whether 
in the ^mitiar or the sc^emn style, is always inelegant, 
and should generally be avoided. In forms of law, and 
the like, where fulness and exactness of expression 
must take place of every other consi<teration, it may be^ 
admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, * to con- 
verse wi^A a person, upon a subject, in a house,' &c. We 
also say, ^ We are disappointed q/* a thing,' when we can- 
not get it, < and disappointed m it,' when we have it, and 
find it does not answer our expectationsi But two differ- 
ent prepositions must be improper in the same construcr 
tlon, and in the same sentence : as, * The combat betkoetn 
thirty French against twenty English.' 

In some cases, it is difiicult to say, to which of two pte- 
fosiuons the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fiivour of 
either of them. We say, * Expert at,' and < expert in a 
thing.' * Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes j' 
* Expert in deception.* 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gen- 
erally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which 
the nouns are derived ; as, *A compliance mth;* 'to 
comply with ;' * A disposition to tyranny,' ' disposed to tf* 
rannise.' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the prepoj»- 
teou is of great importance, we shall select a considerable 
number of examples of impropriety, in tji© applicatl^ of 
this part of speech. 
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1st, Widi re^)ect to the prepoMtion -ifi^mf He h reiol* 
ved of going to the Pet*aian coQct ;* <on going/ &c. *He 
yns totally dependent oC^the Papal crown ;' ^ on the Bs^ 
pal/ &c. * To call of a person/ and ^ to wait of him :f < on 
» person/ &c. ^ He was eager of recommending it to hia 
febow-citisens^' ^^recommending/ &c. Q/'b sometimes, 
omitted, and sometimes inserted, aher worthy : as, ^ It is^ 
worthy observation/ or, *■ of observation.' But it would 
hvfe been better omitted in the following sentences. ^ The 
emulation, who should serve their country best, noWger 
subsists among them, but of who slu>uld obtain the most 
lucrative command.' < The rain h^th been fidling o/b, long 
time i* ^ falling a long time.' * It is situation chiefly winch 
decides of the fortune and characters of men :' < decides 
the fortune,' tw, ' concerning' the fortune.' * He found 
the greatest difficulty of writing ;' ' in writing.* * It might 
have given me a greater taste of its antiquities.* A taste 
qfsL t^ng implies actual enjoyment of it : but a taste ^r 
it, implies only a capacity of enjoyment. ^ This had a 
much greater share of inciting him, than any regard after 
his father's commands / ' share in inciting/ and ^ regard 
to his father's/ he, 

2d. With respect to the prepositions to zndjbr, < You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving per-- 
sons ;' * ufion the most deserving,' &c. < He accused 
the ministers for betra]4ng the Dutch :' < ^havii^ be* 
trayed.' ^ His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;* 
« (/that/ &c. * A great change to the better ;' */or the 
better.* * Your prejudice Jte my cause ;* ^agtanat* <The 
Englbh were very different people then to what they, are 
at present ;' ^from what,* &c. ' In compliance to the 
declaration ;* ' with, &c. * It is more than they thought 
for ;' < thought o/*.* * There is no need for it ;' * o/* it.'-* 
For is superfluous in the phrase, ^ More than he knows 
for* * No disccAiragement for thcrauthors to proceed ;' 
' to the authors,* &c. ' It tos perfectly in compliance to 
some persons ;* * with some persons.' * The wisest 
princes need not think it any diminution to their great- 
ness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon coun- 
sel;' < diminution <2^' ^nd * derogation /rowh* 
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- 3d. With re9^(^ ta the i»i^»^jtos m$k^ii^ i^ion,-^ 
< RecoiMUli^ himself wi^ the king^/ < Those fiiiiigB 
which hare the ^^reatest resemblance with each other, &^ 
qoently difier the most * ^ That suchj^jectioii should be 
consonant with our comm<H) imture / ' Ccmformable wkhj.* 
&c. ' The history of Peter is agreeable with the sao^ 
texts.' In all the above Instances^ it should be, ^ to^' in- 
stead of ^foith* 'It is a use that perhaps I should not 
have thought on ;* ' thought vf* A greater quanUty waff 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible alf 
teration upon it ; ^in it.' * Intrusted to persc^s on whom 
the parliament could ctmfide ;' ^ in whom J ^ He was 
made much on at Argos;' 'much cf,^^ 'If polieycan 
prevwi upon £:>rce ;' ' over force.' ' I do likewise dissent 
with the examiner ;* ^Jrom,' y 

4th. With respect to the prepositions m, Jrom^ &c. 
' They should be informed in some parts of his character;' 
* about y or ' concerning' ' Upon such occasions as fell in- 
to their cognizance ;? ' under* ' That variety of factions 
into which we are still engaged ;' ' in which/ ' To re- 
store myself into the favour :' ' to the fevour.' ' Could he 
have profited from repeated experiences j' ' by* From 
seems to be superfluous ^i\.ex forbear : as, * He could not 
forbear from appointing the pope,' &c. ' A strict observ- 
ance after times and fashions ;' ' o/* times.' ' The charac- 
ter which we may now value ourselves by drawing ;' ^upm 
drawing.' 'Neither of them .shall make me swerve out 
of the path ;' '^ow the path.' ' Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel I' it ouglu to be^ 
'which strain our a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor 
i>y straining it.' The impropriety of the preposition has 
wholly destroyed the meaning of the phi*ase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number 
of things. It cannot be properiy used in conjunction 
with the word every^ which is in the singular nuna- 
ber : as, ' Which is found among every species of liber- 
ty ;' ' The opinion seems to gain ground among every 
body.' - 

5, The preposition to is made use of before nounp of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, ' I went to London ;' ' I am going to town^' But the 
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preposition at is generally used after tl^ neuter -verb <a 
^ A as, * I have been tu London V ^'IwtAat the pkoeap^- 
pointed j* < I shall be ut Paris.* We likewise say : * He 
touched, arrived ai any place.' The preposition in is set 
before countries, cities, and large towns : as, ^ He -lives in 
France, in l/>ndon, or in Birmingham/ But befcMPe vil- 
lages, single houses, and cities which are in distant coun- 
ties, a^ is used; 'He lives at Hackney ;' ' He resides at 
MentpeHer.' 

It is a matter of i^fference with respect to the pro- 
noun one another J whether the preposition qf be placed 
between Uie two parts of it, or before them both. We 
fnay say, * They were jealous of one another ;* or, < They 
were jealous one oi another ;' but perhaps the former Is 
better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ! as, ex» 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, ac^rding* 

* They were all in &uU excefit or excepting him.* 

RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions ccMihect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nbuns and pronouns : 
^s, * Candour is to be approved and practised;'^ 

* If thou sincerely desire, and earnestly pursue 
virtue, she wi// assuredly ^<? yow;rc? by thee, and 
prove a rich reward;^ ' The master taught her 
and me to write i^ ' He and she wfere school-fel- 
lows.'* 

A few exam4)les of inaccuracy respecting this rule may 
further display its utility. . Hf he prefer a virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;* * If he 
prefers* ' To deiide the miseries of the unhappy, is in-! 
human ; and wanting compassion towards them is unchris- 
tian ;' ' and to want compassion.' < The parliament ad- 
dressed the king, and has been prorogued the same day j* 

* and was prorogued.' < His wealth and him bid adieu to 

• Tliis rule refers only to nouns and t)ronouns, which have 
tlie same bearing^ or relation, with re^d to other parts of the 
sentence. 
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«ack other ;' < and he* < He entreated us, ^ny coiiirsuS^ 
and I, to live harmoniously ;' ' comrade and me* ^ My 
sister and her were on good terms;' 'and«Ae.* < We , 
often overlook the blessings which are in our possession, 
and areseai^hing after those which are out of our reach :* 
it ought to be, * and «e<trc* ,^ifter/ 

1 « Conjuncticms are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
different moods and tenses of verbs: but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if not always, be repeated^ 
which is not necessary, though it may bedone, under the 
constructicm to which the rule refers. We may say, ' He 
Uvea temperately, and he should live temperately ;* ' He 
may return^ but he will not continue ;' ' She was proud, 
though she <« now humble:' but it is obvious, that, in 
such cases, the nominative ought to be repeated; and 
that, by this means> the latter members of thei^e sentences . 
are rendered not so strictly dependent on the preceding^ 
as those ai-e which come under the rule. When, in the 
progress of a sentence, we i)ass from the affirmative to the 
negative form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the 
subject or nominative is always resumed : as, > He is rich, 
J)ut he is not respectable.' * He is not rich, buthe is resr 
pectable.* There appears to be> in general, equal reason 
for repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject^ 
when the course of the sentence is diverted by a change of 
the mood or tense. The following sentences may there- 
fore be improved. * Anger glances into the breast of a 
wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of fools ;* ' but 
rests only ;' or, ' but it will rest only.' * Virtue is praised 
by many, and would be desired also, if her worth were 
really known ;' * and she would.* < The world begins, to 
recede, and will soon disappear ;' * end it will.* 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require Ac indicative, 
some the subjunctive mood after th<?m. It is ^ 
general rule, that when something contingent or 
doubtful is implied, the subjunctive ought to be 
used : as, ^ If I were to wite, he would not re- 
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gard k ; ' ^ He will not be pdrdoned, unless he re* 
penU^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and abso-^ 
lute nature, require tlie indicative niood. * As 
virtue advances^ so vice recedes ;^ ' He is heahhy , 
because he is temperate.' 

The conjunctions if, t hough j uniesa, excefitj whethePf 
Bcc. generally require the subjunctive mood after them : 
as, * If thou be afflicted, repine not ;* * Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him ;* * He cannot be clean, unless 
he ivaah himself;' * No power, excefit it ivere given from 
above ;* * Whether it were I or they, so we preach ' But 
even these conjunctions, when the sentence does not im- 
ply doubt, admit of the indicative : as, < Though he U poor^ 
he is contented.' 

The following example may, in some measure* serve 
to illustrate the distinction between the subjuncUve and 
the in(^ative moods. * Though he tvere divinely inspired, 
and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme 
authority ; though he were endued with supernatural pow- 
ers, and could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of 
what he uttered, by miracles ; yet, in compliance with the 
way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are 
usually wrought upon, he reasoned.* That our Saviour 
^as divinely inspired, and endued with supernatural pow- 
ers, are positions that are here taken for granted, as not 
admitting the least doubt ; they would therefore have been 
better expressed in the indicative mood : ' Though J?e 
was divinely inspired ; though he was endued with su- 
foematural powers/ The subjuncdve is used in the like 
impix>per manner in the following example : ' Though 
he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by the things 
which he suffered.* But in a similar passage, the in- 
dicative, with great propriety, is employed to the same 
purpose : * Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he 
became poor.' 

' \, Lest and thaty annexed to a command preceding 
hec^ssarily require the subjunctive mood : as, ' Love 
not sleep, leat thou eome to poverty j' 'Reprove not a 
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scomer, kit he hate the^ ;' < Take heed that Uum ifieok 
not to Jacob.' 

i/*with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : as, * i^The do but touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;' ^ i/'he be but discreet, he will sue* 
ceed/ But the indicative (»ight to be used, on this occa« 
^on, when future time is not signified : as, ' If^ in this ex- 
pression, he does but jest, no oiFence should be ts^en ;* ' 1/ 
she is but sincere, I am happy,' The same distinction ap- 
plies to the following forms of expressicm : ' If he do sub- 
mit, it will be from necessity ;' * Though he does submit} 
he is not convinced ;' ^ If thou do not reward this servicet 
he will be discouraged :' ^ If Uiou dost heaitily forgive 
him, endeavour to forget the offence-' 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction tAat^ ex* 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompa- 
nied with the subjunctive mood. ^ So much she dreaded 
his tyranny, thiat the fete of her friend she dare not lament.' 
< He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think [^chat"] he rtfere not wrong/ 

3. The same conjunction governing boththe intUcatiye 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in 
the same circumstances, seems to be a great impTQ|>riety : 
as in these instances. * If there be but one body of legis- 
lators, it is no better than a tyranny ; (/* there are only twO| 
there will want a casting voice.' ' If a man hav^ a hun- 
dred sheep, and one of them is gone astray,' &c. 

4. Almost all the irreguluittes, in the construction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some word% 
which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular ; and it is probable, that this has been the case 
with respect to the conjunctive form of words, now in 
use ; which will Appear from the following examples ; 
* We shall overtake him though he run ;' that is, ' though 
he should run ;' * Unless he act prudently, he will not ac- 
complish his purpose ;' that is, < unless he shall act pru- 
dently.' ^ If he succeed and obtain his end, he i^ll not be 
the happier for it ;' that is, • If he should succeed, and 
should obtain his end.' These remarks and examples are 
designed to show the original of our present conjunctive 
forms of expression ; and to enable the student to examine 
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the pr(9rpnet3r of ^ung them, faf tracing the words ia 
question to their proper origin and ancient connexions. 
But it is necessary to be more pardcula^r on this sub- 
ject, and therefore we shall add a few observations re- 
specting it. 

That part of the verb wMch gl^mmarians call the pre- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future significa- 
tion. This is effected by varying the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular of the indicative ; as 
will be evident from the following examples : * If thou 
firoafier, thou shouldst be thankful ;* * Unle^ he study 
more closely, he will sever be learned.' Some writers 
however would express these sentiinentfr wit h o ut Cho ac 
variations ; ^ If thoufirosfierestj' &c. * Unless he studies* 
&c. {Old as there is great diversity of practice in this point, 
it is proper to offer the learners a few remarks, to assist 
them in distinguishing the right application of these dif- 
Ibrent fcn'ms of expression. It may be considered as a 
rate, that the changes of termination £U*e necessary, when 
these two circumstances concur \ 1st. When the subject 
is of a dubious and contmgent nature ; and 2d. When the 
vei*b has a reference to future time. In the following sen- 
tences, both these turcumstances will be ibund to unite i 

* If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thyself;' * He has 
a hard heart ; and if he continue impenitent, he must suf- 
fer :' < He will maintain his principles, though he lose his 
estate f ^ Whether he succeed or not, his intention is 
laudable ;' ^ If he ^ not proi^erous, he will not repine ;* 
' If a m^nsmte his servant, and he cfeV,* &c. Exodus mA. 

. SO. In all these examples, the things signified by the 
verbs are uncertain, and refer to future ume. But in the 
instances which follow, future time is not referred to ; 
and therefore- a different construction takes place ; ' If 
thou tivest virtuously, thou art ha^y ;' ' Unless he mean's 
what he s«q^s, he is doubly ^thless ;' ' If he allows the 
excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;* 

* Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us ;* ' Whether vii tue is better than rank or wealth, 
admits not of any dispute ;' ' If thou believest with ail thy 
lieart, thou mayst,' &c. Jicts viii. S7. Tliere are many . 
sentence^ intixnluced by conjunctions, in which neither 

Q 
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contingency nor futurity is denoted : a9» * Though he er- 
eels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in virtue/ 
< I have no doubt of his principles: but if he believes the 
truths of religion, he does not ^ct accoi:ding to them.' 

That both the circumstances of c6ntingency.and futurity- 
are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
minations, will be evident, by inspecting the following 
examples ; which show that there are instances in which 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examl>les following, contingency is .denoted, but 
not futurity. ' If he thinks as he spes^s, he may safely be 
trusted.* J If he w now disposed to it, I wilj perform the 
-^peveuoA.' < He acts uprightly vuiless he deceives me.* 
In the following sentences, futurity is signified, but not 
cojitingency. ' As soon as the sun sets^ it will be cooler/ 
* As the autumn advances^ these birds will gradually emi- 
grate.' 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that 
in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it 
is not proper to turn the verb from its signification of pre- 
sent time, nor to vary its form or termination. The verb 
would then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunct 
tions might attend it -^If these rules, which seem to form 
the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indi- 
cative moods in this tense, were adopted and established 
in practice, we should have, on this point, a prindple of 
decision simple and preci^, and readily applicable to 
every case that might occur. — It will, doubtless, some* 
times happen, that, on this occasion, as well as on many 
other occasions, a stiia adherenpe to grammatical ruleSf 
would render the language stiff and formal : but when 
cases of this sort occur, it is better to give the expression 
a different turn, than to violate grammar for the sake of 
ease, or even of elegance. See Rule 14, J^ote 2. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound. 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems 4>roper to make 
a few observations. Some writers express themselves 'ux 
the perfect tense, as follows s ' If thou fvrve determined^ 
we must submit :' ' Unless h^Jiave consented, the writing 
will be void ;' but we believe that few authors of criticsd 
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isagacky write in this manner. The prq>er form seems 
to be, ' If thou hast determined / unless he has consented,' 
fee. conformably to what we^meet with in the Bible ^ * I 
have sumam6d thee, though thou host not known me.' 
Isaiah xlv. 4. 5. * What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he hath gamed,' &c Job xxvii. 8. See 9\soActs 
xxviik 4. 

6. In the pluperfect smd future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with such expressions as these ; ' If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouMst have reaped the ad- 
vantage ;' 'Unless thou shcUi speak the whole truth, we 
cannot determine ;' * If thou will undertake the business, 
there is little doubt of success.' This mode of expressing 
the auxiliaries does not appear to be warranted by the 
genera] practice of correct writers. They should be hadst^ 
shaUj and «ffV/ r and we find them used in this form, in 
the sacred Scri(^ures; 

* If thou* A(K&r known,' ^c*'JLtiA» xix; 47. * If thou 
hadsi been here,' See; John xi. 2 1 . * If thou «w7/, thou 
cimst make me clean.' Matt, viii. 2. &ee also, 2 Sam. ii. 
27. Matt, xvU. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
HI the subjunctive mood> is also very frequently varied in 
its termination : as, ' If thou loved him tinily, thou wouldst 
obey him ;' * Though thou did conform, thou hast gained 
nothing by it.' This variation, however, appears to be 
improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, which 
we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority in 
points of this nature, decides against it* ' If thou knewest 
tlie gift,' &c. John iv. 10. * If thou didst receive it, why 
dost thou glory ?' &c. I Cor, iv. 7. See also Dan, v. 22. 
But it is proper to remark, that the form of the v«rb to be^ 
when used subjunctively in ^the impetfect tense, is indeed 
very considerably and properly varied from that which it 
has in the imperfect of the in^cative mood : as the learner 
will perceive by turning to the conjugation of that verb.* 

a. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the sub* 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 

* See observations on the man^i^f of conjugating^ the subjuiic- 
live mood, at pages 81, 92—94. 
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son siDg^Iar. We property sajF, < If thou mayst or cofut 
go;^ 'Tbowgh thou nrightst live;' < Unless thou could9t 
icad ;' * If t&u ^otddet leara ;" and iM>t * If thou may or 
^<{fr go/ Sic. It is sufficient, on this pointy to adduce the 
^rtithorities of Johnson and Lowth > * If thou sAouidst go \^ 
Johnson. ' If thou mayst^ mightst, or couldst love ;' Lo^ih, 
Some authors think, that when that expresses the motiv* 
•r end, the termination of these auxiliaries should be vari- 
ed : as, * I advise thee, thai thou mayiieware ;* * He check* 
ed thee, that thou *Aow/dnot presume :* but there doeis not 
appear to be any ground for this^ exception. If the ex- 
pression of < condition, doubt, contingency,* &c;>doe8 not 
warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, why 
should they have it, when a motive or end is expressed I 
The translators of the Scriptures do not appear to have 
made the distinction contended for. < Thou buildest the 
wall, that thou mayat be their king,' Mh, vi. 6. < Thet« 
is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayBt be feared.' Paahtf 

CXXX. 4.1 

From the preceding observations luider this rule, it ap* 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present 
tense of any verb, when the circumstances erf contingency 
and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the termination^ 
of the second and third persons singular : that without the 
concurrence of those circumstances, the terminations 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
ries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries of the 
future, undergo no alterations whatever : except the f»t- 
ftcrfect of the verb to ht^ which, in cases denoting contin- 
gency, is varied in all the persons of the singular number. 
See /t. 62. The M>te. 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject^ 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 
extent of the subjunctive mood? Some grammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense of 
verbs generally, under the circumstances of contingency 
?md futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the verb to bey 
when it denotes contingency : because in these tenses 
only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; and they 
suppose that it is variation merely which i:onstitutes the 
(Jislinction of moodst It is the opinion of other gramtna- 
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rians, that^ besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs 
in the three past, and the two future tenses, are in the 
sufcyunctive iikkkI^ when they denote contingency or un- 
certainty^. though they have not any change of texmina-^ 
tion ; and that, when contingency is not signified, the' 
verb, through all these five tepses, belongs to the indica- 
tive mood, whatever conjunction- may attend it. They 
think, that the definition and nature of the subjunctive 
mood, have no reference to^ change of termination, but 
that they refer merely to the manner of the being, action, 
or passion, signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive 
mood may as properly exist without a variation of the 
verb, as- th)& infinitive mood, which has no terminations 
different from those of the indicative. The decision of 
this point may not, by some grammarians, be thought of 
much G<msequence. But the rules which ascertain the 
propriety of varying, or not varying, the terminations of 
the verb, will certainly be deemed important. Theso 
rules may be well observed, without a uniformity of senti- 
ment respecting the nature and limits of the subjunctive 
mood. For further remarks on the subject, see pages 
69— ri. 75—77. 9^—95. 98—101.* 

• We have stated, for the student's information, the diflTerent* 
opinions of grsuxunariansy respecting the English Subjunctive 
Hood : First, that which supposes there is no such mopd in our 
language j Secondlyt that which extends it no farther than the 
variations of the ' verb extend ; Tfurdly^* that which we have 
adopted, and explained at large; and which, in general, cbr^ 
responds; with the views of the most approved writers on English 
Grammitr. We may add a I'oi^i/i opinion ; which appears to 
possess, at least, much plausibility. This opinion admits the 
arrangement we have given, with one variation, namely, that of 
assigning to the first tense of the subjunctive, two forms : 1st. 
that which simply denotes contingency f as, * If lie detires it, I 
wiU perform the operatic!^;* that is, 'If be noio desires it:* 
2dly, that which denotes both contingency and futurity : as, 'If 
he desire it, I will perform the operation ;' that is, 'If he should 
hereafter desire it.*' This last theory of the subjunctive mood, 
claims the merit of rendering tlie whole system of the moodA 
consistent and regular ; of bein^ more conformable than any 
other, to the definition of the subjunctive j and of not referring, 
to the indicative mood forms of expression, which ill ac60i'd> 
with its simplicity apd natll^^e. 

Q2 
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The word excefif i& far preferable to other than. < It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.' £0:- 
cefit is also to be preferred to a// 6up. < They were^happy 
aU but the stranger.* 

In the two following phrases^ the conjunction a*, is im- 
properly omitted; 'Which nobody presumes^ or is so 
sanguine a to hope.' ' I musty however, be eo just a to own,' 

The OMi junction that is often properly omitted, and un- 
.derstood : as^ ' I beg you would come to me ;' ' See thou 
do it not;' instead of 'that you would,' * that thou do.' But 
hi the following and many similar phrases, this conjunc- 
tion were much better inserted : ' Yet it is reason the 
memory of Uieir virtues remain to posterity.* It should 
be, * Yet it isy«*/ that the memory,' &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things arc 
eompared, the latter noun or pronoun is not gov- 
erned by the conjunction thanox^ asj but agrees 
with the verb, or is governed by the verb or the 
preposition, expressed or understood ; as, ^Thou 
art wiser than I ;' that is, * than I am.' * They 
loved him more than me ;* i. e. * more than they 
loved me.' * The sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much: better by Solomon thaa 
him;' that is, Uhanbyhim.'* 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in thfe 
preceding as weH as in some other forms, may be discos 
vered, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; 
which will be evident from the following instances of er- 
fonebus construction:. * He can read better than me.* 

* He is as good as her.' * Whether I be present or noJ 

* Who did this ? Me.' By supplying the words under- 
stood in each of these phrases, their imprc^riety and gov-' 
cming rule will appear : as, * Better than I. can read ;* 

* As good as she is ;' * Present or not present ;* * I did it.* 

1 . By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
eommitted : a numbcr.of which is subjoined, as a furthcD 

♦^ See the Tenth edition of the Key : Rule xx. Tl|e Noie* 
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caution and direction to the learner. * Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.* * She suffers hourly 
more than me.' * We contr&uted a third more than the 
Butch, who were obliged to the same proportion mor^ 
than us.' * King Charles, and more than him, the duke 
and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new 
schemes' * The drift of all his sermons was, to prepare 
the Jews Tor the reception of a prophet mightier than 
hira, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear.' < It 
was not the work of so eminent an author, as him to whom . 
ii was first imputed/ * A stone is heary, and the sand 
weighty ; but a fool's wrath is heavier Uian theili both.* 

• If the king give us leave, we may perform the office as 
'well as them that do.' In these passages it ought to be^ 
< /, vfey hCy they J respectively.' 

When the relative nvho immediately follows Man, it 
seems to foi'm an exception to the 20th rule : for in ikat 
csonnexion, the relative must be in the objective case : as> 
^Alfred, than whoniy a greater kmg never reigned,* 8cc. 

• Beelzebub,' than whonij Satan excepted, ncaie higher sat,* 
&c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the per- 
sonal pronoun were used, it would be in the nbminatire 
case ; a% < A greater king never reigned than hr^ that is> 

• than he was* ' Beelzebub, than he,' &c. that is, < M<m 
he sat* The phrase than ivhom^ b, however, avoided by 
the best niodern writers. 

RULE xxr. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to ex- 
press our ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omis- 
sion of some words, is frequently admitted. In^ 
stead of saying, * He was a learned man, he was 
a wise man, and he was a good man ;' we make 
use of the ellipsis, and say, * He was a learned; 
wise, and good man.' 

When the omission of words would obscure 
the sentence, weaken its force, or be attended 
with an impropriety, they must be expressed. 
In the sentence, \ \Ve are apt to love who lov€, 
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tis,' the word them should be supplied. *A- 
beautiful field and trees,' is not proper language.^ 
It should be, ' Beautiful fields and trees ;^ oty 
^A beautifful field and fine trees/ 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less el- 
liptical ; some examples of which may be seen under the 
different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used ^ * A man, 
woman, and child i* that is, < a man, a woman, and a 
thiid/ * A house and garden ;' that is, * a hbtme and vk 
garden/ < The sun and moon ;' that is, * the sun and the 
fnoon.* ' The day and hour ;' that is, < the day and the 
hour.' In all these instances, the article being once Ex- 
pressed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary. There 
is, however, an exception to this obsei*yation, when some 
peculiar emphasis requires a repetition ; as in the followr 
ing sentence. * Not only the year, but the day and the 
hour.' In this case, the ellipsis of the last article would 
be improper. When a different form of the article is re* 
quisi^Cjthe article is also properly repeated : as,*' a house 
and an orchard ;' instead of, * a house and orchard.* 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following man- 
ner^ * The laws of Goc} and man ;' that is, * the laws of 
God and the laws of man.* In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, ' Christ the 
power of Grod, and the wisdom of God ;' which is more 
emphatical than, 'Christ the power and wisdom of God.* 

S. The ellipsis of the adjeciive is used in tlie following 
inanner. ' A delightfulgarden and orchard ;' that is, <a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;* ' A little 
man and woman ;' that is, ' A little man and a little wo- 
man/ In such elliptical expressions as these, the adjec- 
tive ought to, have exactly the s&me signification, and tor 
be quite as proper, when joined to the latter substantive 
as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of different numbers : as, < A magnificent house and gar* 
dens.' In this case it is better to use another adjective j, 
a^i ' A magnificent house and fine gardens.? 
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4. The following is the ellipsis of the firmoun, < I lov6 
and fear him ;' that is, ' I love him, and I fear him.* < My 
house and lands ;' that is, * My house and my lands.' . In 
these instances the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must 
not be used : as, ' His friends and his foes ;' < My scms 
and my daughters/ 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, * This is the man they 
h)ve ;' instead of, * This is the man wh^m they love.*— 

* These are the goods they bought :' for, * These are the 
goods which they bought.' 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the rel^ 
ative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, 
' The posture in which I lay,* than, * In the posture^ I 
Jay :' « The horse on which! rode, fell down ;' than < The 
horse I rode, fell down.* 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, 
they should answer to each other with great exactness. 

* We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.' — Here the ellipsis is^ manifestly improper, and - 
ought to be supplied : as, ^ We speak that which we do ^ 
know, and testify that tohich we iiave seen.' 

5, The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in- 
stances. ^ The man was old and crafty ;* that is, * the 
man was old, and the man was crafty ' ' She was 3K>ung, 
and beautiful, and good :* that is, ^ She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good.' * Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked.' If we 
would fill up the ellipsis in the last sentence, Phou art 
ought to be repeated before each of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out cme - 
property above the rest, that property must be placed his^ 
and the ellipsb supplied : as, < She is young and beauti- 
ful^ and she is gocKi.* 

* I went to see and hear him ;' that is, < I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him.' In this instance there is 
not only an ellipsis of the governing verb / iventj but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood^ which is gov- 
c^d by it. 



Do, didj havty had^ ehally will^ may^ 'TnigfUj and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently 
used aI(Mie, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, ' He 
regards his word, but thou dost not :' i. e. < dost not re- 
gard it' * We succeeded, but they did not :' « did wA 
succeed;' I have learned my task, but you have not;' 
^ have not learned.* ' They must, and they shall be 
punished ;' that is, < they must be punished.' See the 
Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
manner. * He *poke and acted wisely ;' that is, * He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely.* * Thrice I went said 
offered my service f that is> * Thiice I went, and thrice 
I offered my service/ 

7. The ellipsis of the firefioaifhnj as well as of the verb, 
IS seen in the following instances: < He went into the 
abbeys, halls, and public buildings ;' that is, < he went in- 
to the abbeys, he weht into the balls, and he went into tlie 
public buildings.' * He also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;' that is, * Through all the streets, 
and through alt the lanes,' &c. 'He spoke to every man 
and woman there,' tliatis^ <to every man and tQ every 
woman.^ ' This day, next month, last year ;' tk?A is, * on 
this day, in the next month, in the last year ;' * The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;^ that is, ' which seem- 
eth to hira.' 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : * They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
creator ;* i. e. ' the power, and wisdom, and goodness 
and love of,' 8cc. * Though I love him, I do not flatter' 
him,* that is, ' Though I love Mm, t^et I do not flatter 
hitn.' 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; 
it, however, is sometimes used i as, ' Oh 1 piqr and 
shame 1' that is, < Qh pitjr i Oh shame i' 

As the ellipsis occurs m almost every sent^ice in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might he 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one : 'He wiU often argue, that if this part of our trade 
>vere well cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; 
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^dif another, from another ;' that 1% ^ He will often aN 
gue, that if this part of our trade wer^ well cultivated, we 
should gain from one nation, and if another part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from another 
nation/ 

The following instances, though short, contain much 
pf the ellipsis ; * Wo is me J* 1. e. ' wo is to me.' * To 
let blood ;' i. e. * to let out tlood.' < To let down ;' i. e. 

* to let it fall or slide down/ * To walk a mile ;' i. c. 

* to walk through the space of a mile/ ' To sleep all 
night ;' i. e. * To sleep through all the night/ ' To go 

^ a fishing ;' * To go a hunting '^ i. e. * to go on a fishing 
voyage or business -,' ' to go on a hunting party/ ' I dine 
at two o'clock ;' i. e. * at two of the clock/ ' By sea, by 
land, on shore ;' i. e. ^ By the sea, by the land, on the 
shore/ 

10. The examples that folbw are produced.to show the 
impropriety of ellipsis in some parikular cases. ' The 
Lttul was always possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command ;' it should be, ' those /ier«on« 
intrusted ;* or, ' those who vtere intrusted/ ' If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objec- 
tions might have been spared :' that is, ' he would have 
found that . several of his objections,' &c. ' There is 
nothing men are more deficient in, than knowing their 
own characters/ It ought to be, * nothing in nuhich men ;' . 
and, ' than, in knowing.' * I scarcely know any part of 
natural philosophy would yield more variety and use ;' it 
should be, * 'which would yield,' Sec. ' In the temper of 
mind he was then ;' i. e. ' m which he then was/ ' The 
little satisfaction and consistency, to be found in most of 
the- systems of divinity I have met with,' made me betake 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures :' it ought to 
be, * v^hich are to be found,' and, * ixshick I have met 
with.' < He desired they might go to the altar together, 
and jointly return their thanks to wjiom only they were ' 
due j' L e. ^ to him to whom,' &c. 
bULE ixii. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond 
to each other : a regular and dependent con- 

R 
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struction, throughout, should be carefiilly pre- 
served. The following sentence is therefore in- 
accurate : * He was more beloved, but not so 
much admired, as Cinthio.* More requires them^ 
after it, which is no where found in the sentence* 
It shoirid be, * He was ttore beloved than Cin- 
thio, but not so much admired*' 

This rule may be considered as ^comprehending all the 
preceding ones ; and it wUl also apply to many forms of 
sentences, which none of those rules x:an be brought to 
bear upon. Its generality miy seem to render it useless r 
but by ranging under it a number of varied examples, we 
«hall perceive its utility ; and that it is calculated to prove 
the propriety or impropriety of many modes of expres- 
sion, "vrhich the less general rules cannot determine* 

* This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published.' It ought to be, * that has 
been, or shall be published.* ' He was guided by inter- 
ests always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the 
community i* * different from / or, * always different 
from those of the community, and sometimes contrary to 
them.* * Will it be urged that these books are as old, or 
even older than tradition?' The words, <asoId,^{aul 

* older,' cannot have a common regimen ; it should be, 
< as old as tradition, or even older.' < It requires few tal- 
ents to which most men are not bom, or at least may 
not acquire ;' * or which, at least, they may not acquire.' 

* The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law.' In this construction, the 
first verb is said, * to mitigate the tteeth of the common 
law,' which is an evident solecism, f Mitigates the com- 
mon law, and breaks the teeth of it,' would have been 
grammatical. 

* They presently grow into good humour^ and good lan- 
guage towards the crown ;' * grow into good language,* 
is very improper. '' There is never wanung a set of evil 
instruments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or 
filthy lucre, are always ready,' &c. We say properly, * A 
man acts i>ut of mad zeal,' or, < out of private hatred i* bi^ 
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we cannot say, if we wmild speak lEnglishy < h^ aeu out of 
filthy lucre/ ^ To double her kindness and caresses of 
me ;' the word * kindness' requiries to be followed by either 
/o or Jbvj and cannot be construed with the preposition of, 
* Never was man so teased, or suffered half the imeasiness) 
as I have done this evening :' the first and ttrird clauses, 
vlst. ^ Never was-jsian so teased, as I have done this even" 
Ing,' cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to 
connect the second and thu*d, the word that must be sub- 
stituted for as; <Or suffered half the uneasiness that I have 
done ;* or else, * half so much oneasiness as I have suffered/ 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
tidverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another: ^JSPo^m much soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almost utterly to be despaired of^ we may 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times/ 
The sentence would be more correct m the foUo^ng 
form* * Though iht reformation of this degenerate age i& 
nearhf to be deapsdred oi^* Sec. 

*Oh I shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty; ki whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right hand is full of gifts/ As the passage, introdu- 
ced by the copulative conjuncticm amf, was not intended 
as a continuation of the principal and independent part of 
the sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used instead of the possessive their i 
viz. ' and Whose right-hand is fiill of gifts/ 

* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things vi^ich God hath prepar- 
ed for them that love him/ There seems to be an im- 
propriety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves 
m a double capacity, performing at the same time the of- 
fices both of the nominative and objective cases. * Neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, to conceive the 
things,' &c. would have been regular. 

^ We have the power of I'etaining, altering,, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once received, 
into all the varieties of picture and vision.' It is very prop- 
er to say, * altering and compounding those images which 
we have once received, into all the varieties of picture 
jindvisiQn;' but we can with no propriety say, ^retaining 
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them into aU the varieties j*' and yet, according to th^ 
manner in which the words are ranged, this construction 
is unavoidable : for < retaining, altering, and compouBd- 
ing,' ^re participles, each of which equally refers to, and 
governs the subsequent noun, tAoae images; and that noun 
again is necessarily connected with the following preposi- 
tion, into. The construction might easily have been recti- 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
iwo participles, in this way : ' We have the power of re- 
taining those in^ges which we have once received, and of 
altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;' or, perhaps, better thus : ^ We have 
the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images whkh we have once received, and of forming them 
into all the varieties of picture and vision.* 

INTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See Rule v. Wote 
X\. page 138, and Note 9 of Rule xxi 

DIRECTIOJVS FOR PARSIJSfG. 
As we have finished the explanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the iniles for forming them into sen- 
tences, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in or- 
der to prove their knowledge, and^to render it familiar to 
them. This is called parsing. The nature of the sub- 
ject, as well as the adaptation ofit to leaders, requires that 
it should be divided into two parts ; viz. parsing, as it re- 
spects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it respects botli 
etymology and syntax.* 

SECTION 1. 

SPECIMEN OF ETTMOLOaiCAL PARSING. 

< Virtue ennobiea us? 
Virtue is a common substantive of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case (Decline 
the noun,) Ennobles is a regular verb active, indicative 

• See the * General IWrections for using the English Exercises/ 
prefixed to the Bi^th and every subsequent edition of that boo]& 
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-moody present tense> and the thkd person lingular. (Re^ 
peat the present tensej the imperfect tense^ and the perfect 
pm'ticipie.*J Us is a personal pronoun, of the first person 
phir^}} and in the objecdve case. (Decline the pronoun, J 
< Qoodnesa vnll be rewarded* 

Goodness is ti common substantive, of the third person, 
^e singular number, and in the nominatiite case. (De- 
cline it. J Will be rewarded is a regular verb, in the pas- 
sive voice, the indicative mood^ the first future tense, and 
the third person singular. (Repeat the present tense ^ the 
imperfect tense^ and the perfect participle, J - 
' Strive to improire* 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
mood, eskd of the second person singular* (Repeat the 
present tense, isfc) To improve is a regular verb neuter, 
and in the infinitive mood. (Repeat the present tenscy ^c,} 
* * Timefliesy O ! how swiftly* 

Time is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
the noun.) Flies is an ii^regular verb neuter, the indica-^ 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Repeat the present tense, ^c.J 01 is an interjection. 
How and swiftly are adverbs. 

< Gratitude is a delightfUl emotion.* 

Gratitude is a common substantive of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case. (De- 
cline it, J Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood,^ 
present tense, and the third person singular. (Repeat 
the presera tense, ^c) A b the indefinite article. De-^. 
Ughtful is an adjective in the positive state. (Repeat the 
degrees of comparison,) Emotion \^ a common substan- 
tive of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it,) 

* They who forgive, act nobly,* 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and Ae nominative case. (De- 
dine it. J Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative 

* The learner should occasionally repeat all the moods and 
tenses of the verb. 
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mood) present tense, and the third person plural/ CRe» 
fteat the preaent tenstj ^c) Act is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person phi-* 
ral. (Refieaty i^c) J^obly is an adverb of quality. %(Rc^ 
ficat the degrees of camfiarUon,) 

< By Hving temfieratelyy our health U promoted,* 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb Uo live.* (Repeat the partici* 
plea.) Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an 
adjective pronoun of the possessive kmd. (Decline it,) 
Health is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
it.) Is promoted is ^a regular verb passive, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular. (Re* 
peat^ Istc.J 

< IVe should be kind to them^ who are- unkind to us* 

We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the pli* 
ral number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Should be is an irregular verb neuter, m the potential 
mood, the ' imperfect tense, and the first person plural. 
(Repeat the present tense ^ ^c) Kind is an adjective, in 
the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) 
To is a preposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the plural number, and in the objective case. 
(Decline it,) Who is a relative pronoun, and in the no- 
minative case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son plural, (Repeat^ life) Unkind is att adjective in the 
positive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) Ta 
18 a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, the plural number, and in the objective casev 
(Decline it,) 

SECTION 2^. 

SPECIMEN OF SYHTA^CTICAL I^ARSINQk 

* Fice produces misery* * 

Vice is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
singular number,j and in the nominative case. Produces 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
the third person singular, agreeing with its nomins^e 
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* vice,' according to rule i. which says ; fhere refieat 
the rule,) JMIaeiy is a common substantive, of the third 
pelrson, the singular number, said the objectiTe case g^- 
remed by the active verb * produces,' according to kulb 
XI, which says, 8cc. 

^ Peace andfo^ are tdrtue^a cronvn,* 
■ Peace is a common substantive. C Refieat the fieraon^ 
number^ and case.) And is a copulative conjunction. . Joy 
is a common substantive. (Refieat the fieraoriy number^ 
and caae,) Are is an irregular verb .neuter, indicative 
mood, present t^nse, and the third person plural, agree- 
ing with the noiftinative case f peace and joy,' according 
to RULE II. which says j (here refieett the rule.) Virtue's 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the singu- 
lar number^ and in the possessive case, governed by the 
substantive ^ crown,*^ ' agreeably to rule x. which says^ 
8c* Ctown is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the nominative case, accord- 
ing to the fourth note of rule xr. 

* Wisdom or Jolly governs ws.* 

Wisdom is a comiBon substantive. (Refieat the fterson^ 
number^ and case.) Or is« disjunctive conjunction. Folly 
is a common substantive. (Refieat the fiersufiy number^ 
mid case.) Governs is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agree* 
ing with its nominative case ' wisdom' or ' folly,' accord- 
ing to RULE iiK which says, &c. t^« is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, plural number, and in the ob- 
jective case, governed by the active verb ' governs,' accord^ 
uig to RULE XI. which says. Sec. 

^ Every heart knows its sorrows* 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive * heart,' according to Note^k 
under rule viii. which says, &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Repeat the fiersouy numbery and case.) 
Knows is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pre- 
sent tense, third person singular, agi-eeing with its nomi- ^ 
native case ^ heart,* according to rule i. which says, See. 
Its is a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, 
and of the neuter gender, to Sgree with its substantive 
* h^irt/ ^ccor^g to rule y. whiqh says, &c. it is in ih© 
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possessive case, governed by the noun ^ sorrows,* accord* 
ing to- RULE X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common 
substantive, of the third person, the plural number, Mid 
the objective case governed by the active verb * kiM>ws/ 
accorcUng to rule xi. which says, &c. 

' TM mem is hafifiy nvhXi^lmea m^fy,* 

The is the definite artkie. Man is a coihmoa substan- 
tive. (Repeat the ftersofi^ numbery arid case,) /« is an 
irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person singular, agreeing with the nomiaaUve 
casfr' man,* according to rule i. which says, &c. Happy 
is an adjective in the positive state. W^^ is a relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, ^ man,* with which 
it agrees in gettder and number, according to rule v. 
which says. Sec. Lives is a regular verb neuter, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, third person singular, agreeing 
with its nonfunative ' who,* according to rule vi^ whidv 
says, Sec. Wisely is an adverb of quality, placed after the 
verbs according to rul& xv. 

' Who preserves its P* 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
in the nominative case singular. The word to which it 
relates, (its subsequent) is the noun or pronoun contain- 
ing the answer to the question ; according to a note under 
RULE VI. Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, third perscMi singular, agreeing with 
its nominative ^ who,* according to rule vi. which says, 
&c. Us is a personal pronoun^ (Repeat tlieperson^ num.'- 
ber^ case^ an.d rule. J 

* Whose hoitse is tliat ? My brother^ s and mine. Who 
inhabit it? We.* 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
,and relates to the following words, * brother's' and ' mine,* 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in the possessive 
case, governed by ' house,' according to rule x. vrhich 
says. Sec. House is a common substantive. (Repeal the 
person^ numbery and case.} I3, is an irregular verb neuter, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case /house,' accord- 
ing to rule I. which says, Sec. Thath an adjective pro- 
noun of the demonstratiye kind. My is an adjective pro^ 
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Botpi of the possessive kind. Brother*^ is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular nmnber, and in 
the possessive case, governed by ^ house' understood ac- 
ccffding to BULE x. and a n<^ under jtui,B vi. jind is a 
<:opiilative conjunction. Mine is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person^ the sii^ular number, and in the posses- 
sive case,^ according to 'Srnote under rule x. and another 
under rule.vi. If ho is a rela^ve pronoun of the inter- 
rogative kind, of the plural number, in the nominative 
case, and relates to ' we' f€>Uowing, according to a note 
under kule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. (Re- 
peat the mood^ ten^y fieraon^ ^c,J It is a personal pro- 
noun, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb * inhabit,* ac- 
cording to RULE XI. which says, £cc. We is a, personal 
pronoun, of the first person, the plural number, and the 
nominative case to the verb * inhabit' understood. The 
words * inhabit it' are implied after * we,' agreeably to a 
note Imdcr rule vi. 

* Remember to assist the distressed.* 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person smgular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case ^ thou* understood. 7b assist is a regular verb 
active, in the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding 
Terb * remember,* according to rule xii. which saysi 
$cc. The is the definite article. Distressed is an adjec- 
tive put substantively. . 

' We are not unemfiloyed* 

We is a personal pronoun. ( Repeat the fiersoity nuin^ 
beTj and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Re- 
peat the moody tensey fierson, ^c.) M>t is an adverb of 
negation. Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. 
The two negatives not and uuy form an affirmative, agree- 
ably to RULE XVI. which says, &c. 

< This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has gratified 
the donor* 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 

Bounty is a common substantive. (Repeat the person^ 

number J and case,) Has relieved is a regular verb active, 

' indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singular, 

agreeing with its nominative ^bounty,' according toRJi^x. 
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I. wlucb say*, kc Fow fea perscmal pronouDy of the 
second person plutalt and in tbe objective case. (Refieai 
the g&vemmem and rule,} And is a copulative conjunc* 
fion. U^ is a personal pronouD) im the objective case. 
You and tt9 are put in tlus same case^accortung to rul^ 
xvin which sa3^ &c* vind is, a copulative conjunction. 
JSas gratified is a regular verb active, in^cative mood^ 
perfect tense, and third person singvriar, agre^ng with it» 
nominative ' bounty,* understood. * Hbs relieved* 2in6t 
* ha8 gratijiedy are in the - same mood and tense, accord''^ 
ing to HULK xvui. which say?, &c. The is the deintte 
article. Donor is a common substantive, of ^e third 
person, the singular number, and the objective case, go* 
Temed by the active verb ^ has gratified/ according t»- 
mvLE XI. which says, 8cc. 

< He will not defiardonedj tmleM he rtpent.*^ 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular ' 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
Will he pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicative 
mood, first future tense, and tiie third person singular^ 
agreeing with its nominative ' he,' according to rule i, 
and composed of the auxiliaries ' will be,* and the perfect 
participle * pardoned.* M)t is a negative- adverb. Unlea» 
is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun. 
("Refieat the person^ number^ gender^ and case, J Repent 
is a regular verb neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the 
present tense, the third person lingular, and agrees with 
its nominative case * he,* according to rule i. which says, 
&c. It is in the subjunctive mood, because it implies a 
future sense, and denotes uncertainty signified by the con- 
junction ' unless,* agreeably to rule xix, and the notes. 
* Good tuorka being neglected^ devotion iafaUe* 

Good works being neglected^ being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, b the case absolute, according to the' 
fifth note of rule i. Devotion is a common substantive. 
C Repeat the number^ person^ and case.) la is an irregular 
verb neuter. (Repeat the moody tenseyperMon^ ^c*) False 
is an adjective in the positive state, and belongs to its 
substantive 'devotion* understood, agreeably to rule vim 
which says. Sec. 



^ The emlurar^ Marcus JureHus^ mom a tme and virtuous 
firince,* 
The is the definite aiticle. Emfieror is a common sub- 
stsouive) of the third person, Uie dngigar number, and in 
the nominative case. Marcus Aurelvus is a proper name 
or substantive, and in the nominative case, because it is 
put in apposition with the substcmtire ^ emperor,* agree- 
ably to the first note of rule x. Was is an irregular verb 
neater, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the third 
person angular, agpeeing with its nominative case * em- 
4)eror,' according to rule i. A is the indefinite article. 
Wise is an adjective, and belongs to its substantive 'prince/ 
^nd is a copulative conjunction. Virtuous is an adjective, 
and belongs, ^. Frince is a common substantive, and 
in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of 

HULK XI. 

^ To err is human** 
To erry is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb * is.' Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and thte third person singular, agree- 
ing vvith its nonunative case * to err,* according to Note 1, 
under rule the first. Human is an adjective, and belcmgs 
to its substantive * nature,* understood, according to rule 
VIII. wliich says, &c. 

* To countenance persons who are guilty of -bad actions f- is 

but one remove Jrom actually committing them* 
To countenance persons toho are guilty of bad actioftSj is 
part of a sentence, which is the nominative case^o the 
verb * is.^ Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing 
with the aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nomina- 
tive case, according to Note 1, under rule the first. But 
is a disjunctive conjunction. One is a numeral adjective, 
agreeing with its substantive * remove/ Removed a 
common substandve, of the third person, the singular 
number, and in the nominative case, according to the 
fourth note of rule xi. From is a preposition. Com- 
mitting is the present participle of the regular active verb 

* to commit/ Them is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, the plural number, and in the objective case, gov- 
erned by the participle * committing,* agreeably to rul^e 

^iv. which says, &c. 
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< Let me firoceed* 

This sentence, according to the statenaent of gramma- 
nans in general, is in the imperative mood, of the first 
person, and the sirunilar number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed m the following manner. Let is an ir- 
regular verb active, in the imperative mood, of the second 
pei*son, the plural number, and agrees with its nominative 
case * you* understood : as * do you let.' Me is a personal 
pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and in 
the objective case, governed by the active verb 'let,' agree- 
ably to RULE XI. which says, &c. Proceed is a regular 
verb neuter, in the infinitive mood, governed by the 
preceding verb ' let,* according to rule xji. which 
says, &c. 
' Living exfienatvely and luxuriously destroys Iiealtk, * ^y 

living frugally and temperately^ health is preserved* 

Living expensively a?id luxuriously, is the nominative 
case to the verb 'destroys,' according to Note 1, under 
RULE I. Living frugally and temperately, is a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition 
' by,' according to Note 2, uncter rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully stu- 
died by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to 
enable . him to comprehend the nature of this employ- 
4nent ; and sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other 
exercises, to point out and apply the remaining rules, 
both principal and subordinate. 



PART IV. 
prosody. 

Prosody consists of two parts: the former 

teaches the true pronunciation of words, 

comprising accent, quANTiTY, emphasis, 

* PAUSE, and tone ; and the latter, the laws of 

VERSinCATlON. 
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CHAPTER I. 

©F PRONUNCIATION. 

SECTIQN 1. 
Of Accent* 

Accent is the bying of a peculiar stress of 
the voice, on a certain letter or syllabKin a word, 
that it may be better heard than the rest, or dis- 
tinguished from them : as, in the -wovA presiime^ 
the stress of the voice must be on the letter t/, 
and second syllable, sumcy which take the accent. 

As words may be fofiped of a different number of syl- 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from mere syl- 
lables : otherwise speech would be only a continued suc- 
cession of syllables, withqut conveying ideas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore necessaiy, that the mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word in utterance. 
This might be done by a perceptible pause at the end of 
each word in speaking, as we form a certain distance be- 
tween them in writing and printing. But this would make 
discourse extremely tedious ; and though it might render 
words distinct, would make the meaning of sentences con- 
fused. Syllables might also be sufficiently distinguished 
by a certain elevation or depression of voice tipori one syl- 
lable of each word, which was the practice of some nations* 
But the English tongue has, for this purpose, adopted a 
mark of the easiest and simplest kind, which is called ac- 
cent, and which effectually answers the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one sylla- 
ble, has one of them distinguished from the rest in this 
manner ; and some writers assert, that every monosylla- 
ble of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus dis- 
tinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi- 
pal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syl- 

S 
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lable in a word from the rest. ^ The secondary accent is 
that stress which we may occasionally place upon another 
syllable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in 
order to pronounce every part of the word more fisdnct- 
Jy, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, ' Complaisant, car- 
avan,' and * violin,' have frequently an accent on the Erst 
as well as. on the last syllable, though a somewhat less 
Ibrcible one. The same may be observed of * Repartee^ 
referee, privateer, domineer,* &c. But it must be ob- 
served, that though an accent is allowed on the first sylla- 
1)le of these words, it is by no means necessary ; they 
may all be pronounced with one accent, and that on the 
last syllable, without the least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has alwavs the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as harmony 
of termination frequently attracts* the accent from the root 
to the branches of words, so the first and most natural 
law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the 
stress than any other. Our owu Saxon terminations, in- 
deed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of 
the word in quiet possession of what seems its lawful pro- 
perly ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our 
language is full, assume a right of preserving their ori- 
ginal accent, and subject almost every word they bestow 
upon us to their own classical lawst 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great 
measure by etymology. In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ; in words from the learn- 
ed languages, it is generally on the termination ; and if 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some 
words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation ; namely, the 
radical^ the terminationaly and the diatinctrve. The radi- 
cal : as, < L6ve, 16vely, loveliness ;* the terminational : 
as, < Harmony, harmdnious j* the distinctive : as, * C6n- 
vert, to convert.* 
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ACCENT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of empha- 
sis, wesometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive 
syllables ; as, * Di-r6ct, s6me-times ;' but when these 
words are pronounced alone, they have never more than 
one accent. The word * 4-men,' is the only word which 
is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by afExing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, ' Childish, 
kingdom, detest, 4cted, toilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, zealous, ftilness, meekly, artist/ 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radi- 
cal word, have commonly the accent on the latter : ^, 
< To beseem, to best6w, to return.* 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, ' To cem6nt, a cement ; to 
contract, a c6ntract ; to presage, a pr6sage.* 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
on the latter syllable : as, ' Delight, perfdme.* Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must have 
preceded the verbs, often ti'ansmit their accent to the 
verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun * w4tcr' 
must have preceded the verb * to wdter,* as the verb * to 
corresp6nd' must have preceded the noun ' corresp6nd- 
ent:' and 'to pursue' claims priority to 'pursliit.' So 
that we may ccmchide, wherever verbs deviate from the 
rule, it is seldom by chance, and generally in those words 
only where a superior law of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our^ pw, /<?, ish, cky tevy age^ 
en, et : as, 'Cranny, labour, willow, willow;' except 
*all6w, av6w, cnd6w, bel6w, best6w;* *b4ttle, banish, 
c&mbric, bitter, cotiragc, fasten, quiet j' acfcentihe former 
Byllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, « C4nker, bthter,' have the 
accent en the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, ' Comprise, escape ;* or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable; as, * App^e, reveal j* or ^<Ung in two conso* 
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nants ; aS) < Attend ;' have the accents en the latter sylla* 
We. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthone in the latter syl- 
lable, have comnu)nly their accent cm the latter syllable ; 
asy * Applause ;* except some words in (Un ; as, ^Villain, 
i^rtain, moiintain/ 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
.^liable: as, ^ Lion, riot, quiet, liar, rOinj- except 
«^ create/ 

ACCENT OK TRISYLLABLES. ^ 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
* L6veiiness, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, physical, 
bespatter, commenting, commanding, assurance/ 

Tf isyllables ending in ow«, al, ion : as, * Arduous, c&pi- 
tal^ mention,' accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce, enr, and ate^ accent the first 
syllable ; as, ' Coiintenance, continence, Armament, im- 
sainent, felegant, pr6pagate ;* unless they are derived from 
words having the accent on the last : as, * Connivancy, 
acqu^tance ;' and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, * PromVilgate.' 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, < Entity, specify, libcrty> 
victory, subsidy,* commonly accent the first syllai)le. 

Trisyllables in re or le^ accent the first syllable ; as, 
^ Legible, theatre ;' except ' Disciple,* and some words 
which have a preposition ; as, ' Example, indenture.* 

Trisyllables ending in udcy commonly accent the first 
syllable ; as, ' Plenitude, habitude, rectitude.* 

Trisyllables ending in aror, have the accent on the mid- 
die syllable ; as, V Spectator, creitor,* &c. except 6rator, 
senator, barrator, legator.* 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as, * Endeavour ;* or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, < Domestic ;' accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, * Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;* or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable ; as, < Immattire, overcharge.* 
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ACCENT OK POLYSYLLABLES. 

^ Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which tfiey 
arc derived : as, ' ^rrogatiiig, cdntinency, mc6ntinelitl)r, 
comm6ndable, commi^nicableness.* 

Words ending in ator^ have the accent generally on the 
penuMmate, or last syllajble but one ; as, ^ Emcndator, 
gIadi£tor, equivoc^lor, prevaricator.' 

Words endmg in ^, commmiiy have the accent on the 
first syllable ; as« ^ Amicable, despicable ;* unless the se- 
cond S3rlkble has a vowd before two consonants.; as, 
* Comb^istible, condemnable/ 

Words ending in tony ousy and /y, have their accent on 
the antepenultimate, or last syllable but two ; as, ^ Saiva* 
tion, victdrious, actinty/ 

Words which end in /a, ioj and cufy have the acceit on 
the antepenult : as, * Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despotical.* 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible, but proposed as useful. Almost every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and, in En- 
glish, as in other tongues, much jnust be learned by ex- 
ample and authority. 

It may be further observed^ that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed ami certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
/ cipal, and the principal secondiary : thus, ' Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,' 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less 
on the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear t 
nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at all on the last,^ 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or dis^ 
cordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable of 
these words would entit*ely derange them, and produce a 
great harshness and dissonance. The same observations 
may be applied to ' demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator,* 9nd every similar 
vord in the language. 
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SECTION 2. 

Of Quantity, 

Tfljs quantity of a syllable is that time whicti 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is consideredl 

as LONG or SHORT. . 

A vowel or syllabic is long, when the ^cceiit 
is on the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowly 
joindd in pronunciation with the following let- 
ters : as, * Fall, bale, mood, house, feature.* 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the 
consonant y which occasions the vowel to t>e 
quickly joined to the succeeding letter : as, * ant, 
b6nnet, hunger.' 

A long syllable generally requires double the 
time of a short one in pronouncing it j thus, 
* Mate' and ^ Note' should be pronounced as 
slowly again as * Mat' and ' Not.' 

o 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, ^ Admire, 
b61dn^s9, sinner.* But to this rule there are many excep- 
tions : as, < ^ls5, 6xlle, gangrene, Empire, f6retaste,* &c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is of- 
ten more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, 
or with more than one : as, < S4dly, r6bber ; persist, 
matchless.* 

When the accent is on a setni-vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel : as, * Cur', can', fulfil' :' but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, * B6bble, captain, t6tter.* 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the diiferent sounds of the letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few general rules and 
observations. 

1st. All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations ta, ioy and ion^ preceded by a single conso- 
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nant) are pronounced long : as, ^Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusicm :' except the vowel £, which in that 
situation is short : as, * Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition/ The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
^ Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.' 

3d. All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions %, artd tf/t/, are pronounced long: as, * Deity, piety, 
spontaneity.* But if one consonant precedes these termi- 
nations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; except 
Uy and the a in > scarcity,* and * rarity ;* as, * Polarity, se- 
Yerity, divinity, cuiiosity ;— impunity/ Even u before 
two consonants contracts itself: as, * Curvity, tacitur- 
nity,' &c. 

Sd. Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ic and icalj preceded by a single consonant, are 
pronoimced short ; thus, < Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic,' have th^ vowel short ; while * Tunic, runic^ cu- 
bic,' have the accented vowel long : and ' Fanatical, poeti- 
cal, levitical, canonical,' have the vowel short ; but ' Cu- 
bical, rdusical,* fcc. have the u long. 

4th. The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of 
words, with the following terminations, is always pro- 
nounced short. 

loguy ; as, obloquy. futrous ; as, oviparous, 

atrofihe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 
^ tnefcr ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal ; as, diagonal. fihony ; as, symphony. 

vorous } as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

feroua ,• as, somniferous. tomy ; as, anatomy. 

Jluoua ; as, superfluous. f^thy ; as, antipaUiy. 

Jluent ; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in uttei-ance, greatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas- 
teir of that point. ^ 

SECTIONS. 
Of Emfiha%i9, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish some 
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WOTd OT w6rds on which wj^ design to lay par- 
ticular stress, and to show how they aflfect the 
rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emphatic 
words must be distinguished by a p^icular tone 
of voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis^pends the 
life of pronimciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only mil discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
less, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the em- 
phasis b^ placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a common instance : such 
a simple question as this, * Do you ride to town to-day ?* 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, ac- 
cording as the emphasis is differently placed on the words; 
If it be pronounced thus : ^ Do you ride to town to-day ?* 
the answer may naturally be, * No, we |end a servant in 
our stead.' If thus ; * Do you ride to town to-day I' an- 
swer, ' No, we intend to walk.* * Do you ride to tovfn to- 
day V < No, we ride into the country.* < Do jrou ride to 
town to-day ?* < No, but we shall to-morrow.* In like 
manner, in solemn discourse, the whole ferce and beauty 
of an expression often depend on the emphatic word ; and 
■ we may present to the hearers quite different views of the 
same sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. In 
the following words -of our Saviour, observe in what dif- 
ferent lights the thought is placed, according as the words 
arc pronounced * Judas, betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiss V < Betrayest thou,* makes the reproach turn 
on the infamy of treachery. * Betrayest thou^* makes it 
rest upon Ju(ks*s connexion with his master. * Betrayest 
thou the eon of mauj* rests it upon our' Saviour's personal 
character and eminence. * Betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiasP' turns it upon his prostituting the signid of 
peace and friendship to the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion : as, * fVho said so ?* < When will he come ?* * TVhat 
shall I do ?* * Whither shall I go ?* * Why dost thou weep ?' 
And when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition 
to (me another, they are both emphatic; as> < He j;s the 
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tyrant^ not ihafathery of his people \* * Hii^subjecU yi-ttr 
him, but they do not love him.* 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost eveiy word is emphatical : as, * Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers,, woods, and plains :* or, as that empliaticexposr 
tulation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, * Why will ye (Ue i* 
In the latter short sentence every word is emphatical ; 
and on whichever word we lay the emphasis, whether on 
the first, second^ third, or fourth, it strikes out a different 
sense, and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it niore distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understandinjg. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their ori- 
ginal syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would 
be resolved into their original words ; and, in this case, 
the hearer would be under the painful necessity, first, of 
making out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Sim- 
ple, when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of 
any proposition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it 
marks also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or 
gives a meaning to words, which they would not have in 
their usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is 
scarcely more than a stronger accent, with little or no 
change of tone : when it is complex, besides force, there 
is always superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence cont^s an example of simple 
emphasis : * And Nathan said to David, * Thou art the 
man.* The emphasis on thou^ serves only to point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows, we perceive an emotion of tlie speaker superad- 
ded to the simple meaning : * Why will ye die ?* 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes 
three words together. The following sentence exempli- 
fies botii the parts of this position : ' If you seek to make 
one richy study not to increaae hie stores bat to dimimah 
Mm desires' Emphasis may be furthej distinguished; int* 
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the weaker aAd the stronger emphasis. In the sentence* 

• Exercise and temperance strengthen the constitution ;* 
we perceive more force on the word atrcTigthen^ than on 
any other ; though it is not equsd to the stress which we 
apply to the word indifferent^ in the following sentence t 

* Exercise and temperance strengthen even an indifferent 
constitution.' It is also proper to remark, Aat the words 
e^ercisej temfierancej constitution^ in the last example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the particles 
and and the ; and yet those words cannot properly be cal- 
led emphatical : for the stress that is Md on them, is no 
more than sufficient to convey distincdy the meaning of 
each word.— From these observations it appears, that the 
smaller parts of speech, namely, the ardcles, conjunctions, 
prepositions, &c. are, in general, obscurely and feebly cx» 
pressed ; that the substantives, verbs, and more sigmficant 
words, are firmly and distinctly pronounced j and that the 
emphatical words, those which mark the meaning of a 
phrase, are pronounced with peculiar stress and energy, 
though varied according to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is tiie great regula- 
tor of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is 
fixed, in wor^ separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, 
when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long 
being changed into short, the short into long, according to 
the importance of the words virith regard to meaning : and 
as it is by emphilsis only, that the meaning can be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the regulator of die quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

PleSs'd thou sh&lt hear— -and learn the secretpower. Sec. 
PleasM thoQ shalt hear— .and thou alone shalt hear— 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them shalt hear— 
Pleas'd thou shSlt hear — though not behold the fair- 
In the first of these instances, the words fU^a9*d and 
hear^ being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst the 
two intermediate words, thou and chatty being rapidly pass- 
ed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a ^ort 
quantity. 

In the seomd instance, the word thoti by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its lu^ural long ^laatity^ 
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but obtains from emphaais a still greater degree of length, 
than when prmiounced m its separate state. This greater 
degree of length, is compensated by the diminution of 
quantity in the words pleased and hear^ which are sounded 
shorter than in the preceding instance. The word thalt 
still continues short. Here we may also obsenre, that 
though thou is long in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, (^account of the mcure 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word (doncf which fol- 
lows It. 

In the third instance, the word ahalt having the emphft- 
sis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is imposs^le 
to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure 
mute, yet in this, ^ in all similar instances, the additional 
quantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, propor- 
tioned to the importance of the word* In this instance, 
we may also observe, that the wordshaitj repeated in the 
second part of the line, b reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word h^ar placed in opposi- 
tion to the word beholdy in the latt;pr part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the chief emphasis, and a proportion- 
ate length. The words thou and a/ialty are again reduced 
to short quantities ; and the word fileae'd lends some of 
the time which it possessed, to the more important wprd 
hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity 
of our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. 
To observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, ^ 
is doubtless very difficult ; but by instrucdon, attenticMi, 
and practice, the difficulty may b^ overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable from the following escamples. 
* He shall /wcrease, but I shall rf/crease.' ^ There is a dif- 
ference between giving and yjJrgiving.' * In this species^ 
of composition, /t/at^sibility is much more essential- than 
^r^dability.'- In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to which it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
{)hasis, the great rule, and indeed the oi]ily rule posdble to 
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bo given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just odnception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
lYhich he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
estact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, 
and ^m judging accurately, of what is fittest to stnke the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is patticularly pro-, 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplydng 
emphattcal words too ihuch. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of theto, that we can give them any weight. 
If they recur too often ; if a speaker ot' reader attempts 
to render every thing which he expresses of high import- 
ance, by a multitude of strwig emphases, w^ s6on learn to 
pay little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with 
emphatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as^o use no suchsdistinctions at all. 

SECTION 4. 

0/ Pauses. 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are 
a total cessation of the voice, during a percepti- 
ble, and, in ipany cases, a measurable space of 
^time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the -speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker^ that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, 
which otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : 
to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved from the 
fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a continuity 
of sound, and that the understanding may have sufficient 
time to mark the distinction of sentences, and their sev- 
eral members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pau- 
ses t iffid next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. 
An emphatical pause is made^ afbr something has been 
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said of peoiliar momeat) an4 cm wbich we iksipe to ^x 
the hearer's attentioii. Somedmesy befcne such a thing is 
saidr we usher/ it in with a pause of this nature. Such 
pauses have the same effect as a strong en^hasis : an4 
are suhject to the same rules ; especially p the caution 
just now given) of not repeating them too frequently. For 
as they excite uncommon attention^ and of coiu^se raise ex- 
pectation, if the importiffice of the matter is hot fully sui- 
swerable to such expectation) they occasicm disi^pdnt- 
meat and disgust. 

^ JBut tlie most frequent znd the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divi^i^^s of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to (h^w his breath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one .of the most 
nice ^d difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking, the mans^ement of the breath requires 
p. gpod deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide Words 
from one another, which have so intimate a connexion, 
tliat they ought to be pronounced with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
losl^ by the divisions being made in the wrong place; To 
avoid this, every 4)ne, while be b speaking or reading, 
should be very caref^ to provide a full supply of breatK 
for what he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be gather- 
ed at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended lor a moment ; and, by this management, one 
may always have a sufficient stock for carrying on tlie 
longest sentence, without im^x>t)er interruptions. 

Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be form- 
ed upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordi- 
nary, sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial 
manner which we acquire from reading books according 
to the common punctuation. It will by no means be suf- 
ficient to attend to the points used in printing ; for these 
are far from marking all tne pauses which ought to be 
made in speaking. A mechanical attention to these rest- 
ing-places, has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by 
leading the reader to a similar tone at eveiystop, and a 

T 
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umlbrm cftAence at every period. The f^Tkiiai^ use of 
p(9nt8 iS) to as^t the reader in (fiscermng the grammati- 
cal construction ; and it is otiij as a secondary inject, that 
they regulate his promindation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressivey they must 
BOt only be made in the right place, \mt also accompanied 
■wdth^ proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measured. Some- 
times it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice 
. that is proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence m the 
voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tcHie and 
cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. In all 
these cases, we are lo regulate ourselves, by attending to 
the manner in which nature teaches us^to speak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse with othetn. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause ^lould 
be used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in which, 
though the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
clodng, rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspen^cxi. 

The closing pause must not be conlbunded with that 
&11 of the vcuce, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
Ibrmly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive dT 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to 
be diversified, according to the general nature of the ^&- 
course, and the particular construction and meaning of the 
sentence. In plun narrative, and especially in argument- 
ation, a small attention to the manner in which we relate 
a fact, or nudntain an argument, in conversation, will show, 
that it is frequently more proper to raise the voice, than 
to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sentences 
are so constructed, that the last words require a strongs: 
emphasis than any of the preceding ; while others admit 
of being closed with a soft and gentle sound. Where 
there is nothing in the sense which requires the last 
sound to be elevated or eniphatical, an easy fiedl, sufficient 
to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. And 
in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, ten- 
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Jer, or ^kmn kind, the tone o| the pas^n ntdll often re- 
qw« a still greater cadence of the voice. The best me- 
thod of correcting a iinifmiu catoacey is frequently to read 
9€lect aentencfi, in which the style is pointed, and in which 
antith€S€9 are frequently intr€>duced ; and argumentative 
pieces, or such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest 
exclanjAtion. 

SECTION 5. 

Of Tones* 

ToNBS are different both from emphasis and 
pauses; consisting in ^ the modulation of the 
voice, the notes or v^iations of sound which we 
emplcg^ in the expression of our sentiftients. 

Emphasis afifects particular words and phrases with a 
degree of twie or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pe- 
culiarly so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
times even the whole of a discourse. 
• Ta show the use and necessity of tones, wc need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end bf such communication being, not merely to 
lay open the ideas, but also the different feelings which 
they excite in him who utters them, there must be other 
signs than words, to manifest those feelings; as words 
uttered in a monotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar state ci mind, perfectly free from all zictivity or emo- 
tion. As the commuiiication of these internal feelings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercourse), 
than the mere conveyance of ideas, the Author of our be- 
ing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man ; But impressed it him- 
self upon our nature in the same manner as he has done 
with regard to the rest of the animal world ; all of which 
express their various feelings, by various tones. Ours in*- 
deed, irom the superior rank that wc hold, are in a high 
degree more comprehensive 5 as there is not an act of the 
n^d, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, 
which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by 
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which it is to be expressed : and which is iwdted exactly 
to tfie degi^e of internal feeling^. It is chiefly in the pfo^ 
per use of these tones, that the^iife, spirit, beauty, and har- 
mony of delivery consist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
I>een said on this subject* * The beauty of Israel^ is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell 
it not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : 
lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings ; for there the shield of the mighty was 
vilely cast away ; tlie shield of Siaul, as though he had not 
been anointed with oil I* The first of these dividons ex- 
presses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the hotels low. ^ 
The next contains a spirited command, and should be 
pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in which 
he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his 
friends were «lain, must be expressed in a note quke dif- 
ferent from the two former : not so low as the first, nor 
so high as ;the second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, as most readers seem to im- 
agine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's s^sti* 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a pro- 
vincial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, 
pauses, and tones, when they uttpr their sentiments in ear- 
nest discourse : and the reason that they have not the same 
use of them, in readtog aloud the sentiments of others, 
may be traced to the very defective and en^oneous method, 
in which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the va- 
rious, natural, expressive toqes of speech, are suppressed, 
and a few artificid, unmeaning, reading notes, are sub- 
stituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to 
'the tone and languagcf of emotions, we must be under* 
• Qerriet« 
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atood tQ do' it "with proper iiinitatk>n. Moderationis necea*- 
saiy iQ this potQt) as it is m other thkigs. For when read-, 
ing becomes strlctlf imitative, it assumes a theatrical man- 
ner, and must be highly improper, as well as gt?e offence 
to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that deli- 
cacf and modesty^ which, on all occasions, are indispeur 
sable. X 



CHAPTER n. 

OF VERSITICATION. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read 
poetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu-^ 
dent some idea of that pait of grammar, which explains 
the principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he 
may be the better able to judge of its correctness, and 
relish Its beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting 
nature and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often foun4 
to be highly interesting and instructive. 

;Vk»s.ification is the arrangcinent erf a 
certain number and variety of syllables, accord^ 
ing to certain laws. 

Rhyme is tlie correspondence of the last sound 
of one verse,, to the last soiuid or syUable'of an- 
other. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verse. We* 
shall consider these separately. 

• 0/ Poetical Feet. 

A certam number of syllables connect<&d^ form a foot.* 
They^ are called /e^r, because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a mea*^ 
8in*ed pace ; and it is necessary^that the syllables whiclv 
mark ^is regular movement of the voice, should; in some. ' 
manner, be distinguished from the others. This distinc- 
tion was made among the ancient Romans, by dividmg; 
their syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their 
«^antity, by an exact proportion of time in sounding them ;, 
the IbHg being to the short, as two to one ; and the^ long; 
syllables being thus the more important, mai^ked the 
T3 
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SAOYemeiit* In ^g^iah} sfllabies are (livided Inta accent* 
^ and unaccented ; and the accented sjrilables bdbg as 
stn^igJy distinguished from the unaccented, by the pecu- 
liar stress of the vcuce upcm them, are ec^aJfy capable of 
marking the movement, and pdbting out the regular pa<* 
c6s of the voice, as the long syllabled w^e by their quan« 
tity, among the RomaiMti 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, they 
are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, and 
have the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in 
this respect, we have dl that the ancients had, and some- 
thing which they had not. We have in fact duplicates of 
each foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit them for 
different purposed, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself ^ 
and it is upon the knowledge and right application of these 
powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chiefly 
depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two 
syllables:^ and four of three, 9» Mlows : 

niSSTLLABLE. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee - o A Dactyl - o o 

An Iambus o — An Amphibrach u '^- o 

A Sj>ondce - - An Anapaest o o - 

A Pyrrhic o u A Tribrach o o o 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented : as, « Hateful, pettish.' 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the 
last accented : as, « Betray, consist.' 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, ' The pale moon.' 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or ^ylialdes unaccented i 

as, 'On the tall tree.' 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, < Labourer, p6ssible.* 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented : and the middle one accented ; ^ * DcJ^htfttl, 
domestic' ^ 
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An Anai>aest has tbe tiro fimsfUables tmaccentedy and 
the last accented : as, < Contraveae, acquiesce/ 

A Tribrach has all its syllables imaccented : asv^d^i 
mer^ble, c6nqoerable. 

Some ci these feet may be denominated firincifiat feet ; 
as pieces -of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Jambus, Trochee, Dactyff 
and Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary 
feet ; because their chief use is to diversify the nirnibers^ 
and'to improve the verse. 

We shall fiirst explain the nature of the prlndpal feet. 
IAMBIC verses may b@ divided kito several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which 
they are composed. 

1. The shortest ferm of the English Iambic consists of 
an Iambus, with an additional short syllable : as, 
Disdain^g, '" 

Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 
We have no poem ol this measure, but it ma^ be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coin- 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

*2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to 
be .continued through aaj great number of lines. It con- 
sists of two Iambuses. 
WhjLt place is here ! 
What scenes appear ! 
To me the rose 
No longer glows. 
It sometimes taies, or may take, an actional short syl- 
lable : as, 

Up5n a mountain. 
Beside a fountain. 
3. The third form consists of three Iambuses- 

In places far or near. 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 
It somot^oies adptuts of «q i|[d^tional short syllable v as. 
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. 6. The sixth form of the Eogli^ Trochaic ccmsists of 
«7> trochees : as. 

On a mdunt^n) stretch'd beneath a hoar^ willow. 
Lay a shepherd swam, a»d view'd the rolling biUow. 
This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that otBP 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it: 
From the low pleasures 6f this f ItUen natiire, 
Rise we to higher, &c. 
ANAP^STIC verses are divided into several species. 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be 9l single ana- 
paest: as, 

But in vain, 

They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous; for, by laying the 
stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 
make a trochaic. And therefore the first and simplest 
form of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of /wo 
Anapaests: as, 

But his courage *gan fail, 
^ For no arts could avail. 
This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests* 

o 

ye woods, spread your branches apace ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 

I would vanish from every eye. 
This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both 
in solemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of 
four Anapaests. 

o 

Miiy I govern mf passions with absolute sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 
This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; ?ls> 
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On the warm cheek 6f youth) smiles and roses are 
blending. 
The preceding are the different kind? of the principal 
feet, in their more simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other j and by the admission of the secondaiy 
feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
' vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quanti- 
ty. That the student may clearly pef ceive this difference, 
we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 
. O'er heaps of ruins stalk'd the statelj^ hitod. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the following line we shall find the 
same Iambic mo\-ement, but formed by accent on ccmso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then rtisiling, crackling, cr^hing thtinder down. 
H^re the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at thie end of each word to 
ivhich they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary f(^et 
into its composition 

^ Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 
The first foot here is a Dactyl; the rest arc Iambics. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
This line contains thi-ee Amphibrachs mixed with lai^j- 
bics. 

Tnnamerable before th* Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth strain tip the tlir^atning steep. 
In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the Second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by ac- 
cent. 

In the following line, jjie first foot is a Pyrrhic, th^ se- 
cond a Spondee. 

That 6n weak wings from far pursues your flight. 
From the preceding view of English versification, we 
a«ay see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 



f 

For ^e are n«t only aliased the use of all the ancient po- 
etic feet, in our herdb measure^ but we have> as before ob- 
served^ duplicates of each, agre^og in movement, though 
differing in measure,* and which make different imptes- 
sions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to our languages 
and which may be the source of a boundless variety. 

Ctf P4)eHcal Pauses. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense^ and one 
lor melody^ perfectly distinct from each other. The for- 
mer may be called sentential^ the latter, harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given themi 
as the comma, semicolon, colcm, and period. 
, The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the .final 

pause, and the c^surai pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the sense. 

The linal pause takes place at the end of the line, closes 
the verse, and marks the measure : the esesural divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

The final pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre > and being made only by a 
suspension of the voice, uot by any change of note, it can 
never affect the sense. This is not the only advantage 
gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop of suspen- 
sion. It also prevents that monotony, that sameness of 
, note at the end of lines, which, however pleasing to a rudcf 
is disgusting to a delicate car. For as this final pause has 
no peculiar note of its own, but always takes that which 
belongs to the preceding word, it changes continually 
with the matter, ahd is as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occauons, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; vi^ch 
will be evident from the following ari^angement of a ieit 
poetical lines. %» 

* Movement and measure are thus distinguished. Mfvement 
expresses the progressive order of sounds, whether from strong 
to weak, from long to short, or vice versa. Msamsre signifies the 
proportion of time> both in sound* and pauses. 
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^ Of man's first disobedience^ and the &uk of that for- 
bidden tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heavenly 
muse !' 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this is verse 'r but would take it for j)oetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse. 

jOf man's first disc^dience, and. the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the Iwssful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse I 
These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensil^ to 
the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
Mas the ppet composed in verse, if, in reading hb lines, 
we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and 
degrade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose ! 

The Ciaesura h commc^ly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot i 
as, 

The silver eel" in shining volumes roll'd. 
The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd witJi gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle c^ the third foot : 
as> 

Round broken columns" clasinng ivy twin'd. 
O'er Jieaps of ruin" stalk'd the stately hind. 
On the sixt5i syllable, or at the end of the third foot : as. 
Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplof *d. 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord ? 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two caesu- 
ras: as, 

OutstretchM he lay"pn the cold ground" and ofi." 
Look'd up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by isftrodudng semi-pauses, 

U 
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which (^vide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demi-camra. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it.* 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 

Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 

Rides' in the whirlwina" and directs' the storm. 

Of Melody y Harmony y and Exfirea^n, 
* Having shewn the general nature of feet and pauses, 
the constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleas- 
ing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement 
©f th^ constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of 
measure and movement By harmony, an effect produc- 
ed by an action of tlie mind, in comparing the diffevent 
members of a verse with each other,, and perceiving a due 
and beautiful proportion between them. By expression^ 
such a choice and arrangement of the constituent parts of 
verse, as serve to enfotce and illustrate the thought or the 
sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifi- 
cation, both with respect to the feet and |he pauses. 

1st. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable portion of melody is found in each of them^ 
though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and csesural pauses contribute to melody* 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the in- 
stances, which we have already given of those pauses. To 
form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the 
end of the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of 
the third. 

2d. With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine harmo- 
ny ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such verses, 
is always in the same places, that is, on every second sylla- 
ble, ^uch a uniformity would disgust the ear in a long suc« 
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cession 7 and therefore such changes were sought for, as 
might introduce the pleasure of variety, without prejudice 
to melody ; or which might even contribute to its im- 
provement. Of this nature was the introduction of the 
Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic verse : as, 
Favoirrs to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once oiFends. 
Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In ^e following 
line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 

All these our notions vain, sees Snd derides. 
The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of Pyn'hics 
and Spondees : in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
$yllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
sum of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

o 

On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to m.6 se€m'd another sky. 
. Stood rul'd stood vast infinitude confined. 
The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach* 

Which manj^ a bard had chauntedTn4nJ^ a day. 
In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amplii- 
brachs ; and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the 
tnelody of verse ; and we shall now ^eak of its other 
more important office, that of being the chief source of 
harmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned ; because the 
beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded on nature ; being as one to 
two— two to three-^or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members 
of a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth" strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush thro' the thickets" down the valleys sweep. 
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Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end af 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the thkd foot| ia 
the last line. 

Hang o'er their coorsers' heads" ^th eager speed. 
And earth rolls back" beneath the fiying steed. 
In this couplet, the csesura is at the end of the thirdfoot, 
in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 

The next perception of harmony arises from compar* 
ing a greater mimber of lines, and observing the relative 
proportion of the couplets, to each other, in point of simi- 
larity and diversity : as, 

Thy forests Windsor" and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch's" and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs"" and open ?ill your shades. 
Not half so swift" the trembling doves can fly. 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ;. 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves. 
In this way, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harm(»iy, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the introduc- 
tion of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi-paused 
The semi-pauses double every where the terms of com- 
parison ; give a more distinct view of the whole and the 
parts ; afford new proportions of measurement, and an 
ampler scope for diversity and equality, those sources of 
beauty in harmony. 

Warms' in Uie sun" refreshes' in the breeze. 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Live^' through all life" extends' thi'ough sdl extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates^ unspent. 
Sd. The last object in versification regards expres^on. 
When men express their sentiments by words, they 
naturally fall into that sort of movement of the vcHce, 
vrhich is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the 
mind ; and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iam- 
bic, or Spondiac, prevails even in common discourse, ac- 
cording to the different nature of the sentiments express"* 
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ed. To ifittitatenature> ther^fora, the poet, in arranging 
his words in the artificial composition of verse, must take 
care to make the movement correspond to the sentiment, 
by the proper use of the several kinds of feet : and this is 
the first and most general source of expression in numbers . 

That a judicious man^agement of the feet and pauses^ 
may be peculiarly expressivcrof particular opierations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a 
lew select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the vast dimensions of Sataa 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the huge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So stretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances x>f the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

■ ■ ■ . *- ; — and sheer within 

Lights on his feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'er the f6nce with ease into the fold. 

The Trochee which begii^ the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting : the Iambus that follows, fixes him— 
* Lights on his feet' 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes us see the wolf—* leap o'er the f^nce.' — But as the 
mere act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circum-* 
stance to be attended to, but also the facility with which it 
is done, this is strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot 
which follows—* with ease' — ^itself very expressive, but 
likewise by a Pjorhic preceding the last foot — * into th^ 
fold' — which indeed carries the wolf— * with ease into 
the fold.' 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line mto very unequsd 
portions i such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede. 

" ' ^ — —thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

Here the cssura after the first semfpede i)ay, stops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight. 
■ " " U 3 
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No sooner had th* Ahnighty censMt hut all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud" as from numbers without number'' sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy . 
There is something very striking in ^us uncommon 

csesura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the 

Importance of a particular word. 

We shall close the subject, with an example contajnin^ 

the united powers of many of the principles which have 

been explained. 

Dire was the tossing" deep the groans" Deapiir" 
Tended the sick" jjiOrsiest from cotich to co6ch" 
And OTcr them trilimph^nt death" his d&rt" 
Shook" but delay'd to sti^Ike. 
Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody, 

are taken from ' Sheridan's Art of Reading ;' to whkh 

book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 

extensive information on the subjectt 



pum:TUATiojsr* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, ot parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking 
the different pauses which the sense, and an ac- 
curate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; 
the Semicolon, a pause double that of the com- 
ma ; the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; 
and the Period double that of the colcxi. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined j for it varies with the time of the whole- The 

• As punctuation is intended to aid bo£h the sense, and the 
pronunciation of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively 
discussed under the part of Syntax or of Prosody. The nature 
of the subject, its extent and importance, and the grammatical 
knowledge which it presupposes, have induced us to make it 9, 
distinct and subsequent article. 



same cempCMsilldn may be rehearsed ip a quicker or a 
slower time ; but the proportion between the pauses 
should be e^er invarkftile. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imfier'^ 
Ject fijirascy a wmfile sentence^ and a com/iound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains tio assertk>n, or does not 
amount to a prop^^skicm or sent^ce : as, ^ Therefore ; in 
baste ; studious (Upraise/ 

A simple sentence has l»it one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, < Temperance preserves 
health/ 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or 
eme finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it con- 
sists of two or more simple sentences amnected together : 
as, * Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;' * Vir- 
tue refines the aflRections, but vice debases tnem' 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 
them, may be accompanied with Several adjtmcts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of thne^ place, manner^ 
and the like : and the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by 
being connected with soihething which is connected with 
some other, and so on : as, ' The mind, unoccupied witii 
useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and 
follies.* ^ 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple and 
compound members. Seepage 134. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of 
a sentence, which, though very closely connect* 
ed in sense and construction,, require a pause be* 
tween them. 

Rule i. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points aie requisite, except a 
fun stop at the end of it : as, < The fear of the Lord is 
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the beginning of wisdom/ ^ Every part of ms^ter s watms 
with living creatures.' % 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is ahcompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, naay admit of a pause imtnediately before the verb : 
as, * The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language :* 
* To be totally indifferetit, to praise or censure, is a real 
defect in character.* 
^ RuLB II. When the connexion of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an i^[nper£ect phrase» 
a coipma is usually introduced before the begmning, ami 
at the end of this phrase : as, ' I renjiember, with grati' 
tttde^ his goodness to jne :' ' His work is, in many re9thect9y 
very imperfect. It is, therefore^ not much approved.'— 
But when these interruptions are slight and unimportant, 
the comma is better omitted ; as, < Flattery is certainiy 
pernicious :* * There is surely a pleasure in beneficence.* 

In the generality of compound sentences^ there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple^ as well 
as to compound sentences. 

Rule iii. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, < Reason^ 
;rirtue, answer one great aim ;' < The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely :'* < They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :' * He is alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother.' 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, * Vir- 
tue at}d vice form a strong contrast to each other ;' < Liber- 
tines call religion bigotry or- superstition j' * There is a 
natural diflference between merit flncf demerit, virtue and 
vice, wisdom and folly.' But if the parts connected are 
not short, a comma may be inserted though the conjunc- 
tion is expressed } as, < Romances may be said to be 

• As a considerable pause in pronuirciation, is necessary be- 
tween the last noun and the verb, a comnia should be inserted to 
denote it. But as no pause is allowable betwctrfi the last adjec- 
tive and the noun, under Rule IV. the comma is there properly 
omitted. See WALK£H'3 Mkmmtt <^i^Utciaimu 
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nusei^e iitfipso<}i^ &r fkoigerouft incentkes to evil ;' 

* lotemperance destroys the strength of our^bodies, and. 
the YigO¥tr:of our minds-' 

Rui^E IV. Two or more adjectives belonging to the. 
same aubstantive are likew^ separated by commas : as, 

* PlaiB, hcttiest truth, wants ho artificial covering ;' ' David 
was a brave) wise> and pious man ;' ^ A woman, gentle* 
sensibie,^ well-educated, and religious ;' * The most inno- 
cent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the. 
most afifecung, and the most lasting/ ' 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a^ con* 
junction, are not sepamted by a comma : as> < True worth 
is modest and retired ;' ' Truth is fair and artless, simr 
pie cnrf sincere, uniform and consistent.' ' We must be 
wise or foolish ; there is no medium/ 

RyLB V. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immediately following one another, are also 
separated, by commas : as, ' Viitue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :' * In a letter, we may advis^ 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss/ 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, * The study of natu- 
ral history expands and elevates the mind ;' ' Whether 
we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate/ 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, 

and exception : as, * A man, fearing, serving, and loving 

his Creator ;' * He was happy in being loved, esteemed 

and respected ;' * By being admired and flattered, we are 

'often corrupted/ 

UvLE VI. Two or more adverbs immediate^ succeed** 
ing one another, must be separated by commas ; as, ^ We 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;* * Success generally 
depends on acting pnidentlyj steadily, and vigorously, in 
what we i»Kiertake.' 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, ' Some men sin deli- 
berately and presumptuously ;* < There is no middle 
state ; we must live virtuously or vitiously/ 

RuLB vn. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they €U'e generally separated from 
the vest of the sentence by a commas as> ^ The king} 
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afifwofving' the fiiarh put it in execution ^' < His talent^ 
formed for great enterfiriaea^ could not fail of rendering 
him eenspicuous ;* * AH mankind compose one femify^ 
assembled under the eye of one common Father/ 

I^ULE VIII. When a con j miction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such inter- 
vening phrase ha» usually a comma at each extremity : 
as, ' They set out early, and before the close of the day, 
arrived at the destined place/ 

Rule ix. Expressions in a direct address, are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, ^ My souy 
give me thy heart :' * J am obliged to yoU| my friends^ for 
your many favours/ ^ 

RuLe x. The case or nominative absolute, and the in- 
finitive m,ood absolute, are separated by commas from the 
body of the sentence : as, ' His father (lying, he succeed- 
ed to the estate ;* * At length, their ministry performed) 
and race vtreil run, they left the world in pes^ce y * To con-* 
fess the truth, I was much in fault/ 

Rule XI. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same cas«, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by- 
commas : as, * Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi- 
^nent for his zeal and knowledge ;' ' The butterfly, child 
of the summer, flutters in the sun/ 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper 
name, they are not divided : as, * Paul the apostle ;' ' The 
emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book/ 

RuI'E xii. Simple members of sentences connected by 
coB^Miratives, are for the most part distinguished by a 
comma : as, ^As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 
so doth my soul pant after thee ;' * Better is a dinner of 
Ikerbs with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it/ 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, ' How much 
better is it to get wisdom tk^n gold V * Mankind act often^ 
$r from caprice than reason/ 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to 
each other, or with some marked Variety, they require te 
be dijstinguished by a coQima ; as; 
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* The? deep, yet clear ; tho* gentie, yet ftot dull ; 
Strong, without rage^ without overflowing, full.' 
< Ck>od men, in this frsdl, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union w/VA, but in opposition /o, the views and 
conduct of one another.* 

Sometimes when the woi*d with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before . 
it : as, ' Many states were in alliance withj and under th^ 
protectiojtt o/*Rome.' 

The same rule and restriction must be applied when 
two or more noims refer to the same preposition : as, ' He 
was composed both under the threatening, and at tlie ap- 
proach, efsi cruel and lingering death ;' ' He was qot only 
the king, but the father c/*his people/ 

Rule xiv. A remarkable expression, or a short ob- 
servation, somewhat in the manner of a (Quotation, may be 
prq>erly mar}ted with a comma : as, ' It hurts a man's 
piide to say, I do not know :' ' Plutarch calls lying, the 
Tice of slaves.' 

Rule xv. Relative pronouns are connective words, and 
generally admit a comma before them : as, ' He preaches 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;' 
* There is no charm in tlie female sex, which can supply 
the place of virtue.' 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely con- 
nected by a relative, restredning the general notion of the 
^tecedent to a particular sense, the comma should be 
omitted: as, 'Self-denial is the sacrifice which viitue 
must make :* * A man who is of a detracting spirit, will 
misconstrue the most innocent words that can be put to- 
gether.' In thcv latter example, the assertion is not of ' a 
man in general,* but of * a man who is of a detracting 
spirit ;' and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, ' It was 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived 
strength.' < This sentiment, habitual and strong, in- 
fluenced his whole conauct.' In both of these examples, 
die relative and verb which wasy are understood. 

Rule xvi, A simple member of a sentence, contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguish- 
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ed by the comma : aS) * To improve time, whUst we are 
blessed with he^th, wiH smooth the bed of sickness.* 

< Vcrjr often, while we are complaining of the vanity, and 
die evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we in- 
crease those evils.' 

* If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as^ 

* Reveladon tells us how we may attain happiness/ 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its govenv- 
ing verb, with several words between them, thoSe words 
should generally have a comma at the end of them : as, 

< It ill becomes gobd and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another/ 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, < To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
are humane and noble employments*' 

Rule xvii. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
made the nominative case to it,, the former is generally 
separated from the latter verb, by a comma : as, * The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw fix)m all associations 
with bad men.* < The first and most obvious remedy 
a^nst the infection, is, to withdraw from all associations 
with bad men/ 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of 
importance, and often when the natural order of them is 
inverted, they may be set off by commas : as, * Virtue 
must be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, 
but by daily and repeated exertions.* * Vices, like sha- 
dows, towards the evening of life, grow great and mon- 
strous.' * Our interests are interwoven by thre^ innu- 
merable ;' * By threads innumerable, our interests are in- 
terwoven.' 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some of the preceding rOles, 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them s 
as, * From law arises security ; from security, curiosity ; 
from curiosity, knowledge/ la this example, the veriti 
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<^«irises' I3 understood before ' cumsity* and ^ knowledge i' 
at wiiich words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The words, nay^ bo, hence^ agaitiy first y *f- 
amdlyy Jbrmerly^ nowy laatly^ once mor^j abwe ally on the 
c^ntraryy in the next fikicey in shorty and all other woixls 
and plirases of the same kind, must generally be separated 
from the context by a comma : as, ^ Remember ^y best 
and first friend ; formerly^ the supporter of thy iniancyt 
and the guide of thy childhood ; novfj the guardian o{ thy 
youth, and the hope of thy coming years.* * He feared 
W9nt, hence he over^valued riches/ ' This ccmduct may 
heal the difiTerence, nayy it may constantly prevent any in 
future.* • Finally y I shall only repeat what has been often 
justly said.' * If the spring put forth no blossoms, in sum* 
mcr there will be no beauty, ai^ in autumn, no fruit ; soy 
if youth be trifled away without improvement, riper yeai's 
?nay be contemptible, and old age miserable.' 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
gard must be psdd to the length of die clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attendon 
to the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy com" 
munication of it, will, it is. presumed, whh the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more p««ts, not so 
closely connected as those which are separated 
by a comma, nor yet so little dependent on each 
other, as those which' are distinguished by a 
colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sente^e does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : an^ some- 
times when the sense of that member would be complete 
without the concluding one : as in the following instances : 
* As the desire of approbation, when it works according to 
W 
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reasoD> improves the amiable part of our species ill every- 
thing that Is laudable; so nothing is mor« destructive t^ 
them when it b goveitted by ;vanity and folly.* 

< Exp^ence teaches \is, that an entire retreat froni 
t^rldly affairs, is not Mrhat religion requires : nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them.* 

< Straws swim upon the surface i but pearls lie at the 
bottom.' 

* Philosophers assert, that Nature is^ unlimited in her 
operations 5 #iat she has inexhaustible treasures in re- 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
that all future generations will continue to make discov- 
eries, «f which we have not the least idea.' 

CHAPTER HI. 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence intb 
two or more parts, less connected than those 
which are separated by a semicolon ; but not so 
ind^>endent as separate distinct sentences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the Uiree fdlow- 
ing cases. 

* 1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further 
illustration of the subject: as, ^ Nature felt her inability 
to extricate herself from the consequences of guih : the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid.' 

• Nature confessed some atonement to be necessary : the 
gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is made.' 

3. Wheji several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pau^ is necessary, in order to mark the connect- 
ing or concluding sentiment : as, ^A divine legislator, 
uttering his voice from heaven ; an sdmighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or rewai*d ; informing 
'US of per|)etual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, 
and of indignation and wrath awaiting the wicked : diese 
are the considerations which overawe the world, whic^ 
frupport integrity, and check guilt.' 

S. The Colon is commonly used wheti an example, a 
<|uotation, or a speech is introduced : as, < The Scriptures 



give lis an amiable repBesentatioii of the Deity, in these 
words : * God is love.' * He was oftea heard to say. : < I 
have done with the world, and I zstk willing to leave it.* 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some* 
iknes fbt(»'mined by a conjunction's being expressed, or 
not expressed : as, ' Do not flatter yourselves with the 
Ibope c^ perfect happiness : there is no such thing in the 
world' * Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per* 
lect iiappmess ; J^r there is no such thing in t^e w<^ld-' 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PEKlOI>. 

WheK a sentence is complete and indepen- 
dent, and not connected in construction witli the 
following sentence, it is marked with a Period. > 

Some sentences are mdependent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, * Fiear God. Honour 
the king. Have charity towards all men.* Others are 
it)dependent only in their grammatical construction : as, 
* The Supreme Being dunces not, ekhcr in his desire td 
promote our happiness, or m the plan of hb administra- 
tion. One ligl}t always shines upcm us from above. One 
clear ana direct path is always pointed out to mian.' 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two 
sentences, thoi^h they are Joined by a disjunctive or co- 
pulative conjunction. For tne i^ality of the point doe^ 
not always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and structure of sent^ices : as, ^ Recreations, 
though they may be of an innocent kind, require steady 
government, to keep them within a due and Umited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious natwe, 
are not to be governed, but to be banished from every 
iwell-regulated'mind.* ^ . 

* He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice 
of the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid cen^ 
«ura. For h6 draws upon himself a ^ousand eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part.* 

Tbc.period should be used after ev^ry abbreviated word t 
Us ^ M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S.' &c 
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CHAPTER V. < - 

PP THE DASH, NOTES OF INTERROGAf ION A.T?1> 
EXCLAMATION, AND THE PARENTHESIS. 

The Dash. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writersi, may be int3X>duced mth propriety, 
-where the sentence breaks off abnip^y 5 where a ugm^*' 
cant pause is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn in the sentiment : as, < ICthmi art he, so much re-^ 
spected once— but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !* 'If 
acting conformably to the wiU of our prcator j— if pro- 
jnoting the welfisire of mankind around us ;— -if securing 
our own happiness ;— are objects of the highest mo- 
ment : — then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and 
extend the great interests of religion and virtue.* 

* Here lies the great — r— False marble, where I 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here.* 
Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse^^ 
Uiere are characters, which denote a different modulation 
i»f voice, in correspondence to the sense* These are, . • 

The Interrogation point, ? ' 

The Exclamation point, • 

The Parenthesis, ( ) - 

Ltterrbgation, 
A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interro* 
gative sentence ; that is> when a question is asked t sSf 
* Who will accompany me ?' * Shall we always be friends ?* 
Questions which a person asks himself in contempla^ 
tion, ought to be terminated by points of intenx)gation : 
as, * Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beau« 
ty ?' ^ At whose command do the planets perform their 
constant revolutions V 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
which are notvquesdons, but only expressions of admira« 
tfcn, or of some other emotion. 

* How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex !* 

* With what prudence docs the son of Sirach advise u$^ 
m the choice of our companions^ !* 
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A iiote of interrogfttleMi should not be employed, in 
cases where it is only' said a question has been asked, and 
where the words are not u$ed as a question. ' The Cy- 
prums asked me, why I wept/ To give this sentence tw 
interrogative form, it should be expressed thus : ^ The 
Cyprians said to me, ' Why dost thou weep V 

Exclamation* 
. The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
imdden emotkm, suq)nse9 joy, grie^ &c. Biad also to in- 
vocations or addresses ; as, < My friend I this conduct 
amazes me 1' ' Bless the Lord, O my soul i and forget 
not all his benefits !' 

* Oh ! had we both our humble state maintain^), v 
And safe in peace ^d poverty rcmaia'd !*• 

* Hear me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great J* 
It is difficult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 

interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence^ 
in which any wonder or admirati(3h is e^^pressed, and ne 
answer either expected or implied, may be always pro- 
perly terminated by ar note of exclamation : as, *How 
much vanity in the pursuit* of men I' * Who can suffi- 
>€liently express the goodness of our Creator V * What ia» 
ihore amiable than virtue l*^ 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeter* 
mitiate asto their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
sense may require. They mark ati elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama* 
tibn, appears from the (bllowing examples, in which the 
meaning is signified and disciiminated solely by the points* 

* What condescension I* 
*: What condescension ?' 

*^ How gre^t was the sacrifice !*' 

* How great was the sacrifice ?* 

Parenthesis, 
A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessar)^ 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body of 
a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted ' without 
irijurihg the construdtion : as, 

' Know then this truth (enough for man to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.* 
. W3. 
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•And was the raJo^om paid ? It was j wid paid. 
(What can cxjdt his bcKitity more ?) for thee.* 

' To gain a posdiumoos reputation, is to saVe four or 
five letters (for what i& a n^me besides ?) from ol^Yion,* 
* Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that know 
the law) how that the law hath dominion over a roan aa 
long as he liveth ?* 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
^ith the rest of the sentence, it h not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. * Spes^ you 
(who saw) his wonders in the deep.*- * Every plsmet (as 
the Creator has made nothing in vahi) is most probably 
inhabited.* * He found them asleep again ; (for their eyes 
'ijrere heavy) neh|ier knew they what to answer him.* 

The parentl^^is marks a moderate xlepresdon of the 
voice, and taffy be accompanied with every point whidk 
the sense would require, if the parentheticedi characters 
were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 
x)f stop which the member has, that precedes it ; and to 
contain ttjat stop witJiin the parenthetical marks. We 
must, however, except cases of interrogation said excla*- 
mation : as, * While they wish to please (and why should 
they not wish it ?) they dCsdain dishonourable means.* ^ It 
was represented by an analogy (Oh, how inadequate !) 
which was borrowed from,* &c. 

There are other characters, which are frequently made 
use of in composition^ and which may be explained in 
this place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, *tis for ii is ; tho^ for though 5 €*en 
for even ; judged forjudged. Its chief use is to show the 
genitive case of nouns ; as, ' A man's property ; a wo- 
man's ornament.* 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word 
happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a loi^g 
syllable: as, * Euphrates.' 
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conjpounded words: as, < Lap-dog, tea-poty |>re*exia^ 
ehce, «elf-leire, to-morrow, inother»in-law.* 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the fornitf 
pan is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginnmg of another. In thb case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the begituiing of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, * F6ncy* The 
Grave, thus ^: as, ^Favour* 

In English, the Aeeentual marks are chiefij used in 
spelling-book^ and dictionaries, to mark the syllables 
which require a particular stress of the voice in pronun^* 
ciation. . 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscri^ 
minately. In order to distinguish the die from the other, 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
f<niner, and the acute on the latter, in this manner : ^ Mi* 
nor, mineral, lively, lived, rival, river.* 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, k 
this-: as,* Rosy:* and a short one this": as, < Folly.* 
This last mark is^ called a breve. 

A Diaeresis^) thus marked", consists of two points 
pkced oyer one of the two vowels that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as^ 
* Creator, coadjutor, aerial.* 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse^ 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph 1 denotes the be^nning of a new subject, 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This 
character is chiefly used in the Old, and in the New Tes- 
taments. 

A Quotation " **. Two inverted commas are generally 
plabed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his 
own woMs ; and two commas in their direct position, are 
placed at the cOnclusi^i : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man.'* 

Crotchets or Brackets [ j serve to enclose a word o» 

^ sentence, which is to be explained in a note or the ex- 

pUaiatioa itself) op > word or a sentence which is i&- 
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9. The ^xmoun /, and the inter|ectkm O, are imtt^ 
in capitals : as, * I write :* * Hear, O earth I' 
: Other words besides the precedipg^ majr begin wUh 
capitals, when they are remarkably emphadca^ or the> 
principal subject of the compodtion. 



APPENDIX: 

Contaimng rule* and obtervationa for assUting^ young fier* 
9(mB to write vfith fierafiituity and accuracy. To be stu- 
died after they tme acquired a comfietent knowledge of 
MngUah Grammar, 

PERSPICUITY 
Is die fundaments^ quality of style : a quality so essential 
in every kind of Mrriting, that for the want of it nothing 
can atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort b£ 
negative virtue, or freedom from defect. It has higher 
nierit : it b a degree of positive beaut jr. We are pleased 
with an author, and consider him as deserving praise, who 
frees us from all &tigue of searching for his meaning ^ 
who carries us through his subject without any embar- 
lassment or confusion ; whose style flows always like a 
limpid stream, through which we see to the very bottom. 
The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression 
consists of two parts: and requires attention, first, to Sin^ 
gle Worda and Phraaea / and then, to the Construction of 
Sentences, 

PART I, 

OF PEKSPICUITY AND ACCURACY OF EXPRESSION, WITX 
RESPECT TO SINGLE WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Tkbse qualities of style, considered with regard ta 
Words and phrases, require the following properties : 

Pt7RITY, PROPRIETY, and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 

or PtTRlTY. ^" 

Purity of style consists in the use of such wc»ds, and 
mich constructioasi a» belong to the idiwi of the {angui^ 
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wfiidi-wb speak ; in opposition to words and phrases that 
are taken from other languages, or that are ungrammati- 
eal, obsolete, new-coined, or used witJiout proper authori* 
^. AU suth words and phriases as the following, should 
be avoided': Quoth he ; I wist not ; creivhite ; behest ; self" 
same; deUcatesse^ for delicacy 4 fiolitesse^ for politeness; 
hauteur^ for haughtiness ; incumberment^ connexityy maf''^ 
tyrised^ for encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless 
where necessity. Inquires themy should never be admitted 
into our composition. Barrel languages may need such 
assistance, but ours is not one of these- A multitude of 
' Latin words, in particular, have, of late, been poured in 
upon our language. On some occasions, they give an ap- 
pearance of elevation and dignity to style ; but they often 
render it stiff and apparently forced. In ge^ral, a plain, 
nativre style, is more intelligible to, all readers ; imd, by a 
proper management of words it can be made as strong and 
eicpressive as this Latinised English, or any foreign idK)ms. 

CHAPTER II. 

• ^ OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language is the selection of such words 
as the best usage has appropiiated to those ideas, which we 
intend to express by the^i ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less sig- 
nificant of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may 
be pure, that is, it may be strictly English, without Scotti* 
cisms or Gallicisms, pr ungrammatical, irregular expres#> 
sions of any kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in 
propriety : for the words may be ill chosen, not adapted to 
the subject, nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phrases, we must avwd low exfiressions ; sufifily words 
that are wanting ; be careful not to v^e the same word in 
Afferent senses ; avoid the injudicious use of technical 
fibroses^ equivocal or ambiguous wordsy unintelligible ear- 
firessionsj and all such words andfihrasesasare not adapt' 
ed to* our meaning, 

- L Avoid low eocfiressions : such as, * Topsy tijrvy, bur- 
ly burly, peUmcilj having « month^s mind for a tiling f 
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turrjnng &rotir with a peraon ; diuicing attendiace on the 
great,* &c. 

< Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themsdveSf 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.' The 
phrase ' left to shift for themselves^ is rathct a low i^uascj 
and too much in the familiar style to he proper in a grave 
treatise. 

2. SufifUy words that are wanting. * Arbitrary power 1 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a sayage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :' 
it should have been, ^ as much as the state of a savage |s 
happier than that of a slave at the oar.' * He has not treats 
ed this subject liberally, by the views of others as well as 
his own ;' ' By adverting to th6 views of others/ would 
have been better. * This generous action greatly increased 
his former services ;' it should have been, * greatly in- 
creased the merit of his former services.* * By the plea- 
sures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use pro- 
miscuously) I here mean,* Sec. This passage ought to 
have had the word * terms' supplied, which would have 
made it correct : ' terms which I shall use promiscuously.* 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted : as 
in the following instances : ^ How immense the difference 
between the pious and profsine !' * Death is the common 
lot of all ; of good men and bad.* They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated : ' How immense the 
difference between the pious and the profane ?* * Death is 
the common lot of all ; o/'good men and ^bad.* 

The repetition of articles and preposidons is proper, 
when we intend to point out the objects of which we speak^ 
as distinguished from each other, or in contrast: and 
when we wish that the reader's attention should rest on 
that distinction : as, ' Our sight is at once (he most dc^ 
lightful, and (he most useful of all our senses.* 

o. In the &ame sentence^ be careful not to use the samf 
word too frequently y nor hi different senses. * One may 
have an air which proceeds from, a just sufficiency and 
knowledge of the matter before him, which may naturally 
produce some motions of his head and body, which might 
become the bench better than the bar/ 



Tke ^foaamt vfkkA i» here thrice used, in tuch a man* 
ner as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

i Gregoxy inyooned the undertaking, for no other rea- 
Qon than tMs, that the msumger, in countenance, &youred 
his Mend/ It should have been, ^ resembled his friend.' 

< Charity eiipands our hearts in love to God and man ; 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, an4 
the poor 8up|>Ued.' In this sentence, the word ' charity' 
is improperly used in two dii&rent senses ; for the highei^ 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicioua use rf technical terms. To in^ 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that * We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off t^ sea,' would be ex* 
presdng ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases 
not being in current use, but pnly the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. . 

5. Avoid equivocal or amdiguotis words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. * As for such 
animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
stroy them.* * I long since learned to like nothing but 
what you do.* * He aimed at nothing less than the crown,' 
may denote either, * Nothing was less aimed at by him 
tlum the crown,' or * Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition.' * / will have mercy ^ and not sacri* 
fice.' The first part of this sentence denotes, < I will ex* 
ercise mercy ;' whereas itis in this place employed to sig- 
nify, * I require others to exercise it.* The translation 
should therefore have been accommodated to these dif- 
ferent meanings. * They were both much more ancient 
among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht.' The 
or in 3iis sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a copu- 
lative to synonymous words, or a disjunctive of different 
things. If, therefo?e, the student should not know that 
Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will 
jnistake the sense. ' The rising tomb a lolly columti 
bore :' * And thus the son the fervent sire addressed.' Did 
the tomb bear the column, or the column the tomb ? Did 
the son address the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent words or Jihr^es, 
^1 have observed,' says Steele,^ that tlic superioritf 

X 
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among these coffee-house poHticlans, pi^oceeds from an 
opinion of gaHantry and fashion.* This sentence, consi- 
dei^d in itself, evidcnUy conveys no meaning. First, it is 
hot said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : Se- 
condly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, favour- 
able or ulifavourable, time or fiil^ but in general, * an 
opinion of gallantry and fashion,' which contains no defi- 
nite expression of any meaning. With the joint assist- 
ance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall 
perhaps conclude that the author intended to ssqr ; ' That 
the rank among these politicians was detennained by^thc 
opinion generally entertained of the rank, in point of gal- 
lantry and fasliion, that each of them had irttaincd.' 

< This temper of mind,' says an author, speaking of 
humility, * keeps our understanding tight about us/ 
Whether the author had any meaning in this expression^ 
or what it was, is not easjr to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a specious verbocity, 
amusing his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and^ high-sounding 
woixis : but at the same time, using those words so inde- 
finitely, that the reader can neither affix no meaning at all to 
them,. or may affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 
- * If it is asked,'. says a late writer, ' whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is 6bvious. Whatever renders a 
period sweet and pleasant, makes it^lso graceful. A g^ood 
ear is the gift pf nature ; it may be much improved, but 
not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, and melody of composition. Just 
numbers, accurate proporticms, a musical symphony, mag- 
nificent figuresj and that decoinim which is the result of 
all these, are unison to the human mind.' 

The following is a poetical Example of the same nature, 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning, though 
it was composed by an eminent poet. 
' From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran^ 
T'he (Mapason closing full io roan. 
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In general,, itr may be said, that in wiititigs of this stamp, 
we must accept of sound instead of sense j being assured^ 
that if we meet with little that oan inform the judgment, 
we shall at Jeast find nc^ing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pa&i over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelli- 
gibly, two things ai'e especially requisite : one, that we 
haye clear and distinct ideas of our subject j and the other, 
that our words be approved signs of those ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselves 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, 
the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought; 
but that persons of judgment, who are accustomed to 
scrutinize their ideas, and the signification of their words, 
should sometimes write without any meaning, is, at first 
sight, matter of admiration. This^ however, when further 
considered, appears to be an effect derived from the same 
cause, indistmctness of conception, and inattention to the 
exact import of words. The occasions on which wear© 
most apt to speak and write in this unintelligible manner, 
are the three following. 

The Jirat is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are general- 
ly disposed to continue it too long,^nd to pursue it too far. 
They are often misled by ^ desire of flourishing on the 
several properties of a metaphor which they have ushered 
into the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are any qualities in the subject, to which 
these propertiei^ can, with justice and perspicuity, be ap- 
plied. The following instance of thili sort of writing is 
from an author of considerable eminence. « Men must 
acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their 
view inward, ifi order to explore the interior regions and 
reces^s c^the mind, the hollow cavemst>f deep thought, 
the private seats of fency, and the wastes and wilderness, 
as well as the more fruitful and cultivated tracts of this 
obscure climate.' A ,most wcmderful way of telling us, 
that it is difficult to trace the operations of the mind. The 
author having determined to represem thei human mind 
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under "^ m^apbor of a country, revolved inl^ thocights 
the yariotts objects which might he found in ft country^ 
witho^ consideribg whether there are any things in the 
jnbd properly analogous^ t% these . Hence tlie strange pa* 
Trade he makes with regioiu and recesseai hoilovf saixer»9 
and^/krrvo/e seate^ vfoste* and wildemeeae^ frtdtfid and 
euitivattd tracts ; woids which, though Uiey have a pre* 
cise nveaoiing, as applied to country, have no definite sig^ 
mfication^ as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt ^o write *«ninteUi- 
g^ly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occm*- 
ring, denote things lirhich are of a c(»npHcated nature, and 
to which the mind is not s!;^ciently fsimiliaidsed* Of 
these the instances are numberless hi every, tongue ; siwh 
as, Government, church, state, constitution, power, legis- 
lator, jurisdiction, &c. 

The t/urd and prioeipal occasic^ of uninteltigible writ* 
kigt is, when the terms employed are very abstsuct^ and 
consequently of very extensive signification. Thus tbc 
word limt is more distmctly appreh^ided by the miml 
than the word beastj l^eaat than animaly and animal than 
behtg. 

The 7th and last rule for preservkig pfopriety in ot» 
words and phrases, is, to avmd ail those vMch art not 
adapted to the ideas we mean to eommumt^e ; xar vfhieh art 
less significant tkmn othsrsysf those ideas^ ' He feels any 
sorrow that can arrive at man ;' better * hapitento man/ 

* The conscience of approving one's self a bene&ctor, is 
the best recompense for being so ;' it should have been 
< consciousness* He finnly belbved the ^iinnt firec^t^ 

* There is not a sparrow falls to tiie f^round/ &c. It 
should have been ' doctrine? . 

^It is but opening the eye, and the scene eiders.' A 
tcene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; bot a 
scene afifiears or firesents itself, 

^< We immediately assent to the beauty of an object) 
without inquiring into the causes of it :' it is proper to 
tay^ that we assent to the ti*iH:h of a preposition \ but H 
pnnot so well be said) that we assent to the beauty qf an 
Object, AcknoivU^e would have ex^essed the sense 
vith propriety. 
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* The" sense of feeHng:, can, Indeed, give xma. nbtioh of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas^ that enter at the eye^ 
except colours/ JExtermon and 9hafi€ can, with no pro- 
priety, be caJIdd ideas ; they are properties of matter,— 
Neither is it accnrate, to speak of any sense giving w* « 
notion qf ideas : our senses give us the ideas themselves* 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper, 
and much clearer, if the author had expressed himself 
thus : * The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us the 
idea of ei^tension, figure, and all the other properties of 
matter, which are perceived by the eye, except colours/ 

* The covetous man never has a sufficiency j although 
he has what is enough for nature,' b much inferior to,, 
* The covetous man never has enough ; although he has 
what is sufficient for nature/ 

* A traveller observes the most striking objects h© 
sees ; a general remarks all the motions of his enemy -/ 
better thus ; ' A traveUer remarksj kc. j * A general 

/observes^* Sec. 

* This measure enlarged hm school, aad obliged him ta 
inct^ase the builcKhgs ;* it should be, * increased hi» 
school ;' and * enlarged the buildings/ 

* He applied a me<iKcine before the poison had time to* 
work^' better thus : * he applied an antidotCy kc. 

* The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws- 
out its bad qualities. On all who are within its reach *^ bet* 
ter,* throws out its /waA^vwiw/ qualitidfe/ 

* I will go except I should be ill ;* * I saw them all 
imiess two or three :' corrected thu» t * unUss I should 
be ill ;' ^ excefht two or three/ 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculkrly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their significa- 
tibn, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
discourse % possesses great beauty, and cannot &il to pro*' 
duce a good effect 



^ CHAPTER m. 
oy pnBcistoN. 
PEECisiOM is the third require of perspicuity with re^ 
apeet to words and phrases. It signifies tetrendiing suU 



pefAaide% mitpmxmgthc ezpresaioii) so a&toexbkii# 
neitli«r mart ix>r leas than «ii exact copy of tkeperaoa's 
Idea wlip Bses it. 

The wordft used to exprese Ideas may be laulty in tliree 
]«q)ects. Fir8t« They may not expresi the idea wbkh 
the author intcndS) but dome other wkuch only resecobles 
It ; secon^y. They may express that idea, hat not fultf 
and completely ; thirdly. They mv^ eiq^ess it, together 
with something more thim is intended. PrecisLon stands 
opposed to theiq three &uUs9 but chiefly to the last.-*- 
Propriety implies a freedom from the two former &ults. 
The wwds which are used may be ftrt^er } that is, they 
may express the idea intended, and they may express it 
fiilly ; but to be fittdtey signifieBthat they express tkat 
idea and no more. 

The use and importance of precision rnxf be deduced 
from the nature of the human mind. It never can ^w, 
dearly and distinctly^ more than one object at a tmie. If 
it must look at two or three together, espeuaHy objects 
that haye resemblance or connexion, it finds itself confa8«> 
ed and embarrassed, It cannot clearly perceive in what 
' they agree, and in what they differ. Tims, were soiy ob- 
ject, sui^;K>8e some animal, to be presNited to my view» 
of whose structure I wished to form a dbtmct notion» I 
should desire all its tra^»p]ngs to be taken off, I should 
require it to be brought before me by itseU*, and to stand 
alone, that there might be notlung to divide my atten- 
tion. The same is Uie case with words* H^ when any 
one would inform me of his meaning, he also telki me 
more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign circam* 
stances to the principal objects ; if, by imneceswily vary- 
ing the expression, he dims the point of view, and makes 
me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes an- 
other thing that is connected with it, he thereby obl^m. 
me to look on several objects at once> and I lose sight of 
the principal. He loads the animal he is showing me, 
with so many trappings aiid collars, that I cannot d^tinet- 
W view it ; or he brings so many of Jlhe same species be- 
fore me, somewhat resetnlriir^, and yet somewhat differ- 
ing, that I see none of them clearty. When an autiior 
i^lls me of his hero^i cpurage in th^ day of battlei the cx^ 
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pi-eaem ia preciae> and I onderstandit ivSfy s bmi^ ih>si 
tli^ deabre of mul^iljiiig words^ he should prake his 
courage and fortitu^ ; at the moment he jobis ^ese 
words^togethei^ m^r idea begins to waver. He means to 
express one quality more stronglfy but he is in truth ex- 
pressing two : courage reskts (knger ; Sartitude siq^ports 
pain. The occauim o£ exertiiig each of these qualities is 
diHerent; and being led to think of both together^wh^i 
esdy oneof them sluauld be ^onudered^ my view is render* 
ed unsteady^ and my conoeption of the object indbtinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is «if- 
ficLent) on many occasions, that we have a general view of 
the meaning. The subjecty^ perhaps, ia of the known and 
foniliar kin^ and we are in no hazard of mistaking the 
•cnae of the author^ dioug^ eiferf word whidi he uses is 
not precise and exact. > 

Many authors olEend agiuisit this rule of precision, A 
considerable one, in describmg a bad<- action, expresses 
himself thus : ^ It is to remove a good and enlerly afiecp 
tion, and to introduce an ill or disordeiiy one ; to ccunmit 
an action that is ill^^ hnmoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to 
act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth.' 

A crowd of uomeanlng or useless words is brot^ht to* 
gether fay some authors, whot a&aid of expressing themr 
selves in a common and ordiWy manner, and allured by 
at appearance of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say with a ceBtain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in ppposition to pre* 
cauon^ is the injudicious use of the words termed synony*' 
mom* They are csdled synonymous, because they agree 
in expressing one piincipal idea ; but, for the most ps»t, 
if not always, they express it with some diversity in the 
circumstances. 

The following instances show a difference in the mean* 
ing of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use 
of attending^ with care and strictness, to the exact import 
of words. 

Custom^ habit. '^Cval^xxtny respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition c^ 
th& same act : by habit, the eflect which that repetition 
produces cm the mind or body. By the custom of walk*^ 
ing often in the streets^ one acquires a habit of idleness. 
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Pridff T«in£ry .—Pride mkkes us esteem ourselves ;. 
Tamty) makes us desire the esteem of t>thei*s. It is just^ 
to say, that a man is too proud to be vain. . 

HaughHn€9»y fib'Acfam.— -Haughtiness is founded on the^ 
high c^inion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the 
law opinion we have of others. 

Onltfy alone.-^OnXyy imports that there is no other of 
the same kind ; alone^ imports being accompanied bf uo 
other. An only chiid> is one that has neitlier brother nor 
uster : a child alone, b ooe who is left by itself. There 
is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
these two phrases : ' Virtue only makes us happy ;' and 
* Virtue alc»e makes us hapf^.' 

Wiadotny /irudencci'^Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is mostproper. Prudence, prevents^ our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

Entircy comfileU, — A thing is entire^ l^ wanting Boae 
of its parts : complete, by wanting none of the^ppendages 
that belong to it. A mian may have an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surfirisedy astonis/^dy amazed, con/bzmided,-^^! am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at. what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confic^unded by what is locking or 
terrible. 

TranquHHttfyfieacey co/m.-^-^Tranquillity respects a skua* 
tion free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situation with respect to any causes thatjnight in-^ 
terrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation go» 
ing before or following it. A good roan enjoys tranquilU* 
ty, in himself; peace, with others; and calm, after the 
storm. - . 

These are some of the numerous instances of w<ttds, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are noe 
precisely the same. The more the distincdon in the 
meaning of such words is attended to, the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on tXL 
occasions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to 
very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show 
the utility of some general cm« to understand the distkct 
import of our words* 



Witiie ve tart memd&ag to^ pr&cimoRj we mmit be oa 
ottr^oaitd, le^ :&om the desiie of pruning too closely, we 
retrench ail copiousneas* Scarcely in any language are 
there tyw) words that convey precisely ihe same idea ; a 
person tfaonmghly conversant in the propriety of the laa-< 
guage, win always be able to observe some&ing that dis** 
tin^shes them. As they are like different shailes of the 
same cc^ur^ an accurate writer can employ them to great 
advantage, by using them so as to heighten and complete 
the ol^ect which he presents to us* He supplies by one 
what was wanting in xinQ other, to the strength, or to the 
finishing, of the image which he means to exhibit. Eat, 
for this pmpose, he must be au^entiye to theehoice of Ma 
words, and not employ them cstt-elcssly, merely for the 
taek^ of filling up aperiod, or of roimding or diverstfying 
Ihs language, as if their signification were eamctly the 
8ame^ while in truth it isiao(."^To unite copiotisness and 
precision, to be;^ll and easy^^andat the same time correct 
and eauu^ in the choice of ^very word, is no doubt one of 
the highesi and most c^fficult attsdnments m writing. 



PART H. 

OF Fi^SPXCUlTT AND ACCURAGT OF EXPRESStOK, WITH 
RESPECT TO THE COITSTRUCTieN OF SBHTENCES. 

SBNTEfccEs^ in general, should neither be very kmg, 
nor very.ahorti long ones require close attention to ma^ 
iirxleartypereeive theeoimeii^Hi of the several parts | 
«iid' short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken^the 
conne^don of thought. Yet occa^onally they may both be 
used with force jmd propriety ; as m&y be seen in the foU 
lowing sentences. 

^ If yea look ^tbout you, and e<»sider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are horn wkh, 
iKmour, and how many die vHthout name tiv ch^dren ; how 
little beauty We see, and how few friends we hear of ; hoir 
mudi poverty, and how many <]^ases there are in the 
world i you will Ml down upon your knees, and msteadc^ 
repining at one afiUcdon, will admire so mwy blesunge 
which you hsve received from ^e Divine hand/ This u 
a^aeiiteiweeoinposed o£ sereial raenit>ert Uid^ togetheri 
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and kail|^i|^ upon one anoth^r^ so that the sense of ibp 
whole is not brought out tiM the close. The following is 
an example of one in which t^ sense is fbrmed into 
shorty independent propositions, cjich complete within it- 
self. * I confess, it was want of consideration that made 
me an author. I wrote because it amused me. I cor-^ 
rected, because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to 
write. I published, because I was told I might please 
such as it was a credit to pleade.' 

A train of sentences, constructed* in the same manner^ 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A l<mg succession of 
either long or short sentences should also be avoided : for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 
Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods, 
and of periods variously constructed, not only .the ear is 
gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential 
to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear ta 
be the four following; 1. cLBARNEsa. 2. ujiitt. 3. 

STRENGTH. 4. A JUDICIOUS VSS OF THZ FIGURES OT 
SPEECH. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE dl^EARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

Purity, propriety, ^d precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary to perspicuous and accurate wriung. 
The just relation of sentences, >and the parts of sentences^ 
to one another, and the due arrsoigement of the whole) arc 
the subjects which remain to bediscussed* 

The jtfr«/ requisite of a perfect sentence is CleameM. . 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises froia 
two causes; either from a wrong choice of words, or a, 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The disposition of them comes now under 
consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro* 
priety. But as the gramauu: of our language 13 compaca^ 
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ti^elf not exten^iTe} ^ere may .be an obftcure order of 
.wor^ where there is no transgression of any gramtnati^ 
cal rule* The relations of words, or menibers of a period^ 
are, witfi us, ascertained only by the position in which 
they stand. 

Hence a capital rule m the arrangement of sentences is, 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should 
be placed in the sentence as near to each other as possi- 
ble, so as to make their mutusd relation clearly ^pear. It 
will be proper to produce some instances, in order to show 
theimportance of this rule. 

\ ,' Jn the position qfadverda. 'The Romans under- 
stood liberty, at leasty as well as we.' These wopds are 
capable of two difTerent senses, according as the emphasis, 
in reading them, is laid upon* lib^rty^ or upon at least. 
The words should have' been thus arranged : ' The Ro- 
mans imderstood liberty as well, at least, as we.' 

' Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or atheism.* 
j[s it ^neant that theism is capable of nothing else besides 
being opposed to^polytheism or atheism ? This is what 
the words literally import, through the wrong tracing of 
the adverb only. It should have been, * Theism can be 
opposed only to |>oljrtheism or atheism.' 

* By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only suck 
pleasures as arise originally from sight When it is said, 
f / meem only such pieasuresy it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended here 
to qualify the word mean^ but such pleasures ; and there- 
fore should have been placed in as close connexion as 
possible with the word which it limits or qualifies. The 
style becomes more clear and neat, when the words are 
arranged thus ; ' By the pleasures of the imagination, I 
mean such pleasures only as Mse from sight.' 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in^its 
proper place. ' There is not perhaps, any real beauty of 
deformity more in bne piece of matter than another.' The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : 'Beauty or deformity in 
one piece of matter more than in another.' 

%. In the position of circumstancesj and of particular 
memlfers. 
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An «utto*9 In his dissettation <» parties, ibm expresaet 
himself: ^ Are these dei»gns which any man, who b boifi 
a Britoni in any circum^ances, in any situation, ovi^t to 
be ashamed or afraid to avow V Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, ^ in any circumstances, in any dtua** 
don,' are connected with <a man bom in Biitain, in any 
circutlvstances or situation,* or Vith that man's ^avowing 
his deagns m aiiy circumstances or situation into which 
he may be brought*' As it is probable that the latter was 
intended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus : ^ Are these designs which any man, who is bora a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?' 

The following is another instance of a wrong arnmge- 
ment of circumstances. < A great stone that I happened 
to find, after a long see^ch, by the sea shore, served me 
for an anchor.' One would think that the search was 
confined to the sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that the 
great stone Was found by the sea shore, the period ought 
to have run thus ; ' A great atone, that, after a long 
search, I happened to find by the sea shore, served me 
for an anchor.' 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For instance : « What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in co«- 
versation, was not a new thought.* These two circum- 
stances, ' sometime a^o,' and ' in converaationy^ which are 
here put together, would have had a better effect disjoin- 
ed, thus : * What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, 
of mentioning to my friend, in conversation, was not a 
new thought.' 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. * The minister of state who 
grows less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on ii 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about 
him.' Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment, it is doubtful whether the object introduced, by way 
of simile, reliates to what goes before, ^r to what fbllows^ 
The ambipity is removed by tlie following order. * The 
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minister of state, who, like a little statue placed on a mighty- 
pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will always,' &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as possible, even when 
their separation would convey no ambiguity. This will 
be seen in the following passages from Addison. ' For 
the English are naturally fanciful, and very often disposed, 
by that gloominess and melancholy of temper, which are 
so frequent in our nation, to many wild notions and ex- 
travagancies, to which others are not so liable.' Here the 
verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstance, sepa- 
rated from the subject to which it refers. This might 
have been easily prevented, by placing the circumstance 
before the verb, thus : * For the English are naturally fan- 
ciful, and by that gloominess andimelancholy of temper 
which are so frequent in our nation, are often disposed to 
many wild notions,' &c, 

< For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicis- 
situde of things, Irtiows to what use his works may, some 
time or other) be applied,' &c. Better thus ; * For as, in 
the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal au- 
thor knows to what use, some time or other, his works 
may be applied,' &c. 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period j but either be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or hi 
such a manner as will confine it to ks proper ipember. 
When the sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is 
introduced, generally speaking, the better, that the more 
invportant and significant* words may possess the lai^t place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this 
respect, faulty. ' The emperor was so intent on the 
establishment of his absolute power in Hungary, that he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for the 
sake of it.' Better thus : ' That, for the sake of it, he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and iruin.' 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
dififorent things have an obvious relation lo each other, in 
respect to the order of nature or time, thatw:der should 
be regarded, in assigning them their places in tli^ son- 

Y 
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tenqe ; unless the scope of the passages inquire it to he 
-varied. The conclusion of the following lines is inaccurato 
in this respect: * But still there wiH be such a mixture of 
delight, as is proportioned to the degree in which any one. 
of these qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing.' 
The order in which the two last words are placed, should 
have been reversed, and made to stand, ^r<ruai/i7?§- and con- 
sjiicuous. They are cons/iicuousj because they ftrevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. < Our sight fills the mind witk 
the largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or.satiated with its proper enjoyments.' 
This passage follows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, 'we have the time and continuance of its 
action. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of bet- 
ter sound ; but, perhaps in no instances, without a devia- 
tion from the line of strict propriety. 

3. In the diajfiosition of the relative fironounsyWho, which, 
what, whose, and of all those fmrticle^ which exfiresa the 
connexion of t/ie /larta of speech ivith one another, 

A small enx>r in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. ^ This kind of 
wit,* says an author, ' was very mucji in vogue among our 
countrymen^ about an age or two ago ; 'tvho did not prac- 
tise it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of 
being witty.' We are at no loss about the meaning here ; 
but the constructicMi would evidently be mended by ex- 
posing the circumstance, < about an age or two ago,' in 
such a manner as not td separate the relative who hova its 
antecedent our countrymen ; in this way: 'About an age 
or two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our countrymen, who did not practise it,* &c. 
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The following passage is still more censurable. * It is 
folly to pretend to ai'm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Creatoi'/ Which 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediate- 
ly preceding ; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
* treasures.' The sentence ought to have stood thus : * It 
is folly to pretend, hy heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents oif life, which nothing can pro- 
tect us against,* &c. 

, Witli regaled to relatives, it mayjbe farther observed, 
that obscurity often arises from the toa frequent repetition 
of them, particularly of the pronouns who and they^ and 
them and theirs^ when we have occasion to refer to differ- 
ent persons ; as in the following sentence of Tillotson. 
' Men look with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
and think that /A<f/r reputation obscures them^ and their 
commendable qualities stand in f/teir light ; and therefore 
they do what they can to cast a cloud over them^ that the 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscure them,* 
This is altogether careless writing. When wc find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have 
often no method left, but to throw the whole sentence into 
some other form, which may avoid tliose frequent refer- 
ences to persons who have b^foi^e been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OP A SENTENCE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity, 
In every composition, there b always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It 
may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts must be so 
Qlosely bound together, aa to make the impression upon tlj© 
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vnind of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity 
of a sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

In tYi^Jlrat place, During the course of the sentence^ the 
gcene aholuld be changed as little as fiossihle. We should 
not be hurried by sudden transiticHis from person to per- 
son, nor from subject to subject. There is commonly in 
every sentence, some person or thing which is the govern- 
ing word. This should be continued so, if possible, from 
the begmning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : ' After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness.' In^this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other^ 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shifting so 
often both the place and the pei^on, we and they,^ and / 
and whoy they appear in so disunited a view, that the sense 
of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is restored 
to its proper unity, by turning it after the following mamier. 
' Having come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, and received with the 
greatest kindness.' 

Here follows another instancov of departure from the 
rule. < The sukan being dangerously wounded, they car*- 
ried him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat of 
his troops, they put him into a litter, which transported 
him to a place of safety, at the distance of about fifteen 
leagues.* Better thus : ' The sultan being dangerously 
wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety, about fifteen leagues distant.' 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, \Never to 
crowd into one sentence^ things which have so little con^ 
nexiouy that they could bear to be divided into two or three 
sentences » 

The violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentences, 
than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed. Exam- 
ples abound in authors. * Archbishop Tillotson,' says an 
author, ' died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved 
by king William and queen Mary, who nominated Dxv 
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TennisoD, jHshop of Iincoln> to succeed him.* Who 
■would expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in 
consequence of the former ? ' He was exceedingly be- 
loved by both kingand queen,' is the proposition of the 
sentence. We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we are on a sud- 
den, carried off to a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says ; * Their 
march was through an imcukivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants, fared hardlyj having no other riches than a 
breed of lean sheep,^ whose flesh was rank and unsavo^ary , 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea-fish.' Here 
the scene is changed upon us again and again. The 
march of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitants 
through whose country they travelled, the account of their 
sheep, and the cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food, 
form a jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difficulty, compre- 
hend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in 
long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. 
Take, for an instance, the following from Temple. * The 
usual aoceptatibn takes profit and pleasure for two differ- 
ent things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of 
them by the several names of busy and idle men ; but 
distinguishes the faculties of the mind, that are conversant 
about them, calling the operations of the first, Wisdom / 
and of the other, fVit ; which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call Ligenioy and^ 
the French Esfirit^ both from the Latin, though I thmk 
wit more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may oc- 
cur in remarks on the Runic language.' When th^ read- 
er arrives at the end of this perplexed sentence, he is sur- 
prised to find himself at so great distance from tlie object 
with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far», 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be mor«r- 
Y2 
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properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- 
ing of the progress of our language after the time of 
Cromwell) runs on in tMs manner : * To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with the restoration, 
and, from infecting our religion and mofals, fell to cor- 
rupt our language ; which last was not like to be much 
improved by those who at that time made up the court of 
king Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
«versant in the dialect o^ these times, or young men who 
had been educated in the same country : so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then, and 1 think has ever since 
continued, the worst school in England for that accom- 
plishment ; and so will remain, till better care be taken 
in the education of our nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness.' 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How many dif- 
ferent facts, reasonmgs, and observations, are here pre- 
sented to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together 
by the author, that they kll make parts of a sentence, 
which admits of no greater division in pointing, than a 
colon between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen ofa long sen- 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long sen- 
tences, and how easily they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the .sentence in its original form : ' Though in yes- 
terday's paper we showed how every thipg that is great, 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the imagination with 
pleasqre, we must own, that it is impossible for us to as- 
sign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because we 
know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a 
human soul : and therefore, for want of such a light, all 
tjiat we can do^ in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect 
on those operations of the soul that are most agreeable : 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is pleasing 
or displeasing to the mind, without being able to trace 
out the several necessary and efficient causes, from wheuoc 
the pleasure or displeasure arises** 
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The following amendment, besides breaking dbwn ^e 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : ' In yesterday's paper, we showed that e\%ry 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagitiation with pleasure. - We must own, thdt it is im- 
possible for us to assign the efficient cause of this plea- 
sure, because we know not the nature^ither of an idea, or 
of the human soul. All that we can do, thcftefore, in 
speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of 
the soul which are most agreeable, and to range undei* 
pVoper heads what is pleasing or displeasing to the mind.* 

A third rule for preserving the unity of Sentences, is, 
to keep- clear of all unnecessary fiarenthesea, 
" On some occ2©ions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by theni, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. Btit for the most part their ef- 
fect is extremely bad. They are wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed me- 
thod of disposing of some thought, which a writer wants 
judgment to introduce in its proper place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper ; 

* And was the ransom paid ^ It was ; and paid 

' (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee.' 
But in the following' sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. * If your hearts secretly 
reproach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return tp 
wisdom is always honourable) bethink yourselves that the 
evil is* not irreparable.* It would be much better to ex- 
press in a separate sentence, the thoughts contained in 
this parenthesis ; thus : ' If your hearts secretly reproach 
you for the wrong choice you have made, bethink your- 
selves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is time 
for repentance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is 
always honourable.' *i» 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 

t^e several words and memlDers^ as shall bring out the 
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sense to the best advantage, and give every word, and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some 
circumstance in the structure, it may foil in that strengtii 
of imprcsdon, which a better management would have 
produced* 

The ^rst rule for promoting the strength of a sentence^ 
is, to firunc it of ail redundant words and tnernbera, 
t It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always 
injure it. Care should therefore be exercised with re- 
spect to synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions^ 
tautologies, and the expiession of unnecessary circum- 
s&uices. The attention becomes remiss, when words are 
xnulti{)lied without a con^espondent multiplication of ideas. 

* Content with deserving a triumph, he refiiscd the lionour 
of it 't is better language than to say, ' Being content 
with deserving it,' Sec. 

' In the Attic conimon wealth,' says an author, ' it was 
the privilege and birthright of eveiy citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public* Better simply thus : < In the 
Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of ev^ry citizen 
to rail in public* 

Another expresses himself thus : * They returned back 
a3^ain to the same city from whence they came forth j* 
instead of, < They returned to the city whence they came.' 
The five words, tacky again^ samey frorriy and forthy are 
mere expletives, tliat have neither use nor beauty, and wre 
therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is often improperly used with that : as, 

* There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says J It is not only useless, but cumbersome i 
f There can be no doubt that he seriously means what he 
says.' By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall 
immediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 

* That he seriously means what he says, there can be no 
doubt.' 

< I am- honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphati- 
cally destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom^ 
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than the introducUoQ of thoug^htless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy liixury/ Would not the full import of this 
wmy sentence be better expressed thus ; ' I am of opin- 
ion, that nothictg is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxu* 
vy and dissipation ?' . ^ • 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a 
thing as a ntan's wounding himaelf^ says, ' To mangle, 
or wound) his outward form, and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body.' 

But, on some occasions, circumlocution has a peculiar 
force ; as in the following sentence : ' Shall not tic Judg€ 
qfall the earth do right ?' 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tauto- 
logy appear* 

'So it is, that I nrast be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly hyforceJ 

* Never' did Atticus succeed better in gaining the unt" 
verml love and esteem of all men.' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances ' On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him^ and rode to 
town.' All is implied in saying, * On receiving this infor- 
Hiation, he rode to town.' 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strong- 
ly' characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, 
in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it 
is aot at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following 
scriptural phrases. < He lifted up his voice, and wept.* 
*He opened his mouth and said.' It is true, that in strict- 
nessv they are not necessary to the narration, but they are 
of some importance to the composition, as bearing the ven-* 
erable signature of ancient simplicity. It may on this oc- 
casion, be further observed, that the language, of the pres« 
ent translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewed in an 
, exceptionable light, though some parts of it^may appear to. 
be obsolete. From universal admission, this Isuiguage has 
become so familiar and intelligible, that in all transcripts 
^d allusions, except where the sense is evidently injured, 
it oughts to be carefully preserved. And it may als6 be 
justly remarked^ that, on religious «ibject8> a frequent 
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recurrence of scripture lang^uage is attended wkh peculiar 
force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strengtli of a sentence, to con- 
tract a round about method of expres^ni and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and sur-* 
round the fruit. Even syncmymous expressbns may, on 
some occasions, be used with propriety* One is, when an 
obscurer term, which we cannot welt avoid employing^ 
needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other 
is, when the language of the emotions is exhiUted. £mo* 
tion naturally dwells on its object : and when the^reader 
also feels interested, repetition and synonymy have fre- 
quently an agreeable effect. 

The foltowlng passage, taken from Addiscm, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, will, by most readers, 
be deemed not very exceptionable. ' But there is nothing 
that makes its way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
which imro^ediately diffuses a secret satisfaction and com- 
placency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties.' Some 
degree of verbosity may be discovered in these sentences, 
as phrases are repeated which seem little more than the 
echo of one another ; such di'^^^iffttsing satisfaction and 
comfilacenq^ through the imagination — striking the mind 
with imvardjoy — spreading cheerfulness and delight through 
all its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
allowable on such lively subjects, than it would be on other 
occasions. 

After rem'bving superfluities, the second rule for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend fiarticu- 
larly to the use of cofiulati-ues^ relatives^ and all thefiarticU* 
employed for transition and connexion^ 

These little words Am/, and^ or^ whichj whosey where^ 
thenj therefore^ because^ &c. are frequently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon 
which all senten<;;es turn ; and, of course, much of thelc 
strenp;th must de^nd upon such particles. The varieties 
in using them are> indeed, so many, that no particular 
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System df rules re&pe€ting tiicm cah be given. Some 
observations) tending to illustraite the rule, may, however, 
be mentioried. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
position from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided. 
As if I should say, ' Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may 6ften be accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune.* Here we are put to a stand in thought, being 
obliged to reist a little on the preposition by itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no significancy, till it is joined 
to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : * There i's nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language.' In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particular 
attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply 
and briefly : ' Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty 
^ pomp of language.* 

Other writers make a practice of t)mitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood without 
it 2 as, * The man I love ;' ' The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we made.* But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a serious and dig- 
nified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the relative 
should always be inserted in its proper place, and the con- 
struction filled up. * The msm whom I love.' ' The do- 
minions which we possessed, and the cohquests which we 
made.' 

With regard to the copulative paiMicle andy which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several ob- 
servations are to be made. First, it is evident,'^ that the 
unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The follow- 
ing sentence from Sir William Temple, will serve for an 
instance. He is speaking of the refinement of the French 
language : ' The academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu, 
to amuse the wits of that age anrf country, anrf divert them 
from raking into his politics and ministry, brought this 
into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last age, 
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been whdUf turned to tke refinement ^ tbebr style and 
language ; and^ indeed^ with such success, that it can 
hardly be equalled) and runs equally through their verse 
«im( their {irose/ Hei^e are no fewer th^ eight anaU in one 
sentence* Some wniiers often make tl»h* sentences drag^ 
in this manner, by a careless multiplicatiim of copulatives. 

But, in the next pli^e, it is worthy of observadim, that 
though the natural use of the ccmjunction and, is to join 
objects togetiier, yet, in feet, by dropping the conjunctioii, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker suceession 
of objects, than when it is inserted between ^em. *I 
came, I saw, I conquered,' expresses wiA naore force the 
rapidity and quick succession of conquest, than if ccmnect- 
ing particles had been used. * . 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a ^uick 
transition from one object to another, when we are m^ng 
some* enumeration, in which we wish that the objects 
should appear as distinct frotn each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
by itself, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
vantage. As when an author says, * Such a ihan might 
fiill a victim to power ; but troth, and reason, and liberty, 
would fall tvith him.* Observe, in the following enume- 
ration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the repe- 
tition of a conjunction : * I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able fo separate us 
from the love of €rod.' 

Th6 words designed to mark the transition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sentences, 
are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their office in 
an imperfect and obscure manner. The following is an 
example of this kind of inaccuracy. * By greatness, I do 
not mean the bulk of any single object only, but the large-" 
ness of a whole view. Sudh are the prospects of an open 
champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert,* &c. The 
word such signifies of that nature or quality, which neces* 
sarily presupposes some adjective or word descriptive of 
a quality going before, to. which it refers. But, in the fore- 
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gokig ^KQtence^ ^likim is «o audi adjecd^. The ai^bor 
had spoken of^eatne*^^ in the abstract only ; and^ ^ere* 
{bee, «urA has no*<^stinct antece^nt to whiQh we can re* 
ler it. The sentence would have been introduced wkh 
mate propiiety, by saying. To thh ciasa Mong^ or wider 
thk head are rangedf the prospects, &c. * 

As connective particles ai!e die hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same ^laiise, the clauses in ^te 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
evai the sentences in the same discourse, are united to- 
gpether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frefu^i% repeated, awkwardly exposed to 
view, or made up erf pc^ysyMables, when shorter words 
wouM as well convey our meaning. JStotwithatanding that^ 
insomuch thatj feraamueh a*, furthetmore^ &c. arc tedious 
wc»xls, which tend to overload and peri^ex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The 
&8t is, that the illative cmijunctions, the causal, and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, citti more rarely be 
dispensed with than the copulative. The second is, that 
the omission ofcopulatives always succeeds best, when the 
connexion of the thoughts is eiUier very close, or very dis-* 
tant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases that the con- 
junction is deemed necessary. When the connexion in 
thought ia very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; 
and when very close, superfluous. 

The third rule fbr promotii^ the strength of a sentence, 
is^ to disfiose q/ the capital wordy or word^y so t/mt the^ 
may make the greatest imfiression^ 

That there are, m every sentence, ^uch cajutal words 
on which the meaning principally rests, every one must 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the mo$t 
part, with ns, the important words are placed in the be- 
ginning of the sentence. So in the following passages : 
* Silver and gold have I none ; but such as I have, give I 
unto thee,' &c. * Your fathers, where are tliey ? and the 
prophets, do they live for ever V 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence* it is of advantage to suspeiKl the meaning for a 

Z 
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litUc, and ti*en brkig it out {ull at the close. * Thus,* says 
an author, * on whatever side we contemplate this ancient 
writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful invea- 
tkm/ 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in 
a conspicuous^artof the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to this 
natural order, the nominative has the first place, the verb 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb that is 
employed, has the third.. Circumstances follow the nomi- 
native, the verb, or the objcctiye, as they happen to bekmg 
to any of them. ' Diana of the Ephesians is great,' jb the 
natural order of the sentence. But its strength is increas- 
ed by inversion, thus : ' Great is Diana of the Ephesi^s.' 
* I profess,' in the sincerity of my heart,* &c. is the natural 
order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : ^ In the sinceri- 
ty of my iieart, I profess,' &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sea- 
Ttences ; others write mosUv in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages, The inverted possesses strength, 
xlignity, and variety : the other, more natui'e, ease, and 
simplicity. W^ shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first 
is 0^ the inverted order. The author is speaking of the 
misery of vice. * This, as to the complete immoral state, 
is what, of their own accord, men readily remark,. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy fnoRi 
ail candour, truth, or equity, thei'e are few who do not see 
and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. Sel- 
dom is the case misconstrued when at worst. The mis- 
fortune is, that we look- not on this depravity, nor consider 
how it stands in less degrees. As if, to be absolutely^ im- 
mo«d, were, indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in 
a little degree, should be no misery or harm at all. Which, 
to allow, is just as reasonable as to own, that it is the great- 
est ill of a body to be in the \4tm0st manner maimed or 
distorted ; but^hat to lose the use only of one limb, or to 
be impaired in some single organ or member, is no iU 
worthy the least notice.' Here is no violence done to th» 
ianguage, though there are many inversions. 
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Thefollowiag kan example of natural construction : 
* Our sight is the most perfectj and the most delightftiH 
of all our senses. It fills the mhid with the largest ^pariety 
©f ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
«id continues the longest in action, withdut being tired^ 
or satiated with its, proper enjoymenti^. The sense of 
£^]ing can, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; 
but, at the same time^ it is very much straitened and con- 
fined in its opei'ations,' &c. 

But whether we use inversion-or notj and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dbpose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of ccmsequcnce^ that these capital words 
should stsmd clear and disentaivgled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus> when there arc any cir- 
cumstances of time, place, or other limitations, which the 
principal object of our sentence requires to have connect- 
ed wiUi it, we must take care to cUspose of them, so as not 
to cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load 
of circumstances. This will be made clearer by an ex- 
ample. < If, whilst they profess only to please, they se- 
cretly advise, and give instruction, they may now, per- 
haps, as well as formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the 
best and most honourable among authors.* This is a well 
constructed sentence. It cojntains a great mioiy t^ircum- 
stances and adverbs necessary to qualify the meaning ^ 
only J secretly^ as welLf fierhafis^ na^y vfithjuatice^ formerly ; 
yet these are placed so prc^erly, as neither to embarrass, 
nor weaken the sentence ; while that which is the capital 
object in it, vis. ^ bemg justly esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors,' comes Out in the conclusion 
elear and detached, and possesses its proper place. See,, 
now, what would have been the effect of a different ar- 
rangement ; < If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
advise and give instruction secretly, they may bo esteemed 
the best aiid most honourable among authors, with jus* 
tice, perhaps, now as well as formerly/ Here we haye 
.precisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by 
meansi of the circumstances being so intermingled as to 
clog the capital words, the whole becomes fed)le and per^ 
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Tbe /%ur/^ jrule for promoting the sirengdi of sen- 
tencesy is> iAat- c weaker usteriion or proposition shotdd 
never come afier a stronger one ; and that^ when owr sen* 
tence cmnsto of two members^ the longer shoukljgeneral^i 
ke the conduding one* 

Thu8) to say, ^ When our passions' have forsaken w^ 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them/ is both more easy and more clear, than to beagia 
with the l(»^r part of the pt'oposition : V We flatter our- 
selves with the l^ief that viFe have forss^en our passions^ 
when they have forsaken us.' 

In general^ it is agreeaUe to find a sentence risingi^oiv 
us, sfflil growing in its importance, to the very last word, 
when this Gon^ruGtk>n can be managed without aifectac^ 
tion. ' If we rise yet higher,* says A<idisc«i, * and consider 
Ihe fixed stat-s as so many oceans of flame, th«^ are eadb 
id them attended with a different set of ph^^s ^ aod still 
discover new fimuMneiits and new* lights^ that, are' sunk 
Ibrther m those uniathomaMe depths of ether ; we ana 
lost in such a labyrinth of 8uiit» and worlds, and confound^ 
ed with^the magnificence and immensity of nature/ 

The j^A rule for the strength of sentences is, to ctPmd 
c^mlitding thi^ with an adveriy a farefiositionj or any in€on* , 
siderable n>ord, . 

Agreeably to this rule, vve should n<^ conclude with ao^ 
of the particles, of^ to^from^ withy by. For instancy it is 
a great deal better to say, ^ Avarice is a ciime of wl^^ 
wise men are often . g^il^/ than to ssy, * Avsaice is a 
crime which wise men are often guilty of/ This is A 
phraseology which allcorrect waters shun; and vdth re»* 
son. For as the mind cannot help restmg a little, on the 
import of the word which closes the sentence, it must bo 
disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which doesnol^ 
by itselft produce any idea. _. 

Forthe same reason* verbs which arc used in a com- 
pound sense, vHith some of those prepositions, ate, thou|fh 
not so bad, yet stHl not proper cm^luaons cf a period : 
»ichas,. bring about ^ lay hold ofi come aver tOj char ufi^ 
and many odier of this kind ; instead of which, if we cart 
employ a simple verb, it always tenninutes the s^teno© 
with more strength. Even the pronoun i/, abottldr if 
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r>ssiblc, be avoided in the conclusion : especially when it 
joined with some of the prepositions ; as, with it, in it^ 
to it. We shall be sensible of this in the following* sen- 
tence. * There is not, in my; opinion, a ihorfe pleasing^ 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period 
in it* How mucli more agreeable the sentence, if it had 
been so constructed as to close with the word period { 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a circumstance only, always appears- badly in the 
i*ear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the follow- 
ing passage : * Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 
that division has caused all the mischief we lament ; that 
union alone 6an retrieve it ; and that a great advance to- 
wards this union, was the coalition of parties^ so happily 
begun, so successfully carried on, and oflate so unaccount- 
ably neglected ; to say no worse/ This last phrase ' to 
'say no worse,' occasions a falling off at the end. The 
proper disposition of such circumstances in a sentence, 
requires attention, in order to adjust them so^as shall con-» 
sist equally with the perspicuity/ and ^e strength of the 
period. — Though necessary parts^ they are, however, like 
irregular stones ih a buildings which txy: the skill of an 
artist, where to place them with the least olR^nee. But 
it must be remembered, that the close is always an unsuit- 
i^le place for them. Notwithstandfeg what has been said 
against concluding a period with an adverb, Sec this must 
not be understood to refer to such wo^ds^ when tlie stress 
and signifidEOioy of the? sentence rest dnefiy upon them.— — 
In this case they^are-not to be considered as circumstan- 
ces, hut as the principal c^jects : as in the following sen^ 
tence. * Ih their prosperity, nay friends shidl never hear, 
of me, in their adversity, always.' Here, ' wn«?r,' and* 
« always* being emfdiatical wovds^ were to beso placed as . 
to make a stro»g impresd0n. 

The sixth < rule relating to the strength ^ of a sentence, . 
h, Mar, in the membtra of a sentence, where two things are 
compared or contrasted wiVA one^another s where either a- 
resemblance or an o/ifibeiHon is intended to be exfireased /-. 
99mc r^nmbkmce^ in 4he kmgua^ and oomtrucHon^ shouid-^ 
7^2 
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«l>«saed Urn : « TheXT"* «>mplete, if it had beS 

*« grmer gev^^Tv^U^tf^.F''^'' • ' Homeric 
*e moa admire the n.^^ i^A^S'T •* ^ ^^^ «^ 
»« humes us with a eoiAnw.kUn^rm^^'* ?^'"''- S». 
- l«'<isu3withanattractive^Z^'l?P'**^^J ^^^ 
a generous profusion; Viiiu kI-J^ '"'^ *'^*««»«wfih 

*«h a sodden oversow'; vlrtiSe'fT' ''?^Wsriebe, 
wth a constant stream.'l.pSi7K "''*'" " «« '""ks, 
«troduced with p^^y a^n<?"^*=**°?*™«e^. *»«» 
hare a sensible beLtr^S^Z ^ "t"™!** too oAc^ 
our attention to this beau.f . " f *"' "^^e «»f cai^inl 
eccasKmaJly studied, S^he7<S.^- ^' «'*'«^««'y^^ 
twn"^*''"'"y leads to it KT °''«PP«sWott ^ 
this be arnied at, in all our sanL? * <:«»tnicti«ffl as 
agreeable uniforUyTZj^"*^^ «/««*• to Tdb! 

^^y^ of the .^^ ^^ „^l^'°^ **" Aim«,j,, aa^ 

S>ound IS a quality much inferior *„ 
vehjde or conveyance for our Ll«r^ ^-sounds ,»re ^ 



ted lathe miod^ bf means, of faarah and dka^^reciMi 
ji^ndt. The ndod revoto at sudt sounds^ and the imw 
pi^ssion o{ tbe sendmeM must consequcnd]^ be wcak£i^ 
ed« The:d)servation» which ipe have to- nake en tidn 
aubjecty resect the chdce of words.; their arrat^eiaents 
tlie order and dispoiduoti^ef the members ; and tho'Ci^ 
deuce or cloae of s^tences; 

We begm with the choice of woMls. It/ia evident^ Hm 
words are most agreeable to^ the^ear, when titey^ ave conn 
posed of smooth and liquid som^s, ki which ih^m itt^ « 
proper intermixture of vowels and oaonoiiamd ; without 
too many har^ .consonants laiyaing s^ainst each other ; 
or^too many open Tow«b in succession^ to cause a his^us^ 
or disa|^'eeid3le aperture xif t^ mouth» 

It may sdways be s^sumed as^ principle) that whatever 
founds are d^Scuk in pronunciation, are^in the^same pro- 
p^tioiif harsh and psdnful to the ear. Vowels give sof^ 
Qesa f consimantsy sti«ngtb to the sound of words. The 
mdody of language requires a just proporticm of each ; 
and the eonsti^ucdon will be hmrt) will be rendered- dtliet 
grating or effeminate, by an excess of either. Liong 
words are commonly more agreeable to the ear thui 
mono^ables. They please it by the completion or suc'' 
cession of sounds which they presMit to it ; and accord* 
ipgly, the most harmonious laoiguages abound most in 
them« Among^ words of any^ length, those 9ffe the most 
laelocUous, which do not run wholly either upon kmg oi^ 
^hort sy liaises, but are composed of an intermixture of 
tiiem, : such as, rfffient^ fa^ofi:^*^ ficyme^Ul, velocity j ceierU 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we nsusi 
ay<»d the use of such words as the follomng ; I . Such &i 
are composed of words alr^dy compounded, the several 
parts of wiiich^u*e not ea^ly,aiiHd therefore not closely unil^ 
edi as, * Unsuccea^uine^Sy norongheadednea^^ tenderfteai^^ 
€dn€8» / ^. .Such as have the syllaMes which immediate- 
ly follow the accented syllable, crowded ^th consonants* 
^lat do not easily coalesce; as, ^ Queetionied^^ chromc^er^i 
csmfenticler^ ;' 3. Such as have too^'many i^llables fol» 
lowing the accented syllable : as, yFrimarily^ cursin^j 
iUmmamlyy fiexemtitmitwu ;' ^ 4« Siuch asl^ve a-shott ig^ 
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tmaccenled syJkMe repeated, or Mlowed by amoBier short 
or unaccented syllable vtry moch resembling : as, ^ HoU^ 
fy, HlUhf^ lowUly^ farriery* A iittle harshness, by'theT 
coUisioa of consonants, which nevertheless our org^s 
find no di£&cuky in articulating, and which do not suggiest 
to the hearer the disageees^le idea either of precipitation 
or of stammering, is by no means a sufiidenl reascm fer» 
suppressing a useful term. The words hed^d^ Jiedg^dj 
wedg^d^ drudg*dy. grudg^d^ adjudged, which some have' 
thought very ofiensave, are not exposed to the objections' 
whidb lie against the words above memioned. We should' 
XK>t do well to introduce such hard and strong sounds too 
frequently ; but when they are used sparingly and pro- 
perly, they have even a good effect They contnbute to 
that variety in sound which is advants^eous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
fix)m a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill c^sposed,th0 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impairedr 
That this is the case, the learners will perceive by the 
following examples. < Pleasurea simple atid moderate al* 
ways are the best ;' it would be beUer to say, * Simple;^ 
and moderate pleasures are always the best' ^ Office or 
rank may be the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or 
flattery ;' better thus, < Rank or office may be the recom-^ 
pense of flattery, versatili^, or intrigue.' ' A great re- 
commendation of the guidance offered by integrity to us^ 
is, thiH. it is by all men easily understood :' better m thi» 
form ; ' It is a great recommendation of the guidance of* 
£ered to us by integrity, that it is easily understood by all 
men.' In the following examples, the words, are neither 
selected nor arranged, so as to produce the most agreea-^ 
ble effect. < If we make the best of our life, it is but as a 
pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding it :' better thus, 
< Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, and dangers syr« 
round it.' * We see that we are encumbered with diffi* 
culties, which we cannot prevent :' better, * We perceive 
ourselves involved in difficulties that cannot be avoided.'^ 
* It is plain to any one who views the subject, even slight- 
ly^^at tlier^ is nothipg bere tiM is without allay and^ 



pure :' iiiipfov^ by Ms form ; < It xs< evident to tibiB 
^iglicest iiK^^don^ that nothk^ he^e is unftUaEfed and 
pare.' . 

We maf take, ^F an instance' of asenCence remarkablyr 
harraoraoKs, the folbwing from Milton's Treatise onr £d^ 
ncation : * We shall condact you to a hMUsidet laborioi:tf 
Ittdeed, at the (irst asc^at ; hot ehe so smooth, so green^ 
so fall of goodfy' prospects, and nt^odk^ns sounds on every 
side, that the harp of Orplteas \v«s not more charming.' 
Everything in this sentence conspires to promote tkt 
harnuHiy. The vr(»ds ans^ vrell chosen ; full of Uquictei^ 
s^ soft sounds ; fedon^tt*, emoot/ij ^een^ goodh^ mdodl- 
QUBf cfuermtng ; and thes^ vrords so sotfully arranged, thali^ 
were we to sdter the shuatif»» of ai^ one of them, \m 
irfiould, presently, be s«rteibief of the melody's sufibring- 

To" promote this harmonious arrsoi^emem of words, the 
ft^awing general dii^cti^s will be found of some use.— 
^st. When the preceding, wopd e^sd^ with a vowel, let th« 
subsequent one begin with a consonEant ; s^d vici ver^ 
A true fiiend^ a cruel enemy, arc smtoother and eauer t* 
tJi6 veice, tha» a true unim, a cruei destroyer. But whett 
k is^ more perspicuous or convenielii, for vowels or con« 
0£Hiants to end one word and begin the next, it is prop^ 
that the vowels be a long and short one ; and that the 
consonants be either a Uqaid md a mute, of liquKis of dif<^ 
fto^ent sorts : thus, alaatei^ offk/irin^; a/iurer design ; A 
gaim retreta ; are more fluent than, a Aafifiy umon, a bri^f 
petition, a cheafi ttiumpkj a faiftid dhtet/tfier, acahn we* 
tpony a cUan nur^^. From these example^ the student 
will^ pei^eive the importance of ^accurately understanding 
the nature of voWls s^ consonants, liquids and mutes >) 
with the connexion and infiuence which subsist amongst. 
^em* 3d« In genera}) a eoneiderable number of long of 
itoirt wcads'near one another should be avoided. ^ Dis* 
appQontment in our expectations is wretchedness :' bet^ 
ter thus ; * Disappointed hope b misery.* * No course 
of joy cafflf i^ease us long :' bettw, * No course of enjoy- 
ment can delight us long.' A sneeesuon of words hav« 
ing the same quantity in the accented syllables, whether 
it he Idngor slk»^ i^euid alsobe aveided. * Jsmies was 
needyy feeb}eMUid fearAd ^* mi^rti t^ius> < James^ wa« 
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timid^ feeble, and desdtute.' < They could not be happy ; 
for he was silly, pettish* and sullen ;' better thus ; « They 
could not be happy ; for he was simple, peevish, and gloo- 
my*' 3d. Words which begin alike, or end alike, must 
not come together ; and the last syllable of the preceding^ 
word, should not be the sanne as die first syllable of the 
subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and harmonious to 
say^ * This is a convenient contrivance ;' ' He is an indul* 
gent parent ;' ^ She behaves with uniform foi^nality ;* 
as, * This is a useful conmvance ;' ' He is a kind pa- 
rent ;' ' She behaves with unvaried formality.* 

^We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, 
with regard to harmony. They should not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. When they have a re- 
gular and proportional division, they are much easier tot 
the voice, «re more clearly underatood, and better remem- 
bered, than when this rule is not attended to ; for what-^ 
ever tires the voice, and offendsc;the ear, is apt to mar die 
strength of the expression, and to degrade the sense of 
the author. And this is a sufficient ground for paying at- 
tention to the order and proportion of sentences, and the 
different parts of which tbey consist. The following pas- 
sage exhibits sentences in which the different noembera 
are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says : * But his 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he supplies by sufficiency. When he haa 
looked about him as far as he can, he. concludes there is^ 
no more to be seen ; when he is at the ehd of his line, he^ 
is at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot his best» 
he is sure none ever did, or ever can^ shoot better, or be- 
yond it. His awn reason he holds to be the certsdn mea-* 
sure of trutli ; and his own knowledge, of what is possible 
in nature.' Here every thing is at once easy to tho" 
breath, grateful to the ear, and intelligible to the under- 
standing. See another example of the same kind, in the 
1 7th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk. We may remark hei^e, that our present version 
of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the Psalms, abounds? 
with instances of an harmonious sorangement of the 
.words aud meixibers Qf sent^nc^s. , 
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In the following quotation from TiUotsoti, we shall be« 
come sensible of an effect Teiy different from that of the 
preceding sentences. * This discourse^ concerning the 
easiness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose 
and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who 
have had the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous educa- 
tion.* Here there is some degree off harshness smd un- 
pleasantness, owing principaHy to this, that there is pro* 
perly no more than one pause or re^t in the sentence, &ll-» 
Ing^ betwixt the two members into which it is divided : 
each of which is so long as to occasion a considerable 
iftretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, tl^ it be not abrupt, or unpleasant. The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the proprieQr 
of some attention to this part of the rule. ' Virtue^ dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, are prosperous in general.' It would be better 
^us.; * Yirtuej diligence, and industry, joined with good 
temper and prtrdence, have ever been found the surest 
road to prosperity.' An author speaking of the Trinity, 
expresses himself thus : ' It is a, mystery which we firmly 
believe the truth of, and humbly adofe the depth of.* How 
much better would it have been with this transposition : 
^ It is amysterj', the truth of which we firmly beUeve, and 
the depth of which we humbly adore.' 
: In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribution of the members, 
and in the cadence of the period, as weU as in the sen- 
tences themselves, variety must be observed ; for the 
mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
^ose of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it must also 
be kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own harmo- 
ny ; and in no instance * should perspicuity, precision, or 
strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All un- 
meaning words, introduced merely to round the period, or 
ifill i\p the mekldy, are great blemishes in writing. They 
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ftre diiidi^ and inarid onMuneots^ hf 'which « sentence al- 
ways loses more in pduit of weighty than it ooi ^sm bf 
such additk»is to hs sounds 

CHAPTER IV. 

^W FIGURES ^y SPEECH. 

The fautth requisite of a perfect sentence^ is a j^i- 
cioiis use of the Figures of a^^sech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in idmost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, conifers heiniQr 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it iq>« 
pears to be indispensable to the scholars, who 9iXt learn* 
ing to form their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy^ 
and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the prmcipsd 
figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplici^ of expression ; the idea which we mean 
to ccmvey is expressed in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong and vivid. When I say, for 
instance, * That a good man enjoys comfort in the mkkt 
of adveraty ;' I just express my thoughts in the simf^est 
manner possible : but when I say, < To the upright there 
ariseth light in darkness ;* the same sentiment is express* 
ed in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is introduced ; 
* light,* is put in the place of ' comfort,' and * darkness* 
is used to suggest the idea of < adversity.* In the same 
manner, to say, ' It is impossible, by any search we caa 
make, to explore the Divine Nature fully,* is to make a 
simple proposition : but when we say, * Canst thou, hf 
searching, find out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfectbn ? It is as high as heaven, what canst 
thou do ? deeper than hell, whatcMist thou know i* this 
introduces a -figure into style ; the propositicm being not 
only expressed, but with it admiration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviaMon from what may 
he reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to ctmclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the most 
natural, and the most common method ^ uttering our 
sentiments. It would be very difficult to compose ai^ 
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discourse, without using them ofien ; n^, there are few 
sentences of considerable length, in which there does not 
occur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
lieing the case, we may see the necessity of some atten- 
tion,^ in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the <:ommencement of language, men would begin 
with giving names to the different objects which they dis- 
cerned, or thought of. The stock of words would, then, be 
very small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaint- 
^ce with objects increased, their store of nj^mes and 
words would also increase. But to the vast variety of ob- 
jects and ideas, no language is adequate. No language is 
so copious, as to have a separate word for every separate 
idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour of mul- 
tiplying words without end ; and, in order to lay less bur- 
den on their memories, made ooe word, which they had 
already appropriated to a certain idea or object, stand also 
for some other idea or object, between which and the pri- 
mary one, they found, or fancied, some relation. The 
names of sensible objects, were the words most early in- 
troduced ; and were, by degrees, extended to those men- 
tal objects, of which men had more obscure conceptions, 
and to which they found it more difficult to assign ^stuict 
names. They borrowed, therefore, the name of some 
sensible idea, where their imagination found some affini- 
'ty. Thus, we speak of a /i/emn^ judgment, and a c/ear 
head ; a soft, or a hard heart ; a rough or a smooth be- 
haviour. We say, inflamed by anger, warmed by love, 
ewelled with pride, melted into grief ; and these are almost 
the only, significant words which we have for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

First, They enrich language, and render it more co- 
pious. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
for expressing all sorts of ideas j for describing even the 
minutest differences ; the nicest shades and colours of 
thought ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
words alone, without assistance ixom Tropes. 

Secondly. They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
Jiaye, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested ©f 
Aa 
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its -accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even convic- 
tion is assisted, and theimpi^ssion of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustrati<m of Young : 
* When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sed- 
iment that renders it impure and noxious :* and in this in- 
stance : * A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head.' An image that 
presents so much congruity between a moral and a sensi- 
ble idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to mduce belief. 

Having considered the genei-al nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Me- 
tonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Anti- 
thesis, InteiTogation, Exclamation, Amplification, or Cli- 
max, &c. 

A MetafihoT is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is 
miich allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no other 
than a comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When 
I say of some great minister, * that he upholds the state, 
like a pillar wMch supports the weight of a whole edifice,^ 
I fairly make a comparison : but when I say of such a min- 
ister, ' That he is the pillar of the state,' it now becomes 
a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison between 
the minister and a pillar is made in the mind : but it is ex- 
pressed without any of the words that denote compariswi. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : ' I will be unto her a wall of fire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her.' ' Thou art 
my rock and my fortress.' ' Thy word is a lamp to my 
feet, and a light to my path. 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 
.. 1 . Metaphors^ as well as other Jigures^ should^ on no oc- 
caaion^ be stuck on profusely ; and should always be such 09 
joccord with the strain of our sentiment. The latter part of 
the following passage, from a late historian, is in this res- 
pect, very exceptionable. He is giving an account of the 
famous act of parliament against irregular marriages in 
England. ' The bill,' says he, ' underwent a great number 
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©f alterations and amendment^ which were not effected 
without violent contest. At length/ however, it was float- 
ed through both houses on the tide of a great majority, 
and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation.' 

2. Care should be taken that the reaemblance^ which ia 
the foundation qfthe metaphor ^ be dear and/iersfiicuous^ not 
Jar/etchedy nor difficult to discover. The transgression of 
this rule makes what are called harsh or forced meta- 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they puzzle thc- 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought, render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

S. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of mctapliors, never to jumble metaphorical and plain 
language together. An Author, addressing himself to the 
king, says: 

To thee the world its present homage pays : 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 
It is plain, that, had not the. rhyme misled him to the 
choige of an improper phrase, he would have said. 

The harvest early, but mature the crop ; 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by em- 
ploying the literal word ' praise,* when we were expecting 
something tliat related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable 
correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object. This is what is called mixed meta- 
phor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of 
this figure. One may be * sheltered under the patronage 
of a great man :' but it would be wrong to say, * sheltered 
under the mask of dissimulation :' as a mask conceals, but 
does not shelter. Addison, in his letter from Italy, says : 
I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship : and by no force 
of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; bridled^ to hinder it from launching. 

The same author, elsewhere says, ' There is not a sin- 
gle view of human nature, which is not stifficient to ex«- 
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tingm^ the setds of pride.' Observe die incoherence of 
the things here joined together ; nmking a mw extin^ 
gyUhj and extinguish ^eetU. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind 
has ^fficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The but rule concerning met2q)hors, is, that they be not 
tQofar purgued. If the resemblance, on which the figure 
is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its mi- 
nute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows 
disgusted with this stretch of fancy; and we render our 
discourse obscure. This is is called straining a metaphor. 
Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon 
a figure that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, 
and frequently continue it so long, as to become tedious 
and intricate. We may observe, for instance, how the 
feUow^ng metaphor is spun out 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure : ' 

If gain'd, dear bought; and better miss'd than gain'd. 

Fancy and sense, from an infected shore. 

Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 

Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 

Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued ; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it. We 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel 
are represented under the image of a vine : and the figure 
is carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. 
< Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast tost 
out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 
before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled 
the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of it s 
and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She 
sent out her boughs int» the seai and her branches into 
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the river. Why hast thou broken dowa her hedges, so 
that all they which pass by the way do pUick her ? The 
boar out of the wood doth waste it, aod the wild beasts of 
the field doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee^ O God 
of Hosts, look down from heaven, and behold, and visit 
this vine !' See also Ezekiel, xvii. 22—24. 

The first and principal requisite: in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be 
not mixed inconaiafently together. Indeed, all the loiles 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to al- 
legories, on account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
The only materisd difference between them, besides tho, 
one being ^ort and the other being prolonged, is, that a.- 
metaphor always explains itself by the words that are con- 
nected with it in their proper and natural me^ng : as,, 
when I say, ' Achilles was a lion j' * An able minister is 
the pillar of the state ;' the * lion' and the < pillai^' are suf- 
ficiently interpreted by the menticm of V Achilles' and the 
* minister,' which I join to them ; 1»U an allegory is, or 
may be, allowed to stand less connected with the literal 
meaning, the interpretation not being so directly pointed: 
out, but left to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, . 
are no other than allegories. By words and action&4rttri-» 
buted to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of 
men were figured ; and what we call ^le moral, is the un<« 
figured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

A Comfiariaon or aimilej is, when the resemblance. be-» 
tween two objects is exfir eased inform^ and generally pur** 
sued more fully thwi the nature of a metaphor admits : as 
when it is said, ' The actions of princes are like those 
great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few.' ' As the mountaina 
are round 3>out Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his ^ 
people.' ' Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for • 
brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like the pre- 
cious ointment, &c. and as the dew that descended upon, 
the mountains of Zipn.' 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustration i 
-which the simile employed gives to the principal object^; 
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froitt the clearer view which it presents ; or the mora 
str6Dg impression which it stamps upon the mind. Ob- 
serve the effect of it in the folh>Avinginstance. The fiu- 
thor is explaining the distinction between the powers of 
sense and imagination in the human mind. * As wax/ 
says he, * would not be adequate to the purpose of signa* 
ture, if it had not the power to retain as well as to receive 
the impression, the same holds of the soul with respect to 
sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; 
imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without imagina- 
tion, it would not be as wax, but as water, where, though 
all impressions are instantly made> yet as soon as they are 
made, they are instantly lost.' 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fency : and therefwe the rules 
to be observed, with respect to, them, are, that they be 
clearj and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct ; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false' light We should always remember that similes 
are not arguments. However apt they may be, they do 
no more ^an explain the writer's sentiments ; they do 
not prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which are too faint and remote* For these, in place of 
assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and 
throw no light upon the subject. It is also to be observ* 
ed, that a comparison which, in the principal circum<» 
stances, carries a sufficiently near resemblance, may be- 
come unnatural and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing 
is more opposite to the design of thb figure, than to hunt* 
after a great number of c<»ncidenccs in minute points, 
merely to show how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch^ 
the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and tbing 
Mgnified. When we say : * They read Milton,' the cause 
is put instead of the effect ; meaning * Milton's^ works.' < 
On the other hand, when it is said, < Gray hairs should be- 
respected,* we put the effect for the cause, meaning by 
•■gray hairs,' old- a|pe. * The kettTe. boilS|* is a phrase 
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whore the name of the container is substituted for that of 
the thing contaifled. * To assume the sceptre' is a com- 
mon expression for enteiing on royal authority ; the ugn 
being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for apart, or a part for the 
whoJe ; a genus^for a species, or a species for a genus; in 
general, whptt any thing less, or any thing more, is put 
for the preeise object meant ; the figure is then called a 
Synetdocne or Comfirehendon, It is very common, for 
instan^, to describe a whole object by some remarkable 
part Of it: as wheh we. say : * A fleet of twenty sail^ in 
.the i^ce of * 9hifi9 ;* when we use the * head^ for the 
^fierfon* the * *wave%* for the * sea* In like manner, an 
atti^te may be put for a subject : as, * Youth* for the 
* ydung,* the * deep* for the * sea ;' and sometimes a sub- 
ject for its attribute. 

PetBordficatiim or ProBofiottocia^ is that figure by which 
vtt attribute life and action to inanimate objects. The 
use of this figure is very natural and extensive : there is 
a wonderful proneness m human nature, under emption, 
to animate all objects. When we say, ' the ground tfkriia 
for rain,' or, *&e earth ^rmleB with plenty ;' when we 
speak of * ambition's being restlest^' or, * a disease's be- 
ing deceitftd ;* such expressionf show the facility with 
which the mind can accommodate thp properties of living 
creatures to things that are inaninaate, or to abstract con- 
ceptions of its own forming. The following are striking 
examples from the Scriptures : * When Israel went out- 
of Egypt, the house of Judah from a people of strange 
language r the sea saw it, an^fled : Jordan was driven- 
back \ The mountains skipped like rams, and the little 
hills like lambs> What ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou 
fleddest ? Thou Jcwdan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye 
mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; and ye little hillsy 
like lambs ? Tremble, thou eatth, at the presence of the- 
Lord, at the presence of the God of Jacob.' 

' The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them: and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.' 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating\ 
^forbidden fruit. Terror grodutes the figure. 
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Earth trembled fn>m her entrails, as agaiu 
In pan^s^ aad nature gave a second groan ; 
Sky Iow'r*d, and, mutt'ring thunder, some sad drops 
Wept, at complethig of the mortal sin. 
The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is sup- 
posed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld, in order to procure infennation. 
Thou sun, said I, fair light 1 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay I 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair ci'eatures, tell. 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 
We shall giveti remarkably fine example of thb figurer 
from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully persomfied 
natural religion : and we may perceive, in the personifica- 
tion, the spirit and grace which the figure, when well coa- 
ducted, bestows on discourse. The author is comparing 
together our Saviour and Mahomet. ^Go (says he) to 
youi* Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and his 
disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by his victorious 
sword. Show her the cities which he set in flames, the 
countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the mis- 
erable distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
she has viewed him in tMs scene, carry her into his retire- 
ment ; show her the Prophet's Qhamber ; his concubines 
and his wives j and let her hear him allege revelation,, 
and a JDivme command, to justify his adultery and lust.' 

* When she is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humbly and meek, doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her see him in his moist retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his ta- 
ble, to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly dis- 
course. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and consider 
tiie patience with which be endured the scoffs and re- 
proaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let her 
view him in the agony of death, tmd heai* his last prayer 
for his persecutors ; ' Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do/— When Natural Religion has thuj^ 
viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet of God ?•»— - 
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But hep answer we have already had, lyhen she saw part 
of this scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, who at- 
tended at the cross. By him she spoke, and saicl, * Truly 
this man was the Son of God/ This is more than ele- 
gant ; it is truly sublime. The whole passage is animat- 
ed ; and the Figure rises at the conclusion, when Natural 
Religion, ivho, before, was only a spectator, is introduced 
as speaking by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly 
and extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trifling cir- 
cumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives the reader ; and 
cither leaves him dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his 
risibility. Another error, frequent in descriptive person* 
ifications, consists in introducing them, w;hen the subject 
of discussion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not 
prepared to relish them. One can scarcely peruse, with 
composure, the following iisc of this figure. It is the 
language of our elegant poet Thomson, who thus per- 
sonifies and connects the bodily appetites, and their grati* 
fications. 

Then sated Hunprer bids his brother Thirst , 
Produce the miglity bowl : 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. 
It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and similes, which also have been allowed to 
be the proper language of high passion, t hut they are the 
proper expression of it, only on those occasions when it is 
so far moderated as to admit of woVds. The first sbd 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are 
denoted by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and passionate language, of which these figures consti- 
tute a great part. Such agitatbn, however, cannot long 
continue ; the passions having spent their force, the mind 
soon subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state) in 
which ^1 figures are improper. 
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j^strofihe is a turning off from the regular course of 
the subject, io address some person or thing ; as, ' Death, 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sUng ? 
O grave i where is thy victory V 

The following is an instance of personification and apo- 
strophe united : * O thou sword of the Lord \ how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
bard, rest and be still I How can it bexjmet, seeing the 
Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, and ag»nst 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it.' See also an 
extraordinary example of these figures, in the 14th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, where the 
prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal enx)r, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
deck the object addressed with affected ornaments ; by 
which authors relinquish the expression of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to too 
great length. The language of nolent passion is always 
concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glances at a thought, starts 
from it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession of ideas 
is irregular, and connected by distant and uncommon re- 
lations. On all these accounts, nothing is more unnatu- 
ral than long speeches, uttered by persons under the influ- 
ence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs in several 
poets of distingubhed reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always the ef- 
fect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in the 
stronger light. White, for instance, never appears so 
bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both are 
viewed together. An author, in hb defence of a friend 
against the charge of murder, expresses himself thus : 
* Can you believe, that the person whom he scrupled to 
slay, when he might have done so with full justice, in a 
convenient place, at a proper time, with secure impunity i 
he made no scruple to murder against justice, in an un- 
fevourable place, at an unseasonable tim^^ aad at the risk 
&f capital condemnation ?* 
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The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without 6'erflowing, full. 

* If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires/ 

* If you regulate your desires according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the 
standard of opinion, you will never be rich.' 

A maxim, or mond saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is suppos- 
,ed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is design-* 
ed to be engraven on the memory, which recalls it more 
easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. But 
where such sentences frequently succeed each other; 
where this becomes an author's favourite and prevailing 
manner of expressing himself, his style appears too much 
studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an au- 
thor attending more to his manner of saying things, than 
to the things themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. * If 
Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for 
abandoning the cause of liberty, which he would not, how- 
ever, survive ; what shall we say of those, wlio embrace 
it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it when they 
have much to hope, and give it up when they have nothing 
to fear?'— The capital antithesis of this sentence, is in- 
stituted between the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the in- 
difference of some othere of her patrons. But, besides the 
leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ones, in the 
latter member : * Grow tired of it, when they have much 
to hope ; and give it up, when they have nothing to fear.* 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

* He has visited all Europe*— not to survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curic«ity of modem 
art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts—but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the in- 
fection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow and 
jpain ; to take the gage and dimensions of imsery, dcpres- 
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mofOy and oHitempt ; to remember the forgOUeH) to attend 
to the neglected, io visit the forsaken^ coid com|^re and 
collate the distresses of all men, in ail countries.' 

The next figure concerning wMch we are to tresd^ is 
called HyfierboU or Exaggeration. It consists in magoi* 
fying an object beyond its natural bounds. In all languages) 
even in common ^conversation} hyperbolical expressions 
very ^quently occur : as swift as die wind ; ^& white as 
the snow ; and ^he like ; and the common fbrms of com- 
pliment ; are almost all of them extravagant hyperboles, 
if any thing be remarkably good or ^reat in its kind, we 
are instantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epi- 
thet, and to make it the greyest or best we ever saw. 
The imagination has always a tendency to gratify itself, by 
magnifying its present object^and carrying it to excess.— 
More or less of this h3rperbolical turn will prevail in lan- 
guage, according to the liveliness of imagination among 
the people who speak it. Hence young people deal much 
in hyperboles. Hence the langui^e of the Orientals was 
for more hyperbolical, ^an that of the Europeans, who 
are of more phlegmatic, or, perhaps we may say, of more 
correct imagination. Hence, «unong all writers in early 
times, and in the ruck periods of society, we may expect 
this figure to abound. Greater experience, and more 
cultivated society, abate the warmth of imagination, and 
chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds j either such as are em- 
ployed in descriptiop, or such as are suggested by the 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, love^ 
terror, am^azement, indignation, and even grief, throw the 
mind into confusion, aggravate their object, and of course 
prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the following senti- 
ments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are describ- 
ed, contain nothing but what is natural and proper ; exhi- 
bitii^ the picture of a mind agitated with rage and despsdr. 
Me, miserable i which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I sufier seems a Heaven. 
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The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
naze of thek leader. * I saw their chief,* says the scout of 
Ossian, ^ tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; 
his shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a 
eloud of mist on the hill.' 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining, or introducing them on unsuit- 
able occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the Restoration 
of king Charles the Second, compliments that monarch, 
at the expense of the sun himself. 

That star at your birth shone out so bright,^ 
It stain'd the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult to ascer^ 
tain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and bounda- 
ry of this figure. Good sense and }ust taste must deter- 
mine the point, beyond wliich, if we pass, we become ex- 
travagant. 

Vmon is another figure of speech, which is proper only 
in animated and warm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something; that is past, we use the pre- 
sent tense, and describe it as actually passing before our 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration against Catiline : 
* I seem to myself to behold this city, the omarTient of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in 
one conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps 
of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined 
country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to 
. my view, while with a savage joy, he is triumphing in 
your miseries.' 

This manner of descnpdon supposes a sort of ehthti- 
dasm, which carries the |>erson who describes, in some" 
measui^out of himself; and, when well executed, must 
nqeds, by the force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
hearer very strwigly. But, in order to a successful execu- 
tion, it reqmres an uncommonly warm imagination, and 
such a happy selection of circumstances, as shall make us 
think we see before our eyes the scene that is described. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tion, is to ask a question : but wlien men are strongljr 
moved, whatever thej would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put m the form of a question, 
fib ' 
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expressiog thereby the strongest confidence of- the truth 
of their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearei-g for 
the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam express- 
ed himself to Balak. ^ The Lord is not a man that he 
should lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. 
Hath he said it i and shall he not do it I Hath he spoken 
it ? and shall he not .make it good ? 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse* We 
see this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero 
against Catiline : ' How long will you, Catiline, abuse our 
patience ? Do you not perceive that ypur designs are dis- 
covered ?' — He might indeed have said ; ' You abuse our 
patience >a long while. You must be sensible, that your 
designs are <Uscovered.' But it is easy to perceive, how 
much tills latter mode of expression, falls short of the 
force and vehemence of the former. , 

Exclamations ai'e the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surpiise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. * Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar !' F^atms, 

* O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day ^and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my pec^le ! O that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of way-fering men 1' Jeremiah, 

Though Interrogations may be introduced into close and 
earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to strong 
emotions of the mind. When judiciously employed, they 
agitate the hearer or the reader with similar passions : but 
it is extremely improper, and sometimes jidiculoiis, t« 
use them on trivial occasions, and on mean or low sub- 
jects. The unexperienced writer often attempts to ele- 
vate his language, by the copious display of this figure : 
but he rarely or never succeeds.' He frequently renderi 
his composition frigid to excess, or absolutely ridiculous, 
by calling oo us to enter into his transports, when nothing 
is said or done to demand emotion. ^v 

Irony is wh«n a person speaks contrarj^ to his thoughts, 
not witli a view to deceive,.but to add force to his observa- 
tions. Persons may be reproved for their negligence, by 
sf.ying ; * You have taken great care indeed.' Cicero says 
of the person against whom Jhe w^fc pleading ; * We liave 
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great reason to believe that the modest man wonld not 
ask him for his debt, when he pursues his life/ 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; 
vrhich, after having set the inconveniences of a thing, in 
the clearest' light, concludes with a feigned encourage- 
ment to pursue it. Such is titiat of Horace, when, having 
beautifully described the noise and tumults of Rome, he 
adds ironically ; 

* Go now, mnd study tuneful verse at Rome/ 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them, is <^en more effectual 
than serious reascming. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates nuide great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountensmce vicious and foolish pratices. 
Even in the sacred. writings, we have a remarkable in- 
stance of it. The prophet Elijah, when he ch^enged the 
priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, * Mocked 
them, and said : 'Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey, or per- 
-adventure he sleepeth, and must be waked.' 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united i as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, 
by saying ; ' O excellent interpreter of the law I master of 
tuitiquity ! corrector and amender of our constitution !' 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention is what 
writers call ^Tnfiiijitation or Climax. It consists in height- 
ening all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light., Cicero gives a lively 
mstance of this figure, when he says ; < It is a crime to 
pnt a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of guilt to 
scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death \ 
what name then shall I give to the act of crucifying him ?* 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to 
Tecommehd good and virtuous actions ; * After we have 
practised good actions a whUe, they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and when they please. us, we do them frequently ; and by 
frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and con- 
fij*med habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
Ihkkg^is natural, so fer it is necessary ; and we can haidiy 
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do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of il.' 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the 
jniy, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. ' Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a wo- 
man occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these cri- 
minals would have been capitally punished by the Corne- 
lian few ; but if tills guiltless infant, that could make no 
enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what punish^ 
tnent would not then the mother have demanded ? With 
what cries and exclamations would she have stunned your 
cars ! What shall we say then, when a^ woman, guilty of 
homicide, a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, 
hath comprised all those misdeeds in one single crime? 
a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; in a woman, pro- 
digious ; in a mother, incredible ; and perpetrated against 
one whose age called for compassion, whose near rela- 
tion claimed affection, and whose innocence deserved the 
highest favour.* 

We have now finishtd what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sejitences . The former has been consider- 
ed under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision ; 
and the latter, under those of Clearness, Unity, Strength, 
and the proper use of Figurative Language. Though 
many of those attentions which have been recomtT>endcd, 
may appear minute, yet their effect upon writing and 
style, is much greater than mighty at first, be imagined. 
A sentiment which is expressed in accurate language, 
and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always 
makes a stronger impression on the mind, than one that 
is expressed inaccurately, or in a feeble or embarrassed 
manner. Every one feels this upon a comparison : and 
if the effect be sensible in one sentence, how much more 
in a whole discourse? or composition that is made up of 
such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing wi^ accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate y incorrect langmgcy and in the ckorttt and 
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moae natural order^ the ideas which we mean to transfuse 
intQ the minds qf others. Such a selection and ari^auge- 
snent of words, as do most justice to the sense, and ex- 
press it to most advantage, make an agreeable 4nd strong 
impression. To these points have tended all the rules 
which have been given. Did we always think clearly, 
and were we, at the same time, fully masters of the lan- 
guage in which we write, there would be occasion for few 
rules. Our sei^ences would then, of course, acquke all 
those properties. of clearness, unity, strength, and accura- 
cy, which have been recommended. For we itiay rest 
assured, that whenever we express ourselves ill, besides 
the mismanagement of language, there is, for the most 
part, some mistake in our manner of conceiving the sub- 
ject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, are 
generally, if not always, the result ofembarrassed, obscure, 
and feeble thought. Thought and expression act and re- 
act upon each other. The understanding and language 
have a strict connexion ; and they who are learning to 
compose and arrange their sentences with accuracy and 
order, are learning, at the same time, to think with accu- 
racy and order ; a consideration which alone will recom- 
pense the student, for his attention to this branch of lite?- 
raturc. 
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ADDRESS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these Elements of the English lan- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address to 
the young persons engaged in the study of it, respecting 
their future walks in the paths of literature, and the chief 
purpose to which they should apply their acquisitions. 

Informing this Grammar, and the volume of Illustra- 
tions connected with it, the author was influented by a de- 
sire to facilitate your progress in learning, and, at the 
same time, to inipress on your minds principles of piety 
and virtue. He wished also, to assist, in some degree, 
the labours of those who are cultivating your understand- 
ings,, and providing for you a fund of rational and useful 
employment ; an employment calculated to exclude those 
frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease and sensuail plea- 
sure, which enfeeble and corrupt the minds of many in- 
consickrate youth, and render them useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of others 
for your welfare, will be of little avail : with them, you 
may fairly promise yourselves success. The writer of this 
address, therefore, recommends to you, an earnest co-ope- 
ration with the endeavours of your friends to promote your 
improvement and happiness. This co-operation, wiiilst it 
secures your own progress, will afford you the heart-felt 
satisfaction, of knowing that you are cherishing the hopes,. 
and augmenting the pleasures, of tliose with whom you 
are connected by the most endearing ties. He recom- 
mends to you also, serious and elevated views of the stu- 
dies in which you may be engaged. Whatever may be 
- your attainments, never allow yourselves to. rest satisfied 
with mere literary acquisitions, nor with a selfish or con- 
tracted application of them." When they advance only the 
interests of tliis stage of bemg, and look not beyond the 
present transient scene, their influence is circumscribed 
vitliin a very harrow sphere. The great business of this 
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life is to prepare, smd qualify us, for the efijoymettt of a 
better, by cultivating a pure and humble state of muidi 
and cherishing, habits of piety towards God, and benevo- 
lence to men. Every thing that promotes or retards this 
impoxtant work, b of great moment to you, and claims 
your first and most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advancement 
in knowledge, are found to strengthen and enlarge your 
minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures, and to dispose 
you to pious and virtuous sentiments and conduct, thejr 
produce excellent effects ; which, with your best endea- 
vours to improve themj and the Divine blessing superad- 
ded, will not fail to render you, not only wrise and good 
yourselves, but also the happy instruments of diffusing 
wisdom, religion, and goodness around you. Thus im- 
proved, your acquisitions become handmaids to virtue ; 
and they may eventually serve to increase the rewards^ 
which the Supreme Being has^pramised to faithful and 
well-directed exertions, for the promotion of truth and 
goodness amongst men. 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and the 
tendency of these attainments ; if you grow vain of your 
l-eal or imaginary distitictions, and regard with contempt, 
the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer yourselves to 
be absorbed in over-cuHous or trifling speculations; if 
your heart and principles be. debased and poisoned, by the 
influence of corrupting and i>emicious books, for which 
no elegance of composition can make amends ; if you 
spend so much^of your time in literary engagements, as to 
make them interfere with higher occupations, and lead 
you to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the great 
Gtkd of your being : if such be the unhappy misapplication 
of your acquisitions and advantages— instead of becoming 
a blessing to you, they will prove the occasion of greater 
condemnation ; and, in the hour of serious thought, they 
may excite the painful reflections — that it would have been 
better for you, to have remained illiterate and unaspiring : ' 
to have been confined to the humblest walks of life ; and 
to have been even hewers of wood and drawers of water 
all your days. 
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Contemplating the dangers to which you are ei^posed, and 
the sorrows and dishonour which accompany talents mi3-r 
applied, and a course of indolence and folly, may you exert 
your utmost endeaYours to avoid them ! Seriously J'efiect- 
ing on the great end for which you were brought is\to ex- 
istence ; on the bright and encouniging examples of many 
excellent young persons ; and oh the mournful deviations 
of others, who once were promising ; may you be so wise 
as to choose and follow that path, which leads to honour, 
usefulness, and tnie enjoyment ! This is the morning of 
your life, in whi^k pursuit is ardent, and obstacles readily 
give way to vigour and perseverance. Embrace this fa- 
vourable seascm ; devote yourselves to the acquisition of 
knowledge and virtue ; and humbly pray to God that he 
may bless your labours. Often reflect on the advantages 
you possess, and on the source from whence they are all 
derived. A lively sense of the privileges and blessings, by 
which you have been distinguished, will induce you to 
render to your heavenly Father, the just returns of g^ratii* 
tude and love : and these fruits of early goodness will be 
regarded by him as acceptable offerings, and secure to you. 
his favour and protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be 
found in resisting the allurements of vice, you may be 
humbly confident, that Divine assistance will be afforded 
to all your good and pious resolutions ; and that every vir- 
tuous effort will have a correspondent reward. You may 
rest assured too, that all the advantages arising from vi-- 
cious indulgences, are light and contemptible, as well as 
exceedingly transient, compared, with the substantial en* 
joyments, the present pleasures, and the future hopes, 
which results fi'om piety, and viitu^. The Holy Scrip»- 
tures assure us, that ' The ways of wisdom are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace :* ' that re-* 
ligion has the promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come :' and that the truly good man, whatever 
may be the condition allotted to him by Divine Providence, 
* in all things gives thanks, and rejoices eVcn. in tribula- 
tion.' — Some of these sentiments have been finely illus* 
trated by a celebrated poet The aiithor of this address 
presents, the illustration to you> as a striking and beautUiil 
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portrait of vittue : with his most cordial wishes, that your 
hearts and lives may correspond to it ; and that your hap- 
piness here, may be an earnest of happiness hereafter.* J 

* Knolv then this truth (enoug!ii for man to know) I 

Virtue alone is happiness below : } 

The only point where human bliss stands still ; ^ 

And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequalPd, if its end it giun. 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : * 

Without satiety, though e'et' so bless'd ; ' ! 

And but more relish'd as the more distressed t 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears. 

Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd ; 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd f 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 

Aiid where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal. 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to ^th, and unconfin'd, 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind/ 

Popfi^ 



THE END. 
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